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HE term, “Our Pilgrim Forefathers,” hath a familiar sound in these chill November 
days when the governmental tocsin summons the good American to worship and 
thanksgiving. But, for once, let us turn to the coifed and kerchiefed figure modestly hid 
behind her stern-visaged spouse—our Pilgrim Foremother. Much has come to pass since that 
puissant dame plucked and basted the first of a long line of savory turkeys and compounded the 
experimental forerunner of countless golden disks of the humble pumpkin. 

Our Pilgrim Foremother hath questions to propound; and we must answer, albeit to our 
shame and confusion of face: ‘ What is this that I hear of the children of my labor and sorrow ?— 
Little children, pallid and gaunt, their pinched faces stained with innocent tears and grimed with the sweat 
of long hours of toil? I stood guard over my little ones while the starved wolf whined at the door; 
but you—call ye yourselves women ?—you permit the hated beast to rend and devour your babes, while 
you sit snugly within, your eyes hid from the grisly horror ! “ 

The inexorable voice goes on: ‘* And what. pray you, good dames and maidens all, is this thing 
you call a Woman's Club? Do you wield it with strong arms in defense of that cowering creature I 
behold crouched in the shadow, just beyond the shine of your cheerful hearths? * White Slave’ you 
call her, and she moans while she clanks her chains. Woe! Woe! Better the trackless forest, 
the merciless redskin—aye, better the dark place of the grave than this death in life!” 

In the confused babel of voices which answer, our great Foremother catches strange new 
words which have invaded the good English tongue. “Votes for Women!" “Social Better- 
ment! “Municipal Reform!"—and the look of pain deepens in her steadfast eyes. 
“Alack!" she cries, “it seemeth I have but poor wit and poorer understanding, for of 
all this ye tell me I comprehend little. But this much I know by the token of 
salt tears on your faces, your hearts are not hardened beyond redemption. 

And for this and the hope of a new and better day let us be thankful 
together. Know also, all ye maids, wives, and mothers, that the 
reward of work well done is, and hath ever been, 

more work. And no man shall take from 
us our crown! ~ 
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I was so proud of you last night, dear girl, 
While man with man was striving for your smile, 
You never lost your head, nor once dropped down 
From your high place 
As queen in that gay whirl. f 


(It takes more poise to wear a little crown 
With modesty and grace 
Than to adorn the lordlier thrones of earth.) 


You seemed so free from artifice and wile; 
And in your eyes I read 

Encouragement to my unspoken thought. 

My heart is eloquent with words to plead 

Its cause of passion; but my questioning mind, 

Knowing how love is blind, , 
Dwells on the pros and cons, and God knows what. 


My heart cries with each beat, » 
* She is so beautiful. so pure. so sweet. 

So more than dear.” | 
And then I hear 

The voice of Reason, asking: “Would she meet 

Life's common duties with good common sense? 

Could she bear quiet evenings at your hearth, 

And not be sighing for gay scenes of mirth? 

If, some great day, love's mighty recompense 

For chastity surrendered came to her, 

If she felt stir 

Beneath-her heart a little pulse of life, 

Would she rejoice with holy pride and wonder, 

And find new glory in the name of wife? 

Or would she plot with sin, and seek to plunder 

Love's sanctuary, and cast away its treasure, ne 
That she might keep her freedom and her pleasure? 
Could she be loyal mate and mother dutiful ? 

Or is she only some bright hothouse bloom, 

Seedless and beautiful, 

Meant just for decoration and for show ?™ 


Alone here in my room, 

I hear this voice of Reason. My poor heart 
Has ever but one answer to impart, 

“I love her so.” 
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After the ball last night, when I came home 
I stood before my mirror, and took note 

Of all that men call beautiful. Delight, 

Keen, sweet delight possessed me when I saw 

My own reflection smiling on me there. 

Because your eyes, through all the swirling hours 

And in your slow good night, had made a fact 

Of what before I fancied might be so; 

Yet knowing how men lie, by look and act, 

I still had doubted. But I doubt no more. 

I know you love me, love me. And I feel 

Your satisfaction in my comeliness. 


Beauty and youth, good health and willing mind, 
A spotless reputation, and a heart 

Longing for mating and for motherhood, 

And lips unsullied by another's kiss— 

These are the riches I can bring to you. 


But as I sit here, thinking of it all 

In the clear light of morning, sudden fear 

Has seized upon me. What has been your past? 
From out the jungle of old reckless years, 

May serpents crawl across our path some day 
And pierce us with their fangs? Oh, I am not 
A prude or bigot; and I have not lived 

A score and three full years in ignorance 

Of human nature. Mauch I can condone; 

For well I know our kinship to the earth 

And all created things. Why, even I 

Have felt the burden of virginity, 

When flowers and birds and golden butterflies 
In early spring were mating; and I know 

How loud that call of sex must sound to man 
Above the feeble protest of the world. 

But I can hear from depths within my soul 
The voices of my unborn children cry 

For rightful heritage. (May God attune 

The souls of men, that they may hear and heed 
That plaintive voice above the call of sex: 
And may the world’s weak protest swell into 
A thunderous diapason—a demand 

For cleaner fatherhood.) 


Oh, love, come near; 
Look in my eyes, and say I need not fear. 
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The Story of the Women’s 


A Foreword by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 


that Mrs. Pankhurst is to tell her own 

story in the pages of Goop HovusE- 

KEEPING. ‘In the history of the world, 
it is improbable that any reformer has been 
more grossly maligned or more completely 
misunderstood than this Englishwoman. 
Since it became known that I was to be her 
hostess in New York, I have received scores 
of letters, many of them from persons un- 
known to me, protesting against the harbor- 
ing of an anarchist whose sole object in life 
was the destruction of life and property. 
These letters were evidently written in all 
sincerity, and I can only say that I deplore 


| T is a source of great gratification to me 


tions in public meetings, they were dragged 
to the doors and thrown into the streets, 
there to be insulted by the mob and police. 

So when every constitutional means had 
been exhausted, Mrs. Pankhurst and her 
society announced to the country that they 
would demonstrate that women were capa- 
ble, when forced to it, of fighting for their 
rights. Then began war, the first women’s 
war in the history of the world. Not in 
this generation perhaps, but certainly in 
time to come, will the Women’s War 
appear what it really is, the most remark- 


able episode in the 
gle for liberty. No 


the depths of ignor- 
ance and misunder- 
standing that dic- 
tated them. 

Mrs. Pankhurst is 
no mere destroyer of 
property. She is no 
more an anarchist 
than Paul Revere 
and Nathan Hale 
were anarchists. She 
is a statesman, prob- 
ably the greatest 
statesman and gen- 
eral that England 
has produced in 
many generations. 
The war she is wag- 
ing is a war of hu- 
manity. 

Mrs. Pankhurst 
believes with all her 
soul that the salva- 
tion of the modern 
world must come 


The whole wide world is thinking 
suffrage, talking of ‘‘votes for 


“women.” It is the mightiest in- 


terest ever roused by a single cause. 
It is a revolution of half mankind 
—women asking for what they 
have never had, for what the most 
ignorant man has. The center of 
all this turmoil of changing beliefs 
is a gently nurtured woman whose 
faith would bid her die if need be, 
whose inspiration is the torch of 
hope for the women of the world. 
Her story of this fight for the 
rights of women is an epic of 
courage and endurance and deter- 
mination, of idealism maintained 
in spite of brutality. It will be. 
told soon in Good Housekeeping 


great human strug- 
war that man has 
ever waged bears the 


slightest resem-~ 


blance to it. It 
stands alone. 

The women under 
Mrs. Pankhurst 
say: “We will go to 
war for our cause. 
We will not, as men 
do, war on the poor. 
They are as helpless 
as ourselves. We 
will war on the stupid 
middle-classes and 
the rich, people who 
have voices—that is 
to say, votes—and 
who could, if they 
chose, see our wrongs 
righted. We will 
not shed blood, as 
men have done even 
in their holiest wars. 
Wewill simply make 
life unbearable for 


through the enfranchisement of women. 
With thousands of other women in England, 
she and her daughters, forsaking the quiet 
comforts of home, have worked for years 
in the cause of woman suffrage, which for 
more than forty years had been carried on 
along constitutional lines. Unlike the 
men of this country, the Englishmen have 
treated the women with contempt. Their 
petitions were thrown into the waste-basket. 
Their meetings and their speeches were ig- 
nored. Their deputations were turned 
scornfully away. When they attempted, 
according to accepted custom, to ask ques- 
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our foes until they raise their voices with 
ours in a demand for justice. We will break 
their windows, which are insured against 
loss, but not against inconvenience. We will 
spoil their golf-links and break up their 
horse-races so that they may not, in the pleas- 
ure of sport, forget that the women of their 
country are suffering wrong. And we will 
bring their statesmen and their courts into 
contempt. We will make them ridiculous.” 

The women have kept their word. They 
have done all of these things—to the great 
embarrassment of a government responsible 
for order in the community—even, at the 
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War— By Mrs. Pankhurst 


cost of one woman’slife, lost whileprevent- 
ing the King’s horse from winning the 
Derby. They have burned the homes 
of the rich—empty homes, for 
the owners have so many that 
some of them stand empty 
most of the time. All of 
this to wake up the people 
and remind them that 
every indifferent person 
bears his responsi- 
bility for the shameful 
situation. Their deeds 
speak. They are the 
handwriting on the wall. 
The most extraordi- 
nary thing they have 
done is to make the 
government ridiculous. Mr. 
Asquith is prime minister 
of a Parliament the majority of. 
which in favor of woman suffrage, 
is quite powerless, in the face of his 
opposition, to vote for it. Mr. Asquith 
dares not venture forth without a body- 
guard of five or six men. In spite of this 
bodyguard, the women have succeeded, 
once on the golf-links, in seizing the 
prime minister and shaking him as if 
he were a refractory small boy. The 
women who did this are well known. 
They have been arrested, 
but not tried. Why? 


Because Mr. Asquith oa 


dares not face the laughter 

of a nation by testifying in a 
court-room as to what happened 

to him. As for the courts, for the 
first time in English history they 


will die, but not surrender,” and 
the government dares not kill them. 

The public may ask what connection all 
this has with the suffrage question. It 
is the suffrage question in England. It 
is so bound up with the suffrage struggle 
that Mrs. Pankhurst’s name is known 
and respected in every village in Europe. 
Mrs. Millicent Fawcett is the leader of 
the English constitutional suffragists. She 
is a fine, intellectual, devoted woman. 
I admire her greatly, yet when I have 


Mrs. Emme- 


li khurst, 
have been defied. The suffragettes 0 age fight- 


are sentenced to long terms in  jngfor the “square 
prison—three years, five years— deal” for women. 
and they leave prison when they She is 


choose. This is their motto, “We her story of that fight 
for this magazine 


writing 




















“men- 
tioned 
her name 
on the 
Continent, 
people have asked, 
“Who is Mrs. Faw- 
cett?”? No one ever asks, 
“Who is Mrs. Pankhurst?” 
Everyone knows that she is the leader of 
the greatest army of women ever organized. 
I appeal to the sense of fair play in the 
American people. I ask them to remember 
that political conditions in Europe are not 
democratic as they are in America. I beg 
them to suspend judgment in the case of the 
suffragettes until they have had a chance to 
read Mrs. Pankhurst’s moving and epoch- 
making story. 
S71b 





“And I've—worked—so hard!" Susan's lips were beginning to tremble again, but with an effort she controlled 
herself. “ Well, there's no help for it, I suppose!” said she hardily, in a tone somewhat 
hoarsened by tears. “You re all darlings, and I'm a fool. But I certainly 
intend to get even with Mr. Brauer!" 


(‘Saturday's Child’’) 





Saturday's Child 


“ Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s child works hard for her living”’ 


By Kathleen Norris 


Author of ‘‘Mother,”’ ‘‘The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,” “‘Mothering Cecelia,” etc. 


Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


This is the day of the office girl. She is everywhere—working with men, 
competing with men, sunny of humor, fine of courage, unselfish in comradeship, 
true in love. She has need of all these attributes, and more; for danger lurks 
ever near her, and defeat comes at a moment’s truce. But her reputation is 
unblemished, and her hand is worthy of any man. She reads and thinks; she 
dreams and achieves. She is a woman—she is our sister. This is her story, a 
story that portrays with faithful intimacy and touching charm her vicissitudes 
and victories. It is a story for all to read, a human story of one who had to solve 
life’s riddles for herseli—who set up love as a fine ideal, and was faithful to it 


Dreams in a Dreary Place 


OT the place in which to look for 
the Great Adventure, the dingy, 
narrow office on the mezzanine 
floor of Hunter, Baxter and 

Hunter’s great wholesale drug establish- 
ment, in San Francisco, at the beginning of 
the present century. Nothing could have 
seemed more monotonous, more grimy, less 
interesting, tothe outsider’s eye at least, than 
life as it presented itself to the twelve women 
who were employed in bookkeeping there. 
Yet being young, as they all were, each of 
these girls was an adventuress, in a quiet 
way, and each one dreamed bright dreams 
in the dreary place, and waited, as youth 
must wait, for fortune, or fame, or position, 
or love, or power, to evolve itself somehow 
from the dulness of her days, and give her 
the key that should open—and shut—the 
doors of Hunter, Baxter and Hunter’s to her 
forever. 

And while they waited, working over the 
unvaried, stupid columns of the company’s 
books, they talked, confided, became friends, 
and exchanged shy hints of ambition. The 
ill-ventilated, neglected room was a little 
world, and rarely, in a larger world, do 
women come to know each other as inti- 
mately as these women did. 

Therefore, on a certain sober September 
morning,- the fact that Miss Thornton, 


familiarly known as ““Thorny,’’ was out of 
temper, speedily became known to all the 
little force. Miss Thornton was not only 
the oldest clerk there, but she was the high- 
est paid and the longest in the company’s 
employ; also she was by nature a leader, and 
generally managed to impress her associates 
with her own mood, whatever it might be. 
Various uneasy looks were sent today in her 
direction, and by eleven o’clock even the 
giggling Kirk sisters, who were newcomers, 
were imbued with a sense of something 
wrong. 

Nobody quite liked to:allude to the 
subject, or ask a direct question. Not 
that any one of the girls was particularly 
considerate or reserved by nature, but Miss 
Thornton was known to be extremely 
unpleasant when she had any grievance 
against one of the younger clerks. She 
could maintain an ugly silence until goaded 
into speech, but, once launched, few of her 
juniors escaped humiliation. Ordinarily, 
however, Miss Thornton was an extremely 
agreeable woman, shrewd, kindiy, sympa- 
thetic, and very droll in her passing com- 
ments on men and events. She was in her 
early thirties, handsome, and a not quite 
natural blonde, her mouth sophisticated, 
her eyes set in circles of a leaden pallor. 
An assertive, masterful little woman, born 
and reared in decent poverty, still Thorny 
claimed descent from one of the first families 
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of Maryiand, and talked a good deal of her 
birth. Her leading characteristic was a 
determination never, even in the slightest 
particular, to allow herself to be imposed 
upon, and she gloried in stories of her own 
success in imposing upon other people. 

Miss Thornton’s desk’ stood at the inner 
end of the long room, nearest the door that 
led out to the “‘deck,” as the girls called the 
mezzanine floor beyond, and so nearest the 
little private office of Mr. George Brauer, 
the arrogant young German who was the 
superintendent of Front Office, and heartily 
detested by every girl therein. 

Next to friendly, insignificant little Miss 
Murray, who sat next to Miss Thornton, 
was Miss Cottle, a large, dark, morose girl, 
with untidy hair, and untidy clothes, and a 
bad complexion. Miss Cottle was unap- 
proachable and_ insolent in her manner, 
from a sense of superiority. She was con- 
nected with one of the wealthy families of 
the city, which she quoted frequently, and 
whose old clothes, the girls suspected, she 
frequently wore. Miss Cottle’s gloves were 
always expensive, and always dirty, and her 
elaborate silk petticoats were of soiled pale 
pinks and blues. 

Miss Cottle’s neighbor was Miss Sher- 
man, a freckled, red-haired, pale little girl, 
always shabby and pinched-looking, eager, 
silent, and hard-working. Miss Sherman 
gave the impression—or would have given 
it to anyone who cared to study her—of 
having been intimidated and underfed from 
birth. She had a keen sense of humor, and 
when Susan Brown “got started,”’ as Susan 
Brown occasionally did, Miss Sherman 
would laugh so violently, and with such 
agonized attempts at suppression, that she 
would almost strangle herself. Nobody 
guessed that she adored the brilliant Susan, 
unless Miss Brown herself guessed it. The 
girls knew of Miss Sherman only that she 
was the oldest of eight brothers and sisters, 
and that she gave her mother all her money 
every Saturday night. 

Miss Elsie Kirk came next in the line of 
girls that faced the room, and Miss Violet 
Kirk was next to her sister. The Kirks were 
pretty, light-haired girls, frivolous, common, 
and noisy. They were not entirely ap- 
proved by the rest of Front Office staff; their 
color was not all natural, their clothes were 
fussy. 

Manicuring went on surreptitiously be- 
hind all of these desks in every quiet mo- 
ment, and many of the girls spent twenty 


minutes daily, or twice daily, in the careful 
adjustment of large sheets of paper as cuffs, 
to protect their sleeves. Two elastic bands 
held these cuffs in place, and only long prac- 
tice made their arrangement possible. This 
was before the day of elbow sleeves, al- 
though Susan Brown always included them 
in a description of a model garment for 
office wear, with which she sometimes 
amused her associates. 

“No wet skirts to freeze you to death,” 
Susan would grumble, “no high collar to 
scratch you! It’s time that the office 
women of America were recognized as a 
class, with, a class dress! Short sleeves, 
loose baggy trousers—” 

A shriek would interrupt her. 

“Yes, IT see you wearing that in the 
street, Susan!” 

“Well, I would! Overshoes,” the inventor 
would pursue, “fleece-lined leggings, coming 
well up on your—may I allude to limbs, 
Miss Wrenn?” 

“T don’t care what you allude to!” Miss 
Wrenn, the office prude, a little angry at 
being caught listening to this nonsense, 
would answer snappily. 

“Limbs, then,” Susan would proceed 
graciously, ‘‘or, as Miss Sherman says, 
legs—” 

“Oh, Miss Brown! I didn’t! I never use 
that word!” the little woman would protest. 

“You don’t! Why, you said only last 
night that you were trying to get into the 
chorus at the Tivoli! You said you had 
such handsome—” 

“Oh, aren’t you awful!” Miss Sherman 
would put her cold red fingers over her ears, 
and the others, easily amused, would giggle 
at intervals for the next half-hour. 

Susan Brown’s desk was at the front end 
of the room, facing down the double line. 
At her back was a round window, never 
opened and never washed, and so obscured 
by the great cement scrolls that decorated 
the facade of the building that it gave only 
a dull blur of light ordinarily, and no air at 
all. Sometimes, on a bright summer’s 
morning, the invading sunlight did manage 
to work its way in through the dust-coated, 
ornamental masonry, and to fall for a few 
moments in a bright slant, wheeling with 
motes, across the office floor. But usually 
the girls depended for light upon the sus- 
pended green-hooded electric_ lights, one 
over each desk. 

Susan thought that she had the most de- 
sirable seat in the room, and the-other girls 
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carefully concealed from her the fact that 
they thought so, too. Two years before, a 
newcomer, she had been given this same 
desk, but it faced directly into the wall 
then, and was in the shadow of a dirty, over- 
crowded letter-press. Susan had turned it 
about, straightened it, pushed the. press 
down the room against the coat-closet, and 
now, like all the other girls, she faced the 
room, could see more than any of them, in- 
deed, and keep an eye on Mr. Brauer and on 
the main floor below, visible through the 
glass inner wall of the office. Miss Brown 
was neither orderly nor industrious, but she 
had an eye for proportion, and a fine imag- 
ination. She loved small fussy tasks, dock- 
eted and ruled the contents of her desk 
scrupulously, and lettered trim labels for 
boxes and drawers; but she was a lazy young 
creature when regular work was to be done, 
much given to idle and discontented 
dreams. 

At this time she was not quite twenty- 
one, and felt herself to be distressingly 
advanced in years. Like all except a few 
very fortunate girls of her age, Susan was 
brimming with perverted energy; she could 
have done a thousand things well and joy- 
ously, could have used to the utmost the ex- 
ceptional powers of her body and soul; but, 
handicapped by the ideals of her sex, and 
lacking the rare guidance that might have 
saved her, she was drifting—busy with work 
she detested, or equally unsatisfied in idle- 
ness, sometimes lazily diverted and soothed 
by the passing hour, and sometimes stung 
to her very soul by longings and ambitions. 

“She is no older than I am—she works no 
harder than I do!” Susan would reflect, 
studying the life of some writer or actress 
with bitter envy. But how to get out of 
this groove and into another, how to work 
and fight and climb, she did not know, and 
no one showed her how. 

There was no future for her, or for any 
girl here, that she knew. Miss Thornton, 
after twelve years of work, was being paid 
forty-five dollars, Miss Wrenn, after eight 
years, forty, and Susan only thirty dollars 
a month. Brooding over these things, she 
would let her work accumulate, and endure, 
in heavy silence, the kindly, curious specu- 
lations and comments of her associates. 

But perhaps a hot lunch, or a friendly 
word, would send her spirits suddenly up 
again; she would forget her vague ambitions 
and reflect cheerfully that it was already 
four o’clock, that. she was going with 


Cousin Mary Lou and Billy Oliver to the 
Orpheum. to-night, that her best white 
shirtwaist ought by this time to have come 
back from the laundry. 

Or, if depression continued, she would 
shut her desk in mid-afternoon, and leave 
Front Office, cross the long deck—which 
was a sort of sample-room for rubber goods 
and was lined with long cases of them— 
descend a flight of stairs to the main floor, 
cross it and remount the stairs on the other 
side of the building, and enter the mail- 
order department. .This was an immense 
room, where fifty men and a few girls were 
busy at long desks—the air filled with 
the hum of typewriters and the murmur of 
low voices. Beyond it was a door that 
gave upon more stairs, and at the top of 
them a small, bare room known as the 
lunch-room. Here was a great locker, still 
marked with the labels that had shown 
where senna leaves and tansy and hepatica 
had been kept in some earlier stage of 
Hunter, Baxter and Hunter’s existence, and 
now filled with the girls’ lunch-boxes, and 
rubber overshoes, and hair-brushes. There 
was a small gas stove in this room, and a 
long table with benches built about it. 
A door gave upon a high strip of flat roof, 
and beyond a pebbled stretch of tar were 
the dressing-rooms, where there were wash- 
stands, and soap, and limp towels on rollers. 

Here Susan would wash her hands and 
face, and comb her bright, thick hair, and 
straighten belt and collar. There were 
always girls here: a late-comer eating her 
luncheon; two chatterboxes sharing a bit of 
powdered chamois-skin at a mirror; a girl 
who felt ill, drinking something hot at the 
stove. Here was always company and 
gossip. Susan might stop for a half-cup of 
scalding hot tea, or a chocolate from a 
striped paper bag. Returning, refreshed 
and cheered, to the office, she would lay a 
warm, damp hand over Miss Thornton’s, 
and give her the news: 

“Miss Polk and Miss French are just 
going it up there, Thorny, mad as hops!” or, 
“Miss O’Brien is going to be in Mr. Joe 
Hunter’s office after this.” 

“°S’at so?”? Miss Thornton would inter- 
estedly return, wrinkling her nose under the 
glasses she used while she was working. 
And perhaps, after a few moments, she 
would slip away herself for a vist to the 
lunch-room. Mr. Brauer, watchiug Front 
Office through his glass doors, attempted in 
vain to discourage these excursions. The 
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bolder spirits enjoyed defying him, and the 
more timid never dared to leave their 
places in any case. Miss Sherman, haunted 
by the horror of losing her job, eyed the inde- 
pendent Miss Brown and Miss Thornton 
with open awe and admiration, without ever 
attempting to emulate them. 

Next to Susan sat severe, handsome, re- 
served little Miss Wrenn, who coldly re- 
pelled any attempts at friendship, and bit- 
terly hated the office. Except for an occa- 
sional satiric comment, or a half-amused 
correction of some one’s grammar, Miss 
Wrenn rarely spoke. 

Miss Cashell was her neighbor, a myste- 
rious, pretty girl, with wicked eyes and a 
hard face, and a manner so artless, effusive, 
and virtuous as to awaken the basest sus- 
picions. Miss Cashell dressed very charm- 
ingly, and never expressed an opinion that 
would not well have become a cloistered nun, 
but the girls read her colorless face, sensuous 
mouth, and sly, dark eyes aright, and no- 
body in Front Office ‘‘went’’ with Miss 
Cashell. 

Finishing the two rows of desks, down 
opposite Miss Thornton again, were Miss 
Kelly and Miss Garvey, fresh-faced, intelli- 
gent Irish girls, simple, merry, and devoted 
to each other. Susan, motherless herself, 
never tired of their talk of home, their 
mothers, their married sisters, their cousins 
in convents, their church picnics and con- 
certs and fairs, and joshes—“ joshes”’ were as 
the breath of life to this innocent pair. 
Joshes on Ma, joshes on Joe and Dan, 
joshes on Cecilia and Loretta, filled their 
conversations. 

“And Ma yells up, ‘What are you two 
layin’ awake about?’”’ Miss Garvey would 
recount, with tears of enjoyment in her 
eyes. “But we never said nothing—did we, 
Gert? Well, about twelve o’clock we heard 
Leo come in, and he come up-stairs, and he 
let out a yell—‘ My God!’ he says—”’ 

But at the recollection of Leo’s discovery 
of the sheeted form, or the pail of water, or 
whatever had awaited him at the top of the 
stairs, Miss Garvey’s voice would fail en- 
tirely, and Miss Kelly would also lay her 
head down on her desk and sob with mirth. 
It was infectious; everyone else laughed, too. 

Today, Susan, perceiving something 
amiss with Miss Thornton, sauntered the 
length of the office, and leaned over the 
older woman’s desk. Miss Thornton was 
scribbling a little list of edibles, her errand- 
boy waiting beside her. Tea and canned 


tomatoes were bought by the girls every 
day, to help out the dry lunches they 
brought from home; and almost every day 
the collection of dimes and nickels per- 
mitted a wreath-cake, also—a spongy, glazed 
confection filled with chopped nuts and 
raisins. The tomatoes, bubbling hot and 
highly seasoned, were quite as much in de- 
mand as was the tea, and sometimes two or 
three girls made up their entire lunch by en- 
larging this list with cheese, sausages, and 
fruit. 

“Mad about something?” asked Susan. 

Miss Thornton, under a memorandum, 
wrote hastily: “Boiling! Tell you later,” 
and turned it about for Susan to read, be- 
fore she erased it. 

The hour droned by. Boys came with 
bills, and went away again. Sudden sharp 
pangs began to assert themselves in Susan’s 
stomach. An odor of burning rubber 
drifted up from below, as it always drifted 
up at about this time. Susan announced 
that she was starving. 

“Tt’s not more than half-past eleven,” 
said Miss Cottle, screwing her body about 
so that she could look down on the clock, 
on the main floor below. “Why, my 
heavens! it’s twelve o’clock!” she announced 
amazedly, throwing down her pen, and 
stretching in her chair. 

And in instant confirmation of the fact, 
a whistle sounded shrilly outside, followed 
by a dozen more whistles, high and low, 
constant and intermittent, sharp on the si- 
lent noon air. The girls all jumped up, 
ledgers were slammed shut, desk drawers 
jerked open, lights snapped out. Miss 
Thornton had disappeared ten minutes be- 
fore in the direction of the lunch-room; now 
all the others followed. Yawning, cramped, 
talkative, they settled noisily about the 
table, and opened their lunches. 

In ten minutes some of the girls were 
ready to hurry off into sunny Front Street, 
there to saunter past warehouses, and ware- 
houses, and warehouses, with lounging men 
eying them from open doorways. 

The Kirks disappeared quickly today, 
and some of the others went out, too. 
When Miss Thornton, Miss Murray, Miss 
Sherman, Miss Cottle, and Miss Brown were 
left, Miss Thornton said suddenly: 

“Say, listen, Susan. Listen here—” 

Susan, who had been wiping the table 
carefully, artistically, with a damp rag, was 
arrested by the tone. 

“T think this is the rottenest thing I ever 





Sometimes Susan would shut ier desk in mid-afternoon and, leaving Front Oftice, cross to the dressing= 
rooms to wash her hands and face, comb her hair, and straighten belt and collar. 
There was always company and gossip here 


heard, Susan,”’ Miss Thornton began, sit- 
ting down at the table’ The others allsat 
down, too, and put their elbows on the 
table. Susan, flushing uncomfortably, eyed 
Miss Thornton steadily. 

“Brauer called me in this morning,” said 
Miss Thornton, in a low voice, marking the 
table with the handle of a fork, in parallel 
lines, ‘and he asked me if I thought—no, 
that ain’t the way he began. Here’s what 
he said first: He says, ‘Miss Thornton,’ he 
says, ‘did you know that Miss Wrenn is 
leaving us?’” 

“What!” said all the others, together, 


and Susan added joyfully: “Gee, that 
means forty for me, and the crediting! But, 
Thorny, what’s she leaving for?” 

“Her uncle in Milwaukee is going to pay 
her expenses while she takes a library 
course, I believe,” Miss Thornton said in- 
differently. ‘Anyway, then Brauer asked 
—now, listen, Susan!—he asked if I thought 
Violet Kirk could do the crediting—” 

“Violet Kirk!’’ echoed Susan, in incredu- 
lous disappointment. This hlew to _long- 
cherished hopes gave her a sensation of 


‘actual sickness. 


“Violet Kirk!” the others broke out, in- 
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dignant and astonished. ‘Why, she can’t 
doit! Ishecrazy? Why, Joe Hunter him- 
self told Susan to work up on that! Why, 
Susan’s done all the substituting on that! 
What does she know about it, anyway? 
Well, wouldn’t that honestly jar you!” 

Susan alone did not speak. She had in 
turn begun to mark the table, in fine, pre- 
cise lines, with a hairpin. She had grown 
rather pale. 

“Tt’s a rotten shame, Susan,” said Rose 
Murray sympathetically. Miss Sherman 
eyed Susan with scared and sorrowful eyes. 

“Don’t youcare—don’t you care, Susan!” 
said the soothing voices. 

“T don’t care,” said Susan presently, in a 
hard, level voice. She raised her somber 
eyes. “I don’t care, because I simply 
won’t stand it, that’s all,” said she. “T'll 
go straight to Mr. Baxter. Yes, I will, 
Thorny! Brauer’ll see if he can run 
everything this way! Is she going to 
get forty?” 

“What do you care if she does?” Miss 
Thornton said hardily. 

“All right,” Susan answered. “Very 
well. But I'll get forty next month, or I'll 
leave this place! And I’m not one bit 
afraid to tell old J. G. so, too! Vll—” 

“Listen, Susan, now listen,” urged Miss 
Thornton. ‘Don’t you get mad, Susan. 
She can’t do it. It'll be just one mistake 
after another. Brauer will have to give it to 
you, inside of two months. She’ll find,” 
said Miss Thornton, with a grim tightening 
of the lips, “that precious few mistakes get 
by me! I’ll make that girl’s life a burden, 
you trust me! And meantime you work up 
on that line, Sue, and be ready for it!” 

Susan did not answer. She was staring at 
the table again, cleaning the cracks in its 
worn old surface with her hairpin. 

“Thorny,” she said huskily, “you know 
me. Do you think that this is fair?”’ 

“Aw—aw, now, Susan, don’t!” Miss 
Thornton jumped up, and put her arm 
about Susan’s shoulders, and Susan, com- 
pletely unnerved by the sympathy in the 
other’s tone, dropped her head upon her 
arm and began to cry. 

A distressed murmur of concern and pity 
rose all about her; everyone patted her 
shoulder; and bitter denunciations of Mr. 
Brauer and Miss Kirk broke forth. Even 
Hunter, Baxter and Hunter were not 
spared, being freely characterized as “the 
rottenest people in the city to work for!” 
“Tt would serve them right,” said more than 


one indignant voice, “if the whole crowd of 
us walked out on them!” 

Presently Susan indicated, by a few gulps 
and by straightening suddenly, that the 
worst of the storm was over; and she could 
even laugh shakily when Miss Thornton 
gave her a small, fringed lunch napkin upon 
which to wipe her eyes. 

“T’m a fool to cry this way,” said Susan, 
sniffing. 

“Fool!” Miss Cottle echoed tenderly. 
“Tt’s enough to make a cow cry!” 

“Not calling Susan a cow, or anything 
like that,” said Miss Thornton humorously, 
as she softly smoothed Susan’s hair. At 
which Susan began to laugh violently, and 
the others became almost hysterical in their 
delight at seeing her equilibrium restored. 

“But you know what I do with my 
money, Thorny,” began Susan, her eyes 
filling again. 

“She gives every cent to her aunt,’ said 
Miss Thornton sternly, as if she accused the 
firm, Mr. Brauer, and Miss Kirk by the 
statement. 

“And I’ve—worked—so hard!’’ Susan’s 
lips were beginning to tremble again; but 
with an effort she controlled _ herself. 
“Well, there’s no help for it, I suppose!” 
said she hardily, in a tone somewhat hoars- 
ened by tears. “You're all darlings, and 
I’m a fool. But I certainly intend to get 
even with Mr. Brauer!”’ 

“Don’t give up your job,’”’ Miss Sherman 
pleaded. 

“T will, the minute I get another,” said 
Susan morosely, adding anxiously: ‘Do 
I look a perfect fright, Thorny? Do my 
eyes show?”’ 

“Not much—” Miss Cottle wavered. 

“Wash them with cold water, and powder 
your nose,” advised Miss Thornton briskly. 

“And my hair—!” Susan put her hand 
to the disordered mass, and laughed help- 
lessly. 

“Tt’s all right!” Thorny patted it af- 
fectionately. “Isn’t it gorgeous, girls? 
Don’t you care, Susan; you’re worth ten of 
the Kirks!” 

“Here they come now!” Miss Murray 
whispered, at the head of the stairs. “Beat 
it, Susan; don’t let ’em see you!”’ 

Susan duly fled to the wash-room, where, 
concealed a moment later by a towel and 
the hanging veil of her hair, she could meet 
the Kirks’ glances innocently enough. 
Later, fresh and tidy, she took her place at 
her desk, rather refreshed by her outburst, 
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and curiously peaceful in spirit. The joys of 
martyrdom were Susan’s; she was particu- 
larly busy and cheerful. Fate had dealt 
her cruel blows before this one; she inher- 
ited from some persecuted Irish ancestor a 
grim pleasure in accepting them. 

On this particular afternoon, Miss 
Thornton delayed Susan Brown with a 
significant glance, when the whistle blew at 
half-past five and the girls crowded about 
the little closet for their wraps. 

“S’listen, Susan,” said she, with a look 
full of import. Susan leaned over Miss 
Thornton’s flat-topped desk, so that their 
heads were close together. “Listen,” said 
Miss Thornton, in a low tone, “I met 
George Banks on the deck this afternoon, 
see? And I happened to tell him that Miss 
Wrenn was going.” Miss Thornton glanced 
cautiously about. her; her voice sank to a 
low murmur. “Well! And then he says, 
‘Yes, I knew that,’ he says, ‘but do you 
know who’s going to take her place?’ ‘Miss 
Kirk is,’ I says, ‘and I think it’s a dirty 
shame!” 

“Good for you!” said Susan, grateful for 
this loyalty. 

“Well, I did, Susan. Anditis,too! But 
listen. ‘That may be,’ he says, ‘but what 
do you know about young Coleman coming 
down to work in Front Office!’”’ 

“Peter Coleman!” Susan gasped. This 
was the most astonishing, the most exciting 
news that could’possibly have been circu- 
lated. Peter Coleman, nephew and heir of 
old “J. G.” himself, handsome, college-bred, 
popular, from the most exclusive dowager in 
society to the humblest errand boy in his 
uncle’s employ, actually coming down to 
Front Office daily, to share the joys and sor- 
rows of the Brauer dynasty—it was unbe- 
lievable, it was glorious! Every girl in the 
place knew ali about Peter Coleman, his 
golf record, his blooded terriers, his appear- 
ances in the social columns of the Sunday 
newspapers! But Susan knew him only as 
a man, twenty-five now, a wonderful and 
fascinating person to watch—even, in happy 
moments, to dream about. 

“You know I met him, Thorny,” she said 
now. 

*°S’at so?” Miss Thornton asked, po- 
litely uninterested. 

“Yes, old Baxter introduced me, on a car. 
But, Thorny,” protested Susan, “he can’t be 
coming right down here into this rotten 
place!” 

“He'll have a desk in Brauer’s office,” 


Miss Thornton explained. “He is to learn 
this branch, and be manager some day. 
George says that Brauer is going to buy into 
the firm.” 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake!” Susan’s 
thoughts flew. “But, Thorny,” she pres- 
ently submitted, “isn’t Peter Coleman in 
college?” 

Miss Thornton looked mysterious, re- 
gretful. “I understand old J. G.’s real up- 
set about that,” shesaid discreetly, “but just 
what the trouble was I’m not at liberty to 
mention. You know what young men are.” 

“Sure,” said Susan thoughtfully. 

“IT don’t mean that there was any scan- 
dal,” Miss Thornton amended hastily, “but 
he’s more of an athlete than a student, I 
guess.” 

“Sure,” Susan agreed again. “And a lot 
he knows about office work—not,” she mused. 
“T’ll bet he gets a good salary?” 

“Three hundred and fifty,” supplied 
Miss Thornton. 

“Oh, well, that’s not so much, consider- 
ing. He must get that much allowance, 
too. Whatasnap! Thorny, what do you 
bet the girls all go crazy about him!” 

“All except one. I wouldn’t thank you 
for him.” 

“All except two!” Susan went smiling 
back to her desk, a little more excited than 
she cared to show. She snapped off her 
light, and swept pens and blotters into a 
drawer, pulling open another drawer to get 
her purse and gloves. By this time, the 
office was deserted, and Susan could take 
her time at the little mirror nailed inside the 
closet door. 

A little cramped, a little chilly, she pres- 
ently went out into the gusty September 
twilight of Front Street. In an hour the 
wind would die away. Now it was sweep- 
ing great swirls of dust and chaff into the 
eyes of home-going men and women. Susan, 
like all San Franciscans, was used to it. 
She bent her head, sank her hands in her 
coat-pockets, and walked fast. 

Sometimes she could walk home, but not 
tonight, in the teeth of this wind. She got 
a seat on the dummy of a cable-car. A man 
stood on the step, holding on to the perpen- 
dicular rod just before her; but, under his 
arm, she could see the darkened shops they 
passed, girls and men streaming out of doors 
marked “Employees Only,” men who ran 
for the car and caught it, men who ran for 
the car and missed it. Her bright eyes did 
not miss an inch of the crowded streets. 
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Susan smiled dreamily. She was arrang- 


ing the details of her own wedding, a simple, 
but charming one in Old St..Mary’s. - The 
groom was, of course, Mr. Peter Coleman. 


CHAPTER II 


Fulton Street 


PON the house where Susan Brown 
lived with her aunt, and ‘her aunt’s 
three daughters, there was no sign, although 
Mrs. Lancaster, and Mary Lou, Virginia, 
and Georgianna had supported themselves 
for many years by the cheerless process 
known as “taking. boarders.’’ Sometimes, 
when the Lancasters were in especially try- 
ing financial straits, the advisability of a little 
sign was discussed. But, so far, the humil- 
iating ‘extreme had been somehow avoided. 
“No, I feel that Papa wouldn’t like it,”’ 
Mrs. Lancaster. persisted. 

“Oh,-Papa! He’d have died first!” the 
daughters would agree, in eager sympathy. 
And the question of the sign would be dis- 
missed. again, 

Papa had been a power in his day, a 
splendid, audacious, autocratic person, suc- 
cessful as a pioneer, a miner, a speculator, 
proud of a beautiful and pampered Southern 
wife and a nurseryful of handsome children. 
Those were the days of horses and carriages, 
when the Eddy Street mansion was built, 
when a score of servants waited upon Ma 
and the children. But terrible times came 
finally.upon this grandeur; the stock mad- 
ness seized. Papa; he was a rich man one 
day, a millionaire the next —he would be a 
multi-millionaire next week! Ma _ never 
ceased to be grateful that Papa, on the very 
day that his fortune crashed to ruin, came 
home too sick and feverish fully to compre- 
hend the calamity, and was lying in his 
quiet, grave before his widow and _ her 
children could comprehend it, either. 

Mrs. Lancaster, in her fresh, expensive 
black, with her five black-clad children be- 
side her, thus had the world to face, at 
thirty-four. George, the first-born, des- 
tined to die in his twentieth summer, was 
eighteen then, Mary: Lou sixteen, helpless 
and feminine, and Alfred, at thirteen, al- 
ready showed indications of being entirely 
spoiled. Then came conscientious, gentle 
little Virginia, ten years old, and finally 
Georgianna, who was eight. 

Out of the general wreckage, the Fulton 
Street house was saved, and to the Fulton 
Street house the spoiled, terrified little fam- 


ily moved. Mary Lou sometimes told 
Susan, with mournful pride, of the weeping 
and wailing of those days, of dear George’s 
first job, which, with the check that Ma’s 
uncle in Albany sent every month, sup- 
ported the family. Then the uncle died, 
and George died, and Ma, shaken from her 
silent and dignified retirement, rose to the 
occasion in a manner that Mary Lou always 
regarded as miraculous, and filled the house 
with boarders. And enjoyed the new ven- 
ture thoroughly, too, although Mary Lou 
never suspected that. Perhaps Ma her- 
self did not realize how much she liked to 
bustle and foil, how gratifying the stir and 
confusion in the house were, after the silent 
want and loneliness. Ma always spoke of 
women in business as unfortunate and hard- 
ened; she never spoke of her livelihood as 
anything but ‘“‘a temporary arrangement,” 
never made out a bill in her life. 

But Papa had been dead for twenty years 
now, and still the girls were unmarried, and 
Alfred was working in so fitful and so casual 
a manner as to be much more of a burden 
than a help to his mother, who, as the years 
went on, grew to be less of the shrinking 
Southern lady, more the boarding-house 
keeper. If she wrote no bills, she kept 
them pretty straight in her head, and only 
her endless courage and industry kept the 
crazy enterprise afloat, and the three idle 
girls comfortable and decently dressed. 
Theoretically, they “helped Ma.” Really, 
one well-trained servant could have done far 
more than Mary Lou, Virginia, and Georgie 
did among them. This was, of course, 
primarily her own fault. Ma belonged to 
the brisk and bustling type that shoves 
aside a pair of eager little hands, with, 
“Here, I can do that better myself!” She 
was indeed proud of the fact that Mary 
Lou, at thirty-six, could not rent a room or 
receipt a bill if her life were at stake. 


Susan entered a small, square entrance- 
hall, papered in arabesques of green against 
a dark brown, where a bead of gas flickered 
dispiritedly in a red glass shade over the 
newel-post. Some fly-specked calling-cards 
languished in the brass tray of an enormous 
old walnut hat-rack, where several boarders 
had already hung wraps and hats. 

The upper part of the front door was set 
with two panels of beveled glass, decorated 
with a scroll design in frosted glass. When 
Susan Brown had been a very small girl, she 
would sometimes stand inside this door and 
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“Poor Papa, I don't know what he would have done if he could have seen us today,” Mrs. Lancaster said. “It's 
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study the passing show of Fulton Street for 
hours at a time. 

She had seen nothing particularly odd or 
unattractive about the house, in those 
little-girl days; and it seemed a perfectly 
normal establishment to her now. It was 
home, and it was good to get home after the 
long day. She ran up the flight of stairs 
that the gas-bead dimly lighted, and up an- 
other, where a second gas-jet, this:one with- 
out a shade, burned unsteadily,*and opened 
the door at the back of the third-floor hall, 
that gave upon the bedroom which she 
shared with Mary Lou and Georgianna. 
The boarding-house was crowded at this 
particular time, and Georgie, who flitted 
about as a rule to whatever room chanced to 
be empty, was now quartered here and slept 
on a narrow couch, set at an angle from the 
bay-window and covered with a worn strip 
of chenille. 

It was a shabby room, and necessarily 
crowded, but it was bright, and its one win- 
dow gave an attractive view of little tree- 
shaded backyards below, where small trage- 
dies and comedies were continually being 
enacted by dogs and babies and cats and the 
crude little maids of the neighborhood. 
Susan enjoyed these thoroughly, and she 
and Georgie also liked to watch the girl in 
the house just behind theirs, who almost 
always forgot to draw the shades when she 
lighted her gas. Whatever this unconscious 
neighbor did they found very amusing. 

“Oh, look, Georgie, she’s changing her 
slippers! Don’t miss this—”’ Susan would 
quiver with excitement until her cousin 
joined her at the window. 

“Well, I wish you could have seen her 
trying her new hat on today!” Georgie 
would contribute. And both girls would 
kneel at the window as long as the bedroom 
in the next house was lighted. ‘Gone 
‘ down to meet that man in the light over- 
coat,” Susan would surmise, when the light 
’ went out; and if she and Georgie, hurrying 
to the bakery, happened to encounter their 
neighbor, they had much difficulty in sup- 
pressing their mirth. 

Tonight the room that the cousins shared 
was empty, and Susan threw her hat and 
coat over the foot of the large, lumpy wood- 
en bed that seemed to take up at least one- 
half of the floor-space. She sat down on the 
side of the bed, feeling the tension of the day 
relax and a certain lassitude creep over her. 
An old-magazine lay near by on a chair; she 
reached for it, and began idly to re-read it. 


Besides the bed and Georgie’s cot, there 
were in the room a walnut bureau, two 
chairs and one rocking chair, and a wash- 
stand. On the latter was a china basin, 
half-full of cold, soapy water; a damp towel 
was spread over the pitcher that stood be- 
side it on the floor. The wet, pink soap, 
lying in a blue saucer, scented the room. 
On the bureau were combs and brushes, 
powders and cold creams, little brass and 
china trays filled with pins and buttons, and 
an old hand-mirror, in a loosened, blackened 
silver mounting. There was a glazed-paper 
candy-box with hairpins in it; and a little 
liqueur glass, with “Hotel Netherlands” 
written a it in gold, held wooden collar- 
buttons and odd cuff-links. A great many 
hatpins, some plain, some tarnished and or- 
nate, all bent, were stuck into a little, high, 
black china boot. Miss Georgie Lancaster, at 
twenty-eight, was still very girlish and gay, 
and she shared with her mother and sisters 
the curious, instinctive acquisitiveness of 
the woman who, powerless financially and 
incapable of replacing, can only save. 

Moments went by, a quarter-hour, a half- 
hour, and still Susan sat hunched up stu- 
pidly, reading. It was an uninteresting 
magazine; she had read it before; and 
her thoughts ran in an uneasy undercurrent 
while she read. “I ought to be doing my 
hair—it must be half-past six o’clock—I 
must stop this—” 

It was almost half-past six when the door 
was opened suddenly, and a large woman 
came in. 

“Well, hello, little girlie!” said the new- 
comer, panting from the climb up-stairs, and 
turning a cold, fresh-colored cheek for 
Susan’s kiss. She took off a long coat, dis- 
playing beneath a black walking-skirt, an 
elaborate high collar, and a view of shabby 
corset and shabby corset-cover between. 
“‘Ma wanted butter,” she explained, with a 
pleasant, rueful smile, ‘and I just slipped into 
anything to go forit! Ready to go down?” 

Susan flung her magazine down, yawned. 
“T ought to do my hair—” she began. 

“Oh, you look all right,” her cousin as- 
sured her. ‘I wouldn’t bother.” 

She took a small paper bag full of candy 
from her shopping-bag, and tucked it out of 
sight in a bureau drawer. ‘‘Here’s a little 
sweet bite for you and me, Sue,” said she, 
with childish, sweet slyness. “When Jinny 
and Ma go to the lecture tonight, we’ll have 
our little party, too. Just a little secret 
between you and me.” 
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They went down-stairs, with their arms 
about each other, to the big front dining- 
room in the basement. The lower hall was 
dark and drafty, and smelled of boiling 
vegetables. There was a telephone on a lit- 
tle table, close by the dining-room door, and 
a slender, pretty young woman was seated 
before it. She put her hand over the trans- 
mitter as they came downstairs, and said in 
a smiling whisper, “Hello, darling!” to 
Susan. “Shut the door,” she added, very 
low, ‘when you go into the dining-room.” 

Susan nodded, and Georgianna Lancaster 
returned at once to her telephoned conversa- 
tion: 

“Ves, you did!” said she satirically, “I 
believe that! . . . Oh, of course you did! 
. . . And I suppose you wrote me a note, 
too, only I didn’t get it. Now, listen, why 
don’t you say that you forgot all about it? 
I wouldn’t care. . . . Honestly, I wouldn’t 
. .. honestly, I wouldn’t. ... Yes, I’ve 
heard that before. ... No, he didn’t, 
either; Rose was furious. . . . No, I wasn’t 
furious at all, but at the same time, I didn’t 
think it was a very gentlemanly way to act, 
on your part... ” 

Susan and Mary Lou went into the din- 
ing-room and-the closed door shut off the 
rest of the conversation. The household 
was quite used to Georgie’s quarrels with her 
male friends. 

A large, handsome woman, who did not 
look her sixty years, was moving about the 
long table, which, spread with a limp and 
slightly spotted cloth, was partially laid for 
dinner. Knives, spoons, forks, and rolled 
napkins were laid in a little heap at each 
place, the length of the table being broken 
by salt-shakers of pink and blue glass, plates 
of soda crackers, and saucers of green 
pickles. 

“Hello, auntie!” Susan said, laying an 
arm about the portly figure, and giving the 
lady a kiss. 

Mrs. Lancaster’s anxious eye went to her 
oldest daughter. ‘‘Who’s Georgie talking 
to?” she asked, in a low tone. 

“TI don’t know, Ma,” Mary Lou said 
sympathetically, pushing a chair against the 
table with her knee. “Fred Persons, most 
likely.” 

“No. ’Tisn’t Fred. She just spoke 
about Fred,” said the mother uneasily. 
“This is the man that didn’t meet them 
Sunday. Sometimes,” she complained, “it 
don’t seem like Georgie has any dignity at 
all!” She had moved to the china-closet at 


one end of the room, and now stood staring 
at it. “What did I come here for?” she 
asked helplessly. 

“Glasses,” prompted Susan, taking some 
down herself. 

“‘Glasses,”’ Mrs. Lancaster echoed, in re- 
lief. ‘Get the butter, Mary Lou?” 

“Tn the kitchen, Ma.” 

Susan took a tray and went through the 
swinging door and into the kitchen. Two 
or three forms were flitting about in the 
steam and smoke and flickering gaslight, 
water was running, gravy hissing on the 
stove; Alice, the one poor servant the es- 
tablishment boasted, was attempting to lift 
a pile of hot plates with an insufficient cloth. 
Susan filled her tray silently. 

“Anything I can do, Mary Lou?” 

“Just get out of the way, lovey—that’s 
about all. I salted that once, Ma. If you 
don’t want that table, Sue—and shut the 
door, dear! The smoke—” 

Susan was glad to get out of the kitchen; 
and in a moment Mrs. Lancaster and Mary 
Lou came back into the dining-room, and 
Alice rang the dinner-bell. Instantly, the 
boarders streamed down-stairs, finding their 
places with a general murmuring of mild 
little pleasantries. Mrs. Lancaster helped 
the soup rapidly from a large tureen; her 
worried eyes moved over the table-furnish- 
ings without pause. 

The soup was well cooled before the 
place next to Susan was filled by a tall and 
muscular young man, with very blue eyes 
and a large and exceptionally charming 
mouth. The youth had teeth of a dazzling 
whiteness, a smile that was a bewildering 
Irish compound of laughter and tears, and 
sooty blue-black hair that fitted his head 
like a thick cap. He was a noisy lad, this 
William Oliver, opinionated, excitable, a 
type that, in its bigness and broadness, 
seemed almost coarse sometimes; but he 
had al! a big man’s tenderness and sweet- 
ness; and everyone liked him. Susan and 
he quarreled with and criticized each other, 
William imitating her little affectations of 
speech and manner, Susan reviling his 
transparent and absurd ambitions; but they 
had been good friends for many years. 
Young Oliver’s mother had been Mrs. Lan- 
caster’s housekeeper during the most pros- 
perous period in the history of the house, and 
if Susan naturally felt that the son of a work- 
ing housekeeper was seriously handicapped 
in a social sense, she nevertheless had many 
affectionate memories of his mother, the 
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kindly, dignified Nellie who used to amuse 
them so delightfully on rainy days. Nellie 
had been long dead now, and her son had 
grown up into a vigorous, enthusiastic young 
person, burning his big hands with experi- 
ments in physics and chemistry; reading the 
Scientific American late into the night, until 
his broad shoulders were threatened with a 
permanent stoop and his eager eyes blinked 
wearily at breakfast; anxious to disprove 
certain accepted theories, and as eager to 
introduce others; unaffected, irreverent, and 
irresistibly buoyant William could not 
hear an opera praised without dragging 
Susan off to gallery seats, which the lady 
frankly characterized as smelly, to see if his 
opinion agreed with that of the critics. If 
it did not, Susan must listen to long disser- 
tations upon the degeneracy of modern 
music. His current passion was the .Ger- 
man language, which he was studying in 
odd moments so that he might translate 
certain scientific treatises in a manner more 
to the scientific mind. 

“Hello, Susan darling!” he said now, as 
he slipped into his chair. 

“Hello, heart’s delight!’’ Susan answered 
composedly. 

“Well, here—here—here!” said an aged 
gentleman who was known for no good rea- 
son as “Major,” “what’s all this? You 
young folks going to give us a wedding?” 

“Not unless I’m chloroformed first, 
Major,” Susan said briskly, and everybody 
laughed absently at the well-known pleas- 
antry. They were all accustomed to the 
absurdity of the Major’s question, and far 
more absorbed just now in watching the 
roast, which had just come on. Another 
pot-roast! Everybody sighed. 

“This isn’t just what I meant to give you 
good people tonight,” said Mrs. Lancaster 
cheerfully, as she stood up to carve, “but 
butchers can be tyrants, as we all know. 
Mary Lou, put vegetables on that for Mrs. 
Cortelyou.” , 

Mary Lou briskly served potatoes and 
creamed carrots and summer squash; Susan 
went down a pyramid of saucers, as she 
emptied a large bowl of rather watery 
tomato-sauce. 

“Well, they tell us meat isn’t good for us, 
anyway!” piped Mrs. Kinney, who was 
rheumatic, and always had scrambled eggs 
for dinner. 

“elegant chicken, capon, probably, and 
on Sundays, turkey all winter long!” a voice 
went on in the pause. 


“My father ate meat three times a day, 
all his life,” said Mrs. Parker, a dark, heavy 
woman, with an angelic-looking daughter of 
nineteen beside her, “and papa lived to be 
—let me see—” 

“Ah, here’s Jinny!” Mrs. Lancaster 
stopped carving to receive the kiss of a tall, 
sweet-faced, eye-glassed young woman who 
came in and took the chair next hers. 
“Your soup’s cold, dear,” said she 
tenderly. 

Miss Virginia Lancaster looked a little 
chilly; her eyes, always weak, were watery 
now from the sharp evening air, and her long 
nose red at the tip. She wore neat, plain 
clothes, and a small hat, and laid black lisle 
gloves and a small black book beside her 
plate as she sat down. 

“Good evening, everybody!” said she 
pleasantly. “Late comers ‘mustn’t com- 
plain, Ma dear. I met Mrs. Curry, poor 
thing, coming out of the League rooms, and 
time flew, as time has a way of doing! She 
was telling me about Harry,” Miss Virginia 
sighed, peppering her soup slowly. “He 
knew he was going,”’ she resumed, “‘and he 
left all his little things—” 

“Gracious! A child of seven?” Mrs. 
Parker said. ; 

“Oh, yes! She said there was no doubt 
of it.” 

The conversation turned upon death, and 
the last acts of the dying. Loretta Parker 
related the death of a young saint. Miss 
Lord, pouring a little lime water into most 
of her food, chewed religiously, her eyes 
moving from one speaker’s face to another. 

“T saw my pearl today,” said William 
Oliver to Susan, under cover of the general 
conversation. 

“Eleanor Harkness? Where?” 

“On Market Street—the little darling! 
Walking with Anna Carroll. Going to the 
boat.” 

“Oh! And how’s Anna?” 

“Fine, I guess. I only spoke to them for 
a minute. I wish you could have seen her 
dear little laugh—” 

“Oh, Billy, you big idiot! It’ll be some 
one else tomorrow.” 

“Tt will not,” said William, without con- 
viction. “No, my little treasure has all 
my heart—” 

“Honestly,” said Susan, in fine scorn, 
“it’s cat-sickening to hear you go on that 
way! Especially with that snapshot of 
Anna Carroll still in your watch!” 

“That snapshot doesn’t happen to be still 
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in my watch, if it’s any business of yours!” 


the gentleman said sweetly. 

“Why, it is too! Let’s see it, then!” 

“No, I won’t let you see it; but it’s not 
there, just the same.” 

“Oh, Billy, what an awful lie!” 

“Susan!” said Mrs. Lancaster, partly in 
reproof, partly to call her niece’s attention 
to apple-pie and tapioca pudding. 

“Pudding, please, auntie.” Susan sub- 
sided, not to break forth again until the 
events of the day suddenly rushed into her 
mind. She hastily reviewed them for Wil- 
liam’s benefit. 

“Well, what do you care?” he consoled 
her for the disappointment. ‘‘Here’s your 
chance to bone up on the segregating, or 
crediting, or whatever you call it.” 

“Yes, and then have someone else get it!” 

“No one else could get it, if you under- 
stood it best!” he said impatiently. 

“That shows just about how much you 
know about the office!”? Susan retorted, 
vexed at his lack of sympathy. And she 
returned to her pudding, with the real 
cream of the day’s news yet untold. 

A few moments later, Billy was excused 
for a struggle with German in the night- 
school, and departed with a joyous “ Auf 
wiedersehen, Fraulein Brown!” to Susan. 

Presently the other boarders rose and 
left the room; and Mary Lou was piling 
dishes and straightening the room, with 
Susan’s help. 

“T’ll change,’’ Mary Lou-sighed wearily. 
“T’ll get right into my things. A breath of 
air will do us both good, won’t it, Sue?”’ 

They all walked to the McAllister Street 
car. Susan, always glad to be out at night, 
found something at which to stop in every 
shop window; she fairly danced along at her 
cousin’s side. 

“T think Fillmore Street’s as gay as 
Kearney, don’t you, Mary Lou? Don’t you 
just hate to go in? Don’t you wish some- 
thing exciting would happen?” 

“What a girl you are for wanting excite- 
ment, Sue! I want to get back and see that 
Georgie hasn’t shut everyone out of the 
parlor!” worried Mary Lou: 

They went through the basement door to 
the dining-room, where one or two old ladies 
were playing solitaire on the red table- 
cloth, under the gaslight. Susan drew up a 
chair, and plunged into a new library book. 

It was like many of their evenings, like 
three hundred evenings a year. The room 
grew warm, the gaslights crept higher and 
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higher, flared noisily, and were lowered. 
Mary Lou unfastened her collar. Susan 
rumpled her hair. The conversation, al- 
ways returning to the red king or the black 
four-spot, ranged idly here and there. Susan 
observed that she must write some letters, 
and meant to take a hot bath and go early to 
bed. But she sat on and on; the cards, by 
the smallest percentage of amusement, still 
held them. 

At ten o’clock Mrs. Lancaster and Vir- 
ginia came in, bright-eyed and chilly, eager 
to talk of the lecture. Mrs. Lancaster 
loosened her coat, laid aside the miserable 
little strip of fur she always wore about her 
throat, and hung her bonnet, with its 
dangling widow’s veil, over the back of her 
deep chair. She drew Susan down to sit 
on her knee. “All the baby auntie’s got,” 
she said. Georgie presently came down- 
stairs; her caller, ‘‘that fresh kid I met at 
Sallie’s,” had gone, and she was good- 
natured again. Mary Lou produced the for- 
gotten bag of candy, and they all munched 
it and talked. The old ladies had gone 
up-stairs long ago. 

All conversations led Mrs. Lancaster into 
the past; the girls could almost have recon- 
structed those long-ago, prosperous years, 
from hearing her tell of them. 

“Papa fairly glared at the man,” she 
was saying presently, won to an old memory 
by the chance meeting of an old friend to- 
night. “I can see his face thisday! I said, 
‘Why, Papa, I’d just as soon have these 
rooms!’ But, no. Papa had paid for the 
best, and he was going to have the best—” 

“That was Papa!” laughed his daughters. 

“That was Papa!” His widow smiled 
and sighed. “Well. The first thing I 
knew, there was the proprietor you may 
imagine! Papa says, ‘Will you kindly tell 
me why I have to bring my wife, a delicate, 
refined Southern woman—’” 

“And he said beautiful, too, Ma!” 

Mrs. Lancaster laughed mildly. “Poor 
Papa! He was so proud of my looks! 
‘Will you tell me,’ he says, ‘why I have 
to put my wife into rooms like these?’ 
‘Sir,’ the landlord says, ‘I have only one 
better suite—’” 

“Bridal suite, he said, Ma!” 

“Ves, he did. The regular bridal suite. 
I wasn’t a bride then—that was after poor 
George was born—but I had a very high 
color, and I always dressed very elegantly. 
And I had a good figure: your father’s two 
hands could meet around my waist. Any- 
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way, then Papa—dear me, how it all comes 
back!—Papa says, fairly shouting, ‘Well, 
why can’t I have that suite?’ ‘Oh, sir,’ the 
landlord says, ‘a Mr. George Lancaster has 
engaged that for his wife, and they say that 
he’s a man who will get what he pays for—’” 
Another laugh interrupted the narrative. 

“Didn’t you nearly die, Ma?” 

“Well, my dear! If you could have seen 
the man’s face when Papa—and how well he 
did this sort of thing, deary me!—whips 
out acard—” - 

They all laughed merrily. Then Mrs. 
Lancaster sighed. 

“Poor Papa, I don’t know what he would 
have done if he could have seen us today,” 
she said. ‘‘It’s just as well he couldn’t see 
ahead, after all!” 

“Gee, but J’d like to see what’s coming,” 
Susan said thoughtfully. 

“Bed is coming next!’’ Mary Lou said, 
putting her arm about the girl. Up-stairs 
they all filed sleepily, lowering the hall gases 
as they went. Susan yawningly kissed her 
aunt and Virginia good-night on the second 
floor, where they had a dark and rather col- 
orless room together. She and the other 
girls went on up to the third-story room, 
where they spent nearly another hour in 
dilatory undressing. Susan hesitated again 
over the thought of a hot bath, decided 
against it, decided against even the usual 
brushing of her hair tonight, and sank into 
bed to lie flat on her tired back, while Mary 
Lou, between dislocating yawns, made up 
Georgie’s cot, and Georgie, wincing, put her 
hair into tight kids. Susan slept in a small 
space, bounded by the foot of the bed, the 
head of the bed, the wall, and her cousin’s 
large person; and as Mary Lou generally 
made the bed in the morning by flapping the 
covers back without removing them, they 
were apt to feel unaired, and to be rumpled 
and loose at the foot. Susan could not turn 
over in the night without arousing Mary 
Lou, who would mutter a terrified,‘‘ What is 
it—what is it?” for the next ten minutes. 
Years before, Susan, a timid, country-bred 
child, had awakened many a time in the 
night, terrified by the strange city noises, 
or the fire-bells, and had lain, with her 
mouth dry, and her little heart thunder- 
ing, through lessening agonies of fright. 
But she never liked to awaken Mary Lou. 
Now she was used to the city, andthe lumpy, 
ill-made bed; indeed, she often complained 
that she fell asleep too fast, that she wanted 
to lie awake and think. 





But tonight she lay awake for a long time. 
Susan was, at twenty-one, no more than a 
sweet and sunny child, after all. She had 
accepted a rather cheerless destiny with all 
the extraordinary philosophy and patience 
of a child, thankful for small pleasures, en- 
during small discomforts gaily. No situa- 
tion was too hopeless for Susan’s laughter, 
and no prospect too dark for her bright 
dreams. Now, tonight for the first time, 
the tiny spark of a definite ambition was 
added to this natural endowment: She 
would study the work of the office systemat- 
ically, she would be promoted, she would be 
head girl sqgme day, some day very soon, and 
obliged, as head girl, to come in and out of 
Mr. Peter Coleman’s office constantly. 
And by the dignity and gravity of her 
manner and her personal neatness and her 
entire indifference to his charms—always 
neat little cuffs and collars basted in her 
tailor-made suit—always in her place on the 
stroke of half-past eight— 

Susan began to get sleepy. She turned 
over cautiously, and bunched her pillow com- 
fortably under one cheek. Hazy thoughts 
wheeled through her tired brain. ZThorny— 
the man on the dummy—the black king— 


CHAPTER III 


Peter Coleman 


— Mrs. Lancaster’s reminiscences, 
Susan had heard none more often 
than that describing the first appearance of 
Billy Oliver and his mother in the board- 
ing-house. They had come at a time when 
she herself was ill, and Nellie Oliver had 
forthwith “taken hold” and just about run 
the house until Mrs. Lancaster recovered. 
After that, of course, they had remained as 
privileged persons until Nellie’s death, 
when Billy had all the family good-will to 
himself. Yet despite this, Mrs. Lancaster 
could not but feel that Billy Oliver lacked 
something—the proper grandeur, perhaps. 
“Steady, yes, and a dear, dear boy, as we 
all know. But—but very different from 
what I would wish a son of mine to be!” 
Mrs. Lancaster used to say regretfully. 
Susan agreed with her aunt that it was a 
great pity that a person of Billy’s intelli- 
gence should voluntarily grub away in a 
dirty iron-foundry all the days of his youth, 
associating with the commonest types of 
laboring men. A clerkship, an agency, a 
hundred refined employments in offices 
would have seemed more suitable, or even 
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“Aunt Clara? Isnt she a peach? Shes fine!” 


“She brought me up, you know. * 


Peter Coleman wanted to keep talking, too, it was obvious 


He laughed boyishly. “Not that I'd want you to hold 


that against her, or anything like that! 
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a professional vocation of some sort. But 
she had, in all honesty, to admit that Al- 
fred’s disinclination to do anything at all, 
and Alfred’s bad habits, made Billy’s indus- 
try and cleanness and temperance a little 
less grateful to Mrs. Lancaster than they 
might otherwise have been. 

Alfred tried a great many positions, and 
lost them all because he could not work, and 
could not refrain from drinking. The 
women of his family called Alfred nothing 
more unkind than “unfortunate,” and en- 
dured the drunkenness, the sullen aftermath, 
the depression while a new job was being 
found, and Alfie’s insufferable complacency 
when the new job was found, with tireless pa- 
tience and gentleness. Mary Lou carried 
Alfie’s breakfast up-stairs to his bed on Sun- 
day mornings; Mrs. Lancaster often gave 
him an early dinner, and hung over him 
adoringly while he ate it, because he so 
hated to dine with the boarders; Susan 
lent him money; Virginia’s prayers were 
all for him; and Georgie laughed at his 
jokes, and quoted him as if he had been the 
most model of brothers. How much they 
realized of Alfie’s deficiencies, how impor- 
tant the matter seemed to them, even 
Susan could not guess. Mrs. Lancaster 
majestically forbade any discussion of 
Alfie. “Many a boy has his little weak- 
nesses in early youth,” she said; “‘ Alfie will 
come out all right!” 

She had the same visionary optimism in 
regard to her daughters’ futures. The girls 
were all to marry, of course, and marry well, 
far above their present station, indeed. 

On the Monday morning that Mr. Peter 
Coleman made his appearance as a member 
of the Front Office staff, Susan Brown was 
the first girl to reach the office. This was 
usually the case, but today Susan, realizing 
that the newcomer would probably be late, 
wished that she had the shred of an excuse 
to be late herself, to have an entrance, as it 
were. Her plain suit had been well 
brushed, and the coat was embellished by a 
fresh, dainty collar and wide cuffs of white 
linen. Susan had risen early to wash and 
press these, and they were very becoming to 
her fresh, unaffected beauty. But they 
must, of course, be hung in the closet, and 
Susan, taking her place at her desk, looked 
quite as usual, except for the spray of helio- 
trope pinned against her lavender shirt- 
waist. 

The other girls were earlier than was cus- 
tomary; there was much laughing and chat- 


ting as desks were dusted and inkwells 
filled for the day. Susan, watching soberly 
from her corner, saw that Miss Cottle was 
wearing her best hat, that Miss Murray had 
on the silk gown she usually saved for Satur- 
days, that Thorny’s hair was unusually 
crimped and puffed, and that the Kirks were 
wearing coquettish black silk aprons, with 
pink and blue bows. Susan’s face began to 
burn. Her hand unobtrusively stole to her 
heliotrope, which fell, a moment later, a 
crushed little fragrant lump, into her waste- 
basket. Presently she went into the coat 
closet. 

“Remind me to take these to the French 
Laundry at noon,” said Susan, pausing 
before Thorny’s desk, on her way back to 
her own, with a tight roll of linen in her 
hand. “I left ’em on my coat from yester- 
day. They’re filthy!” 

“Sure, but why don’t you do ’em your- 
self, Susan, and save your two bits?” 

“Well, maybe I will. I usually do.” 
Susan yawned. 

“Still sleepy?” 

“Dying for sleep. I went with my 
cousin to St. Mary’s last night, to hear that 
Mission priest. He’s a wonder!” 

“Not for me! I’ve not been inside a 
church for years. I had my friend last night. 
Say, Susan, has he come?” 

“Has who come?” 

“Oh, you go to, Susan! Young Cole- 
man.” 

“Oh, sure!” Susan’s eyes brightened 
intelligently. “That’s so, he was coming 
down today, wasn’t he?” 

“Girls,” said Miss Thornton, attracting 
the attention of the entire room, ‘what do 
you know about Susan Brown’s trying to 
get away with it that she’s forgotten about 
Peter Coleman!”’ 

“Oh, Lord, what a bluff!” somebody 
said, for the crowd. 

“T don’t see why it’s a bluff,” said Susan 
hardily, back at her own desk and turning 
her light on full above her bright, innocent 
face. ‘I intended to wear my grandfather’s 
gray uniform and my aunt’s widow’s veil, 
to make an impression on him, and you see 
I didn’t!” 

“Oh, Susan, you’re awful!” Miss Thorn- 
ton said, through the general shocked 
laughter. “You oughtn’t to say things like 
that,” Miss Garvey remonstrated. ‘‘It’s 
awful bad luck: Mama had a married cousin 
in Detroit and she put on a widow’s veil 
for fun—” 
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At ten o’clock, a flutter went through the 
office. Young Mr. Coleman was suddenly 
to be seen, standing beside Mr. Brauer at 
his high desk. He was exceptionally big 
and broad, handsome and fresh looking, 
with a look of careful grooming and dressing 
that set off his fine head and his fine hands; 
he wore a very smart light suit, and carried 
well the affectation of lavender tie and hand- 
kerchief and hose, and an opal scarf-pin. 

He seemed to be laughing a good deal over 
his new work, but finally sat down to a pile 
of bills, and did not interrupt Mr. Brauer 
after that oftener than ten times a minute. 
Susan met his eye, as she went along the 
deck, but he did not remember ‘her, or was 
too confused to recognize her among the 
other girls; and they did not bow. 

For a week or two Susan was very circum- 
spect and very dignified, always busy when 
Peter Coleman came into Front Office, and 
unusually neat in appearance. Miss Murray 
sat next to him on the car one morning, and 
they chatted for fifteen minutes. Miss 
Thornton, began to quote him nowand then; 
Miss Kirk, as credit clerk, spent at least a 
morning a week in Mr. Brauer’s office, three 
feet away from Mr. Coleman, and her sister 
tripped in there now and then on real or 
imagined errands. 

But Susan bided her time. And one 
afternoon, late in October, returning early to 
the office, she found Mr. Coleman loitering 
disconsolately about the deck. 

“Excuse me, Miss Brown,” said he, 
clearing his throat. He had, of course, no- 
ticed this busy, absorbed young woman. 

Susan stopped, attentive, unsmiling. 

“Brauer,” complained the young man, 
“has gone off and locked my hat in his 
office. I can’t go to lunch!” 

“Why didn’t you walk through Front 
Office?”’ said Susan, leading the way so 
readily and so sedately that the gentle- 
man was instantly put in the position 
of having addressed her on very slight 
provocation. 

“This inner door is always unlocked,”’ she 
explained, with maternal gentleness. 

Peter Coleman colored. “I see—I am a 
bally ass!” he said, laughing. 

“You ought to know,” Susan conceded 
politely. And suddenly her dimples were 
in view, her blue eyes danced as they met 
his, and she laughed, too. 

This was a rare opportunity. The office 
was empty; Susan knew she looked well, for 


she had just brushed her hair and powdered 
her nose. She cast about desperately in her 
mind for something—anything!—to keep 
the conversation going. She had often 
thought of the words in which she would 
remind him of their former meeting: they 
would be, “ Don’t think I’m quite as informal 
as this, Mr. Coleman; you and I have been 
properly introduced, you know!” or, “I’m 
not entirely flattered by having you forget 
me so completely, Mr. Coleman!” 

Before she could choose either form, he 
said it himself: ““Say, look here—didn’t my 
uncle introduce us once, on a car, or some- 
thing? Doesn’t he know your mother?” 

“My mother’s dead,” said Susan primly. 
But so irresistible was the well of gaiety 
bubbling up in her heart that she almost felt 
as if she had made the statement mirthful. 

“Oh, gosh, I do beg your pardon,” the 
man stammered. They both, although 
Susan was already ashamed of herself, 
laughed violently again. 

“Your uncle knows my aunt,” she said 
presently, coldly and unsmilingly. 

“That’s it,” he said, relieved. “Quite a 
French sentence, ‘Does the uncle know the 
aunt?’” he grinned. 

“Or, ‘Has the governess of the gardener 
some meat and a pen?’” gurgled Susan. 
And again, and more merrily, they laughed 
together. 

“Lord, didn’t you hate French?” he 
asked confidentially. 

“Oh, hate it!” Susan had never had a 
French lesson. 

There was a short pause—a longer pause. 
Suddenly, both spoke. 

“T beg your pardon—? 

“No, you. You were first.” _ 

“Oh, no, you. What were you going to 
say?” 

“T wasn’t going to say anything. I was 
just going to say—lI was going to ask how 
that pretty, motherly aunt of yours is, 
Mrs. Baxter?” 

“Aunt Clara? Isn’t she a peach? She’s 
fine!” He wanted to keep talking, too, it 
was obvious. “She brought me up, you 
know.” He laughed boyishly. ‘Not that 
I’d want you to hold that against her, or 
anything like that!”’ 

“Oh, she’ll live that down!” said Susan. 

That was all. But when Peter Coleman 
went on his way a moment later, he was still 
smiling; and Susan walked to her desk on 
air. 


” 


The next instalment of ‘‘Saturday’s Child’’ will appear in the December issue. 




















PHOTOGRAIH BY ALICE BOUCHTON 


A mother’s work is never done, nor does her influence ever end. Memories of a good home are among the 
strongest incentives to upright living. It only remains to fit the mother—every mother —for her 
responsibility by making her acquainted with the best practices of other mothers. This is the task 
the National Congress of Mothers has set itself to perform 











Making the Most of 
-Motherhood 


By Helen Christine Bennett and Alice Duer Miller 


“The foundation of the commonwealth is the proper bringing up of the child.”” Every age is very 
largely a reflection of the mothers of the preceding generation. Consider what that means. It 
places motherhood at the very apex of service for the state. And what has the state done to make 
women better able to perform this service? Less than nothing, for it lists mothers as “ women without 
occupation.” Instead of: being trained for their high vocation, they have been left to learn it for 
themselves. This they are now beginning to do in a scientific way through the National Congress 
of Mothers, which makes the valuable experience of one mother available for all mothers, and puts the 
lore of the learned in language that the humblest mother can understand. The Congress’s work is 
quiet, but far-reaching; wherever it goes, the death-rate of children drops. More than a million new 
mothers will come under its influence this year. May we not hope—and expect—that some day this 
bond of sympathy, this effort to make the most of motherhood, will unite the mothers of all the world? 











T was Mme. de Staél who told Napo- 
leon how he could best benefit France— 
“educate its mothers”; and yet we 
never hear of any practical scheme 

that either of these two great people insti- 
tuted to accomplish this end. Indeed, be- 
tween enunciating an idea and giving that 
idea practical expression, there is just the 
difference that there is between intelligence 
and genius. We have all had this idea; we 
have all said that woman’s sphere was the 
home. We have agreed with Horace Mann 
that “the foundation of the whole common- 
wealth is the proper bringing up of the 
child,’ and with Mr. Roosevelt that “all 
questions of social life will solve themselves 
if the children are brought up to be the 
highest they are capable of being.” But 
we have stopped short at agreeing. 

That is, most of us have. But not all. 
Some weeks ago the United States govern- 
ment acquired, by official appointment, 
the services of three mothers. The appoint- 
ment marked an innovation in govern- 
mental tactics in that the mothers were 
selected because of their motherhood, were 
given office in recognition of their knowledge 
of the subject and their success in its admin- 
istration. The fact issignificant. It marks 
unmistakably the acceptance of motherhood 
asa profession. For the first time in history, 
Uncle Sam has said to the mothers of the 
country: ‘‘ You are doing something worth 
while. Let your representatives help us,” 
although the official announcement states 
simply: “Mrs. Frederic C. Schoff, Mrs. 
Helen Eirney, Mrs. Laura Johns, of the 
National Congress of Mothers, appointed 


special collaborators in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation for duty in the department of Home 
Education.” 

Motherhood is the theme of poets, but 
the maternal fact once accepted, the job 


itself is detailed and prosaic and common- 


place, as most supremely important mat- 
ters are. No one questions the importance 
of good mothers; only, it is a permanent 
and unchanging importance, and _fre- 
quently escapes notice under an immediate 
dramatic necessity such as a revision of the 
tariff. 
Moreover, to make the most of mother- 
hood by “trading” the knowledge which 
the individual mothers have acquired, the 
mothers should be organized, and to organ- 
ize motherhood is not an easy thing to do; 
for, say what we like, the essence of the 
home lies in its seclusion, in a certain aloof- 
ness from the rest of the world. The idea 
of co-operation is opposed to this senti- 
ment. We all know that food can be more 
cheaply bought and prepared in large 
quantities; we all know space could be 
saved by common kitchens and dining- 
rooms; and the reason why we are not all 
living under these communistic conditions 
is, very simply, the fact that home is indis- 
solubly connected in our minds with a cer- 
tain isolation. Yet it is also true that by 
leaving the women of this country to deal 
entirely alone with the problems of their 
homes, we are wasting every other woman’s 
experience. We are not making use of our 
expert testimony. 

It was about seventeen years ago that 
two women, Mrs. Theodore W. Birney and 
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Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, gave 
these ideas a practical channel 
of expression. Mrs. Birney 
had the conception of an 
effective co-operation between 
the mothers of this country. 
Mrs. Hearst, by giving not 
merely financial assistance but 
time and energy, made pos- 
sible the meeting of the first 
Mothers’ Congress. Together 
these two began the work of 
organization. Their first step 
was to collect printed informa- 
tion of genuine scientific value 
and rearrange and adjust it to 
meet the needs and under- 
standing of the average mother. 
From this beginning has grown 
a library, the only collection 
of its kind. Any mother- 
member, however remote, has 
access through it to the world’s 
best knowledge on how to rear 
her children. For a nominal 
sum she may purchase pam- 
phlets, or for a postage-stamp 
she may borrow one or more 
of the ‘“‘loan” papers kept on 

file at the Washington office. 
The next step was to get at 
the mothers personally. The 
mothers were there, each in 
her own home; but how to 
reach them? One member 
advanced the idea of the pub- 
lic school. Every school child 
had a mother; get at her 
through him. So the mothers 
went individually to the 
schoolhouses near them, called 
meetings, arranged confer- 
ences, and organized as they 
went niothers’ clubs and par- 
ent-teacher associations. The 
response to their appeal was 
immediate and lasting. Evi- 
dently the mothers of the 
nation wanted help! Before 
long there was need for further 
organization; the associations 
of a city formed a federation; 
those of a state, a state con- 
: ; gress. Inspired by these re- 
| f sults, the members of the 
mn boo a national body determined to 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff, president of the National Congress of Mothers. do the thing thoroughl te 
Backed by 100,000 mothers, she insisted that the children of the 10 their own efforts they 
added those of paid organizers, 


country should be looked after as well as the crops and live stock. 
The Children’s Bureau at Washington is the result who traveled from city to 
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city and state to 
state, banding the 
mothers together. 
There was one re- 
sult quite unfore-- 
seen. Individual 
mothers had been 
content to bring 
up each her own 
children, but collec- 
tions of mothers be- 
gan to do work not 
only for the benefit 
of their own children, 
but for all children. 
Today all kinds of 
community en- 
deavor are shared 
in by the mother- 
members. For ex- 
ample: The mothers 
of Cherry Valley, 
Massachusetts, have 
within the past few 
months “furnished 
the primary school 


The founders of the 
Mothers Congress, Mrs 
Phoebe Hearst (above) 
and Mrs. Theodore W 
Birney 
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Because these women had the courage to back up inspiration with 

money and endless work. thousands of mothers today, instead of 

“going it alone,” are reaping the benefits of organization. Why 
should not every mother be a part of it? 


with paper towels, and influenced the town to estab- 
lish a playground.” The mothers of Sunnyridge, 
Idaho, have raised enough money to “have the 
schoolhouse scrubbed five times.” The Federation 
of Parent-Teacher Associations of Los Angeles’ re- 
ports that the mothers have “raised the school age from 
fourteen to fifteen years and the age of consent from six- 
" ; teen to eighteen,” and the mothers of Holly, Colorado, find- 
¥ ing that the schools could make no provision for training in 
domestic science, have been receiving classes regularly in their 

homes and giving practical lessons in housekeeping. 
“It’s a sort of ‘whatsoever thy hand findeth’ job,” said one mother. “It keeps us 
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busy doing the things left undone. And 
yet all that is incidental,” she added 
thoughtfully. ‘Our real work is training 
the children.” 

If life were lived in an army, the training 
of the children would be a comparatively 
simple matter—so simple that there are 
still advocates of the army method. But 
most of us insist that life is to be lived, and 
nations made, by the individual. The 
proper bringing up of the nation’s children 
necessitates the gigantic task of bringing 
up to standard every mother. So the 
National Congress of Mothers has worked, 
seeking the individual mother, arousing 
her interest, converting her to the new idea 
of the possibilities and responsibilities of 
motherhood. 

The story of the awakening of a single 
mother is interesting. Perhaps the case 
of Mrs. Brenner is typical. Jimmie had 
been just three weeks in the First Grade 
when he came home bearing a bit of card- 
board. Mrs. Brenner fingered it doubt- 
fully. -She read the card aloud to Jimmie, 
whe disclaimed all knowledge of the matter 
except that “all the fellows had ’em.” 


The Parent-Teacher Association of the Mount- 
ville Public School invites you to its next meeting, 
October 3, at 4p. M. Good speakers. Bring the 
children. 


Jimmie advocated acceptance. 

“Come on, momma,” he urged. “I 
got a swell teacher.” 

Mrs. Brenner consulted her husband. 
The head of the house, an intelligent, hard- 
working machinist, decided it would be all 
right to go once and try it out. Thus 
fortified, Mrs. Brenner attended. A kin- 
dergartner relieved her of the children at 
the door, assured her that she was quite 
capable of caring for three—even the eigh- 
teen-months-old baby—and that it was 
no trouble at all. Unhampered by anxiety 
for the behavior of her brood, Mrs. Brenner 
slipped into a rear seat. A woman was 
reading a paper on “Moral Training for 
Young Children.” It had vague meaning 
for Mrs. Brenner, and she felt relieved 
when it was ended and a pleasant, practical 
sort of woman began to talk about the need 
for mothers to work together for better 
things for their children. 

“Your children should have pure food,” 
concluded the speaker, ‘‘they should have 
clean milk; they should have better schools; 
places to play in where they are out of 





danger. To get these things, legislatures 
must pass bills appropriating sums of 
money. You cannot go and urge them to 
do it, because you have babies in your arms. 
But the women whose children are grown 
can do this work for you. All over the 
country they are working for you and for 
your children, trying to make the laws bet- 
ter. They want you to help by adding 
your name to the association. It costs 
ten cents a year to do that. Isn’t it worth 
that to you to help things along?” 


The Zeal of the Local Clubs 


The idea of making the laws better ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Brenner. As the wife of an 
intelligent, active union man she knew them 
to be pretty bad. If anybody could get a 
playground so that Jimmie. and Jack 
wouldn’t always be under the wheels of the 
auto-trucks, it would be worth ten cents 
a year and more. When the speaker called 
for the names of those who wanted to join 
the National Congress of Mothers, Mrs. 
Brenner took ten cents from her purse and 
offered her name. Some two weeks later 
she received a card of membership. 

She put the card on the mantelpiece, and 
made up her mind to attend regularly the 
schoolhouse meetings. For three years she 
went and listened. Because of the baby and 
of Jimmie and Jack she could do no more. 
But when the three years had passed and 
Jimmie and Jack were both in school and 
the baby was attending kindergarten, she 
went as a member of a committee to ask 
the Board of Education to establish the 
long-desired playground for her children, and 
for all the children of the neighborhood. 

Three years of listening had taught her 
many things. Always a self-respecting per- 
son, she applied her new practical knowl- 
edge. When a physician addressed the 
association on diet for growing children, she 
reconstructed the family menu; when a 
mother read a paper issued by the health 
department on the deadly menace of the 
house-fly, she bought screens and a fly- 
swatter and kept the garbage-pail covered. 
Then one day there was announced at 
the parent-teacher association a three-days 
convention of all the mothers’ clubs in the 
country. Mrs. Brenner made up her mind 
to attend at least one session. She saw her 
three children safely to the schoolhouse, 
and holding her membership-card, hurried 
to the convention. Up on the platform 
a woman was speaking of the common 
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house-fly, 
its menace 
to the home, 
and of the efforts 
made in her own state 
to subdue the pest. Mrs. Brenner listened 
sympathetically. She knew all about the fly. 
When the next speaker announced as her 
topic “Sensible Breakfasts for School Chil- 
dren,” Mrs. Brenner began to feel quite at 
home. The succeeding speakers increased 
that feeling. One after another talked on 
topic after topic with which she was well 
acquainted; she had met them all in the 












If a child does wrong 
who is responsible? 
“We other mothers,” 
says Mrs. Schoff. 
And the Congress 
has set out toabolish 
reform schools by 
training mothers 
and securing better 
juvenile courts. 
These influences can 
save children 


parent-teacher associ- 
ation during her three 
years of listening. 
All over the country 
mothers’ clubs have 
been formed in re- 
sponse to local condi- 
tions. In Utah it was 
the dread of polyg- 
amy that first drove 
the mothers to combine. In some places 
it has been the menace of child labor; 
often it is the simple human wish to 
elucidate their common problems. Some- 
times a trivial incident results in a club. 
For instance, at Woodburn, Miss Ravelly, 
the new school-teacher, invited two mothers 
to the schoolhouse to “make up” a petty 
difference. But Miss Ravelly didn’t stop 
there. She turned the conversation to the 
clothes that school-girls should wear. 
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at home and attend to their business. 
Our grandmothers got on very well 
without any mothers’ clubs!” 

“But life wasn’t so complicated 
then, Doctor,’ Miss Ravelly pleaded. 
“Women did not have to know so much 
about their job. If the family died of ty- 
phoid, no one knew it was-because the well 
had been contaminated. ~They did not 

know that dust may mean death, and 
that the house-fly is a menace. To be 
a good housekeeper nowadays you 
> ___ have to have a certain amount 
of scientific training.” 
The doctor laughed. 
“And do you think 
you are going to get 
scientific training 
at your mothers’ 
meetings?” he 
asked. 

“T think it’s 
there that we 
are going to find 
how much we 

need it,” the girl 
answered boldly, 
“and that’s the 
. first step toward 
getting it. Of 
course we shall 
need outside 
help, too, and I 
was just going to 
ask you if you 
would give usasim- 
ple, practical talk 
on the best diet for 
school children?” 
The doctor re- 
fused sternly to 
contribute to 












































During the discussion that fol- 
lowed, two or three other mothers 
came rather shyly in, and Miss 
Ravelly drew them into the con- 
versation. 

“We were speaking of the 
wisest way of dressing the 
children. Mrs. Williams 
and Mrs. Vokes have such 
good ideas. What do you 
think ? 

Before the afternoon ey 
ended they had together 
worked out a definite SS 
costume, of which flat , ™ 
heels, loose, warm 
clothes, and hats 
that stayed on 
the head were 
the main fea- 
tures. When 
they rose to go, 
Miss Ravelly 
expressed her 
regret. “I 
wanted somuch 
to ask youabout 
food,”’ she said— 
“what in the end 
you find the most 
nourishing.” It 
was agreed that 
the mothers would 
return the next 
week. 

When they came School-girls and Paris 
—and many more fashions do not go to- 
came this time— _ gether. The Congress of 
the subject of diet Mothers would dress 
provedfruitful. Old the girl becomingly, but 
Mrs. Holmes kept not so as to attract at- 
repeating that nee 


nothing was better such folly. 
than “old-fashioned oatmeal, cooked over- Miss Ravelly 
night”; while young Mrs. Parker, the doc- sighed. “I’m 


sorry, fornow 
I shall have 
to call on 
Dr. Hilton; 
and it does 
seem ashame 


tor’s pretty and very silly wife, asserted that 
she “couldn’t see any real harm in pie.” 
Another woman had been conscientiously 
struggling with an article on diet in a Sun- 
day paper. “But, oh, dear, I never can re- 
member what they mean by proteids and 


carbohydrates!” to bring 
These words gave Miss Ravelly a new idea. him all 
The only real scoffer, the only antagonistic spirit the way 
out here.” 


in the village, was Dr. Parker. 


“Mothers’ clubs!” the doctor had cried very Dr. Par- 
scornfully. “Just an opportunity forwomento  kerstared. Did she mean Hilton, 
get together and gossip. They had better stay the great New York physiological 
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chemist? She certainly did. And did she its formation, taking in, as it did, women of 
for one instant imagine that he would take ll environments—the rich and the poor, 
the trouble to come all the way to Wood- college women and the unschooled, the 
burn to address a handful of mothers? Yes, wage-earner and the woman of leisure— 
she had a letter from him saying he would _ but it was democratic in its very essence— 
come any Saturday she selected. the problems of motherhood are present 
Perhaps professional jealousy had nothing _ with all classes. 
to do with it, but Dr. Parker consented to “Of course we know that in reality 
give the desired talk. The odd thing was mothers have nothing to do,” remarked one 
that Dr. Hilton came down from from New York, with a humorous 
New York just the same, and sat twinkle. ‘‘ Economists and phildso- 
on the platform, and praised phers have definitely proved 
Dr. Parker’s speech, and said that! The work of woman 
a few words himself, and has been so largely trans- 
contributed not a little ferred from the home 


by his good nature and to. the factory and 
charm to the success of school, and labor-sav- 
the club’s first evening ing devices have 
meeting, to which fathers proved so efficient, 


and school-directors were that the mother’s 
also asked. work is over in a jiffy 


Before a month had and she is ready to go 
passed, the club was well es- out into the world and 
tablished and its results began specialize at some other 
to be seen. In the spring, the profession. Only—how 
membership having reached fifty, does it work out? The child 


the club joined the National : spends five hours a day in the 
Congress of Mothers, and sent schoolroom, and that means that 


a delegate to the national since I am responsible for the 
convention. The child, I must see to it that the 
delegate never forgot schoolroom is a clean and fit 
the experience. place for a child to stay in, 

But it was not the facts and that the instruction 
she heard that most im- given is instruction proper 
pressed her. It was a new for a child to receive. The 
sense of comradeship with manufacturer of food has 
other women, a new reali- been taken from the 
zation of the democ- home to the factory; 
racy of being a well, I must keep 
mother. For my child alive 






































not only was ~ _ andin good 
the con- health, so 
gress de- Iamalso 


respon- 
sible 


mocra- 
tic in 


“If mothers don't work they ought to!” Everywhere the things they should look after multiply. In the 
far West Mrs. Robert H. Tate has been conspicuously successful in carrying the Congress's ideas into the 
schools, where, next to the home, is the best chance to build character and preserve health 
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for the factory’s turning out food that 
is clean and nutritious. Nobody has as 
yet done these things well enough to re- 
lieve me of responsibility—I wish that 
they would! The vacuum cleaner does 
the work in less time than the broom; but 
in the days when I used a broom no one 
had told me that dust meant disease and 
death, and so the vacuum cleaner is used 
oftener than the broom ever was. I wager 
the old-time mother didn’t spend minutes 
uncounted chasing elusive house-flies!_ No, 
if her children died it was the will of the 
Lord. But if my children sicken and die 
I know that I had a hand in the killing, 
since the economists and philosophers have 
proved to me that children live and flourish 
if rightly born and rightly cared for. It 
looks to me as if I could spend twenty- 
four hours a day on the job and have little 
accomplished in the end. Not,” she 
added hastily, “that I mean to complain. 
This is my business. Only, once in a while 
I rise to disprove that theory of golden 
leisure. If mothers don’t work they 
ought to.” 

This has a new and modern sound. 
Formerly it was customary that the meet- 
ings of two or three should be attended by 
an interchange of sympathies over the worry 
of bringing babies through their second 
summers. But the woman who joins the 
National Congress learns quickly that her 
fellow-members scorn complaint. Johnny 
is her job, and she comes to believe in 
Johnny, and in her job, and in herself. 
She has no faith in the historic “mother- 
instinct,” except as it moves her to acquire 
mother-wisdom. 


For Country and for Home 


It is clubs of such nature, formed in each 
case in response to a particular local con- 
dition, that are the essential feature of 
the Mothers’ Congress. One may join the 
congress as an individual, but it relies 
principally on its clubs. Yet not on them 
alone; it has still other work to do. It has 
seen—rather reluctantly, perhaps—that the 
“state stands above the parent.” It has 
not been able to ignore the fact that all legis- 
lation affecting childhood and the home is 
also its concern, and it has wisely decided to 
give this work into the hands of the older 
women—the women whose duty as mother 
to their own children is accomplished. 

“Our work will not be finished,” stated 
Mrs. Schoff, “until every reform school in 


the country has been abolished. There is 
no need for reform schools. If a child 
does what is wrong, it is we who need 
reforming, we other mothers who are re- 
sponsible.” 

All over the country likewise, members of 
the congress are working to secure simplic- 
ity of dress among school-girls. Does this 
seem a small matter when compared with 
juvenile court work? Then ponder on the 
relation between the peekaboo waist, the 
narrow slit-skirt, the transparent hose of a 
school-girl, and her street flirtations, her 
“dates,” and the character of the men who 
seek her out. 

Through the national department of child 
welfare legislation, the state departments, 
and local committees, the congress has been 
an active and untiring worker for mothers’ 
pensions. Unquestionably the credit for the 
passage of mothers’ pension laws in many 
states belongs in large measure to the moth- 
ers who have been working for the mother 
in the home and the abolition of in- 
stitutions for children. But the congress 
isa modest body: For six years :it has 
worked also for uniform marriage and di- 
vorce laws; for compulsory birth registra- 
tion; for the teaching of morality and sex 
truths to young children. It began these 
movements in the face of opposition, has 
watched them grow popular, and when the 
end is reached will probably accept the vic- 
tory thankfully and refrain from claiming a 
share in the glory. 

The mothers are in the movement to 
work, They claim that no reform in politics, 
no remedial legislation, no readjustment of 
wealth, can effect much progress until 
the parents of the coming generation are 
adequately trained guardians of their 
children. 

To give every mother an opportunity 
to learn how to develop the physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual nature of her child; 
to secure closer relations between home 
and school (great stress is laid on this); to 
encourage mothers’ clubs in public schools 
and elsewhere; to secure adequate laws for 
dependent and delinquent children—these 
are the mothers’ stated aims, and their 
summing up comes in one sentence—to 
raise the standard of home life. All 
over the nation, the newly awakened 
mother-spirit echoes the faith in its per- 
sonal form: 

“We believe in ourselves! We believe 
in our children!” 
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Many kindly ghosts of memory peopled 
the still rooms, and Abel retreated into the 
yard again, quite choked with warm 
remembrances 
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AHEN Abel Phinney came 
back from the West, after 
he had tried mining and 
learned it was not so easy 
as farming, but a good deal 
more filling to the pocket, 
he found his old house shut 
up, as he had expected, 
after being left a long time 
alone. But it had also a sulky look that 
he had not remembered. It seemed to 
resent having been neglected so long. 
There were the stepping-stones to the 
side gate and the orchard. His feet found 
them by the feel, though the grass had 
grown so rank above them. Intimate 
corners of the yard brought their summons 
to keen memories. He felt like a ghost of 
his childish self, stepping about the restricted 
confines where, for his little legs, there had 
once been large wandering. Abel was a tall, 
slim fellow with a thin brown face and 
bright eyes that seemed to be always asking 
questions. He felt sometimes that, with his 
beginnings, he had made a good deal of his 
life; but in these minutes of retrospect he 
would have liked at least to see the little 
chap in ignoble petticoats stumbling about 


BY ° ALICE - BROWN 
Drawings by Clara €lsene Peck 


Go West and make money; come back and win love. That was the 
custom of an earlier day. New England was then one broad field of 
romance, a maid and her lover familiar sights in every village. Alice 
Brown tells of such a courtship in this story of a girl who loved flowers 


the yard on happy quests. For the little 
chap had had mother to go in to when he 
was tired, and for the grown-up Abel there 
was only an echoing house. 

Presently he turned the key and went 
steadily in to meet the ghosts that were 
surely, he knew, peopling the still rooms. 
There were a good many—beneficent, kindly 
ghosts all of them—and Abel retreated into 
the yard again, quite choked with warm 
remembrances. 

As he stepped forth, a glimpse of some 
persistent jill-run-over-the-ground made 
him think of his mother’s garden, the little 
patch surrounded by a picket fence and 
entered by a low gate, over at the east where 
the beehives used to stand. Abel could pre- 
dict, with the gardener’s instinct, just what 
tough-lived posies had survived there. 
Sweet-william, a stalk or two, would struggle 
miserably. Syringa would be sweet with 
bloom. The iris would have kept its 
lances straight, and the old yellow lily. 
But here he found that he must not 
think about it any more. If he ever 
came back, he might look into the garden; 
but he was sure now he never could. It 
should lie there in his memory, gay with 
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the flowers of another time. It must bea 
brave man who could look on a dead garden. 

There was one more goal of pilgrimage. 
Round the corner of the cross-road to 
Emery Judson’s house was the little bury- 
ing-ground where all his people had been 
laid.. It was a forsaken spot, he knew, 
because for many years now the neighbor- 
hood had elected to lie in the new cemetery 
on the road to town. He had sent money 
from year to year to keep the family head- 
stones righted; but it was, he knew, the 
part of loyalty to see that the money had 
been honestly used. When he. made up 
his mind to go now, he walked quickly away 
without looking back, lest the blank win- 
dows should reproach him with their un- 
peopled stare. Heturned the corner by 
the great chestnut-tree and went on to 
the little graveyard, where the gate stood 
unlatched and a clove-pink lay on one of 
the three grass-fringed stones that made 
the steps. 

Abel glanced at the pink and then, 
careful not to set his foot upon it, passed 
by. It had looked like a soft welcoming 
sign, and he had been on the point of 
picking it up. But because this was the 
graveyard, the flower, even upon the step 
itself, seemed sacred to the place. He 
turned into the grassy space between graves 
that led him to the western corner. That 
was his corner. He. had taken that way 
when he used to go to cut the grass above 
the graves, and the bitter time when his 
father had been taken there, and then his 
mother. The whole little yard was an 
ecstasy of green; but when he faced his 
own.corner, he stopped in a trembling amaze. 
This was not green, but blue and_ yellow 
and the varied velvet of sweet-williams. 
There lay the graves like green coverleted 
beds; but in the space beyond, where 
Abel knew his own place waited him, had 
sprung a miracle of gardening. Larkspur 
was there, and. richest monkshood, and in 
the intervals between these stately darlings, 
heartsease bloomed. Abel stood there, and 
like a creature come out of sleep, rubbed his 
eyes and looked again. He didn’t in the 
least believe the garden was real. It was 
magic, he knew, wrought for his home-com- 
ing. But one thing scoffed at that romantic 
solace. The soil was black with wet. 
There had been no rain. Somebody, the 
creator of the garden perhaps, had watered 
it that hour. He bent over the plants and 
touched them as they stirred in the light 


breeze. Their velvet bloom was real. 
Then he turned about, and walked fast out 
of the yard and on to the house where 
Emery Judson used to live. On the way 
he found another clove-pink, lying like 
a sign, and picked it up. 

Emery Judson’s house looked just the 
same, only a shade grayer from the lack of 
paint. It was a bare little house with no 
blinds, and no softening adornment but 
the jessamine over the door. Abel went 
up the path, glancing keenly before him, 
and he saw, sitting on the porch, nursing 
a cane, what seemed to be the father. of 
Emery Judson. Yet Abel knew who it was. 
This was Emery Judson himself, older and 
more frail. Abel stopped before him and 
put out his hand. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Judson?” he began. 

“Hey?” inquired Judson. “Be you the 
tax-collector? I’m a little hard of hearin’.” 

“Why, you remember me,” said Abel. 
This time he used a loud, clear voice. 
“Tt’s Abel Phinney that lived round the 
corner.” 

Just at that moment two things of a 
strange similarity happened. A white but- 
terfly appeared, as if out of nowhere, drifted 
to the veranda-rail, and settled there; and 
a slender girl, dressed in white, and with 
a skin and hair and eyes all according 
radiances, appeared from the house. Abel 
had absently noted the butterfly; and now 
that he saw the girl, he knew they were 
alike. She had heard his clarion cry of 
introduction, and she came forward, with 
a small, kind smile to him, and in tender 
solicitude bent over the old man. 

“Grandsir,” said she, “you know. It’s 
Abel Phinney.” But the old man’s eyes 
still questioned him. “It’s little Abel,” 
said she. A flush came into her cheeks, 
and she cast Abel a look of droll beseeching 
to forgive the liberty. “You’ve often 
wondered what became of little Abel.” 

“Be you Abel Phinney? ” Grandsir Judson 
quavered, with the air of having somehow 
opened a window into his mind and in- 
vited the freshening air of memory to blow 
in upon him. “Why, you used to be a 
terrible little chap.” 

“Ves,” said Abel. “I was mighty little 
then.” 

“T dunno’s ever I see a boy change as 
you have,” said grandsir. ‘‘Where’ve you 
been? Be you goin’ to settle down ag’in?”’ 

Abel felt himself thrown so effectually 
and at one toss back into his former period 
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*Grandsir,” she said, “it's Abel Pninney.” But the old man’s eyes still 
questioned him. A flush came into Myra's cheeks. “You've often wondered 
what became of little Abel,” she said 
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that it seemed 
to him he must 
own to have 
been “in swim- 
_min’” unlawful- 
ly, or stealing Mi 
porters. . 

““T’ve just 
come to look things over,” he said. “I’m 
afraid I’ve got to make up my mind to sell.” 

“ M-m,” said grandsir wisely. Then he 
betook himself to that solitude of the old 
whence they emerge, temporarily fortified, 
to let their senses work again; and the girl 
said softly to Abel: 

_  “He’ll drop off a minute, now. Won’t 
you sit down?” 

“T don’t know who you are,” said Abel. 
He was bewildered. The butterfly had 
gone from the rail, and that made it seem 
again as if the girl might be the butterfly. 

“Why,” said she, “I’m Myra Lee.” 

“You ain’t little Myra that used to come 
over from Ginseng Wood to visit?” 

“Yes.” Her blue eyes brimmed with 
tears. ‘‘And father’s dead, and mother’s 
dead, and now I live with grandsir.” 

“T_ never see such a place as this,” said 
Abel—“ everybody dyin’ an’ growin’ old.” 

“Well,” said Myra gently, with a little 
laugh bubbling through her voice, ‘I ain’t 
old.” 

“No,” said Abel. “But when I look 
round an’ see the changes—”’ 

“What d’ you say?” inquired grandsir, 
suddenly coming to himself and looking 
really quite equal to putting the question. 
“Ts that the tax-collector? No, no—you 
said you knew Abel Phinney, didn’t ye? 
Well, he better by half come back home an’ 
settle down.” 

But presently he had withdrawn again 
into his solitude, and Abel, conscious of 
being very much shocked at the girl’s task, 
said to her, ‘‘You don’t mean to tell me 
you live here all alone with him?” 

“Oh, yes,” said she. Something like 
indignation ran into her voice. “Why,” 
she ended, ‘“‘grandsir’s dear.” 

“T s’pose he is,”’ said Abel, in a helpless 
admiration of woman’s loyalty. “But he’s 
terrible helpless. How do you get along?” 

“T do all the work I can in the mornin’, 
while he’s abed,” said Myra. ‘“‘He makes 
a short day of it. Yes, while he’s abed 
I do lots of things.” 

Her eyes sparkled here, a flash and a glow 
instantly recalled by some sedate conscious- 











ness; but Abel 
gathered that 
when she was 
alone she did va- 
rious pleasant 
deeds. He longed 
to know a great 
many things 
about her—and part of his enlightenment 
she now took upon herself. 

“You see, I’m all alone. Father and 
mother died the same year. And grand- 
sir’s all I’ve got.” 

Her eyes met his with a frank simplicity 
in this confession of her poor estate; and 
again he thought of the white butterfly, 
so dauntless in braving the weather with 
its velvety wings, and so unaware of coming 
cold. He dropped his gaze now, because 
her sudden look of consciousness told him 
it had been too fervid, and it fell upon 
the clove-pink he still held absently. His 
late wonder came back upon him witha shock. 

““Well,” said he, “I come near forgettin’ 
my errand afterall. I come on the queerest 
thing half an hour ago; it’s the queerest 
thing that ever happened to me.” 

“What was it?” asked Myra. 

“Why, I’ve been over home there, lookin’ 
into things, an’ then I went up tothe buryin’- 
ground.” 

Myra was gazing straight at him, and 
he thought he had never seen such large, 
almost frightened, eyes. 

“What d’you s’pose had happened up 
there?” he asked. 

He put the question bluntly because he 
was really thinking about her eyes, and had 
to recall himself to what he came to tell. 

“What had?” Myra asked in a small, 
breathless voice. : 

“Why, somebody’s been an’ made a 
garden out of our lot. It’s all in bloom.” 

“In bloom?” she echoed. 

“Yes. It’s as pretty a sight as ever you 
see. I ain’t much of a man to get up things 
—fancies, you know, an’ the like o’ that; but 
first minute I see it, I felt as if mother must 
have come back an’ done it.” 

“Oh!” she breathed, a quick little breath 
as if the fancy must have hurt him and she 
Was Sorry. - 

“Anyways,” said Abel, “it’s as pretty 
a sight as ever you see, an’ I says to myself, 
‘I'll go over to Emery Judson’s an’ they’ll 
tell me how it come about.” 

Myra backed away from him, a tiny step 
that seemed to have. some significance. 
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She spoke hurriedly: ‘“Grandsir wouldn’t 
know. He don’t take any interest now in 
anything outside of the home lot.” 

“Well, don’t you know?” asked Abel. 
He was staring at her, thinking she was 
innocently making it queerer still. 

“T ain’t lived here so long as grandsir 
has,” she answered. The same little hur- 
ried catch was in her voice. 

“Why, no, course you ain’t,” said Abel, 
“but you might know. Well, I guess I'll 
put it to him next time he comes to.” 

“Oh, no, you mustn’t,” said Myra, in 
a perfect certainty that this, at least, must 
be understood. ‘‘Grandsir hates gardens.” 

“Hates gardens? - What’s he hate ’em 
for?” 

“No, he don’t exactly hate ’em, but they 
make him cry. It’s awful to see ’em cry,” 
she added, with a look of pitying introspec- 
tion; and Abel understood that ‘“they” 
were the pathetic old. 

“T can’t see,” he pursued, feeling very 
patient with her, because there was evi- 
dently a conviction behind her oddity, “I 
can’t see why a flower-garden should make 
anybody cry.” 

“Why,” said she, as if he ought to have 
compassed a matter so important, “’t was 
grandma. She had a garden out here in 
front. °*T was full of flowers—balm and 
hollyhocks and everything. And she used 
to work in it till she was so feeble she couldn’t 
hardly set the trowel into the dirt.” 

Abel’s gaze ran over the green yard 
where herdsgrass, uncut, had begun to head. 
“Well,” said he, “what come of it?” 

Myra stole a look over her shoulder at 
grandsir, bowing and recovering himself in 
his chair. She stepped a step nearer Abel, 
and spoke low, “He plowed it under.” 

“What for?” asked Abel, in amaze. 

“Why, grandma was workin’ in it the 
day she had her shock, and she fell right 
down amongst the balm. And grandsir 
was terrible upset by her dyin’—he always 
said he knew he should go first—and he 
never’s been the same since.” 

“Crazed him?” 

“No, no,’’she said indignantly.“Course not 
that. Grand- 
sir’s just as 
bright as any- 
body.Only he’s 
—different.” 

“Yes,” said 
Abel pitifully, 
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“And when he got—different,’ she 
went on, her soft eyes seeming to implore 
him not to find a harder word, “he kept 
thinkin’ he see grandma layin’ there 
amongst the balm. So mother says to him, 
first time she come over to find out how 
things were goin’, ‘Father, why don’t you 
plow the garden under?’ And says he, 
‘I will.’ And since then he’s been as con- 
tented as a child.” 

“You’ve made him contented,” Abel 
burst forth. He was looking back through 
a long vista of her soft mothering. “Well, 
I should hate to stan’ by an’ see a flower 
garden plowed under.” 

“Qh,” said she, in a calm acceptance of the 
ways of grief in moving men, “So did grand- 
sir. Mother said he was sick all that night, 
and sometimes she was afraid he wouldn’t 
pull through. And towards mornin’ he 
broke down and cried. He actually cried. 
And mother says he said over’n over, like 
a little mite of a child: ‘I’ve plowed up 
Delia’s garden. I’ve plowed up Delia’s 
garden.’ And mother says to him, ‘Don’t 
you think of it that way, father. It had 
to be.’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘an’ if ’t was to do 
over ag’in I’d do it. But I’ve plowed up 
Delia’s garden.’ And since that day he 
never’s mentioned it. So you see, I don’t 
want you should mention it to him.” 

“No,” said Abel. “Isee. All the same,” 
he continued, “I wish somebody’d tell me 
who made a garden out of my lot.” 

“You goin’ to stay round here long?”’ 

A deep red had come into her cheeks, 
and she seemed tense with some feeling 
more potent than their talk could warrant. 
This new excitement overlaid her. former 
aspect with a transforming brightness. 
When she asked him how long he should 
stay, it was with the air of saying she 
wanted him to go. And immediately Abel 
felt a new interest in the mystery, and 
judged he might extend his visit. 

“T was calculatin’,” he said, ‘to leave 
tonight, now I’ve looked things over.” 

“Oh,” said Myra. 

She plainly felt relief ;and noting that, some 
obstinate spirit of his own rose up in him, and 

he concluded: 
. “But now I’ve 
come on that 
flower garden, 
I guess I'll 
stay. I can 
spare the time 
well enough, 
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an’ the old tavern’s a pretty comfortable 
place to bunk’ down in.” 

“T don’t see what good ’t would do you,” 
she urged defiantly. ‘‘S’pose anybody 
could tell you—what you goin’ to do about 
it? You goin’ to prosecute ’em for takin’ 
up your land?” 

“No,” said Abel, “I’m goin’ to thank 
?em. I can’t explain why I’m so’ curious 
about it. Mebbe it’s because I feel as if 
somebody must have had good-will towards 
me. Seems if I’d had friends I ain’t known 
anything about. An’ I want to thank ’em, 
that’s all.” 

“Oh,” said Myra thoughtfully. “Is 
that the way it seems to you? Well, I 
hope so, I’m sure.” 

This was so flat a conclusion that Abel 
felt unreasonably-depressed by it, and rose 
to go. Grandsir took no notice, and after 
a questioning glanee at him, Abel forbore 
to say good-by.. He stepped out into the 
path, holding his hat awkwardly and wish- 
ing Myra would walk with him to the gate— 
or at least that he might venture to offer 
his hand. But she was standing immov- 
ably above him, the fierce red in her cheeks; 
and when he got to the gate he said to 
himself in a wondering tone, “How that 
girl does hate me!” 

Old Grinnell of the tavern showed a dif- 
ferent disposition. So few were visitors 
for more than an hour’s detention that he 
grew almost affectionate when Abel pro- 
posed camping down for a week or more. 
Once Abel, with an added excitement as at 
some disloyalty, led him to speak of the 
Judsons and the little house in the lane. 
But Grinnell dismissed the Judsons with a 
contemptuous comment that they lived 
“pretty nigh the wind.”” Abel, even against 
his judgment, asked no questions about the 
graveyard garden. For some reason, he 
couldnot ask about it. But every day, 
and sometimes twice a day, he visited the 
garden. 

It was usually in the late afternoon, be- 
cause then the shadows fell sweetly across 
the plot, and over all the herbage there 
was peace. Sometimes he went in the 
early morning when the leaves were sprent 
with dew, and always he had a sense of 
companionship as pronounced as his lone- 
liness in the old house had been. 

He could not tell whether the blooming 
plants made his hope more gay or their 
fragrance breathed out a homely solace, 
but somehow he got nearer his past, and 


nearer the men and women who peopled it, 
here in this spot where they lay at his feet 
in every evidence that they were no more. 

Three times he went to the little house 
at the end of the lane, and each time he 
found grandsir nodding on the veranda; 
but within, the place was as still as if-no 


Myra had ever moved in it with her butter- + 


fly grace. ‘Grandsir, in his detached way, 
made’ him mildly welcome, and seemed 
pleased eniough to exchange’ a phrase. or 
two between:.somnolent intervals. After 
the third visit Abel felt, with a curious 
mortification and regret, that: he had had 
his answer. The butterfly had no notion 
of again winging toward his dull surfaces. 
She was about gayer tasks, with more honey 
in them, than talking to dull tetuming 
travelers. 

Suddenly on one of his late aibecooen 
visits to the garden, he saw that it was not 
in its best estate. It had the look of deso- 
lation that comes to herbage fainting under 
midsummer neglect. It had been a week 
of bright, unbroken weather, but so like 
an immortal garden had this seemed-to 
Abel that it had not occurred to him it 
could suffer lack. And it was ill of more 
than drought. Little insolent weeds had 
come into it. Whoever had made -it 
flourish had left it to neglect. The garden 
was deserted. The instant that came to 
Abel he fell on his knees, regardless of 
excellent trousers, and began weeding: 
He was moved by a passionate solicitude 
lest it should die. It seemed to him that 
many things hung on the well-being of this 
garden, and they all concerned him. _ It 
had been set there to comfort him in his 
home-coming, and if it were to die, some- 


thing of ill omen was in store for him. He 


weeded furiously, and loosened the dry 
earth with his hands. When the task was 
three-quarters done, he began to smile at 
himself for his foolish haste, and left it 
till the morrow when he could bring tools 
and finish properly. But he would: come 
back that night, he told himself, armed 
witb a pail, and fetch water for it from 
Emery Judson’s well. 

Old Grinnell was unusually insistent with 
his stories after supper, and Abel escaped 
from him only when the full moon had come 
into power. Then, since Grinnell had left 
him for a moment, he slipped round to the 
stable and helped himself to a pail-he had 
located by the door. Abel laughed at 
himself when he went down the road carry- 












































“Why, don't you see,” said Abel, “ what it's all come round to? 
home just as if ‘t was intended, and here's you, just as if ‘t was intended, 
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ing his pail. He couldn’t have asked old 
Grinnell for it. He couldn’t, even in its 
need, have betrayed his garden to common 
eyes. He even hoped grandsir would be 
abed, so that he could fill the pail at the 
well and get away without reasons given. 
Of Myra he wouldn’t think. He was 
aware of a little spot of sore consciousness 
that she needn’t have hated him quite 
so hard. 

The Judson house lay as still in the moon- 
light as an enchanted bower. Abel let 
the bucket down softly and poised it with 
a careful hand before he filled his pail. 
Then he took his way along the lane, carry- 
ing evenly, and stopped only at the stone 
steps of thelittlegraveyard. Thereherested 
his pail a moment, chiefly to look about him 
at the moonlit wonder of the place, and on 
his ears fell the sound of drops, the musical 
beat of rain. Yet the night was of an un- 
broken clearness. This was not rain; he 
knew what it was. Somebody was water- 
ing the garden. He left his pail and went 
quietly up the steps, and as softly inwards 
a rod or two. There he saw her, a white 
figure in the moonlight; and at once heknew. 
For an instant more he stood there still, 
moved to the last fiber by the sweetness of 
it. Either it was her garden as well as his, 
or else she had come to the rescue of it; 
and either way it seemed to him wonderful. 

“Myra,” he called softly, “it’s me. 
Don’t be afraid.” 

The sound of the raining drops ceased, 
and he heard her set down her watering- 
pot. He went forward very slowly, for 
it see-ned to him she might easily be fright- 
ened. And as he went, he called her name. 

When he was three or four paces from her, 
she answered him. “I ain’t afraid,’’ said she. 

“You know who ’t is?” he asked her now, 
coming upon her face to face. 

“Yes,” said Myra, “course I know who 
te 

There were a great many things Abel 
wanted to say; but all he could think of 
was: “I weeded em. I begun this afternoon, 
and tomorrow I’m goin’ to finish.” 

“Yes,” said Myra, “I come up along 
about five, and when I found they were so 
dry—why, I couldn’t bear to see ’em.” 

She seemed to be defending herself, and 
he wanted more than anything in the world 
to reassure her. But his wonder had first 
to be assuaged. 

“Myra,” said he, “whose garden is it?” 
“JT don’t know,” said Myra. Her voice 
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sounded as if she were a little exasperated, 
and yet as if she might cry. “It’s on your 
land; so I s’pose it’s yours.” 

“No, no,” said Abel. “Who set it 
out here?” 

Now she was crying, he was sure. ‘You 
said ’t was a comfort to you to find it,” 
she broke forth. “ You said’t was ’most 


as if your mother’d come and done it for’ 


you. Well, why don’t you go on thinkin’ 
so? If that’s the way it’s goin’ to be a 
comfort to you, you have it that way.” 

“That ain’t the way I want it,” said 
Abel. “I want you to say you set it out, 
an’ I want to tell you it’s your garden, an’ 
not mine.” And then he added, quite 
without reason or deliberation, “I want 
everything to be yours.” 

“Well, I did set it out,” said Myra, still 
in. that vexed tone of finding results quite 
different from what she had expected. “I 
set it out this spring.” 

“What d’you do it for?” Abel asked her 
eagerly, and now she seemed suddenly 
willing to talk. 

“T did it because I can’t live without 
a garden, and mother couldn’t and grandma 
couldn’t, and I don’t see how anybody that’s 
got any feelin’ could. And when I come 
over here to take care of grandsir, I knew 
I never could have one on his land, and 
I knew there wasn’t a livin’ soul ever come 
up into this old graveyard. So I used to 
get up at four o’clock and lock grandsir 
in, and come here and spade and hoe. And 
I had a beautiful time, and by and by ’t was 
done, and ’t was my garden. That’s all.” 

“Where'd you get your plants?” 

She did hesitate for a moment here, and 
answered sulkily like a naughty child, “I 
stole ’em.” : 

“Stole ’em?”’ 

“Yes, out o’ your old garden. Some 
o’ the larkspurs and the monkshood—why, 
it had fought its way there for years. And 
the clove-pinks. And the featherfew. Why, 
I never see-things with such life in ’em; 
seemed as if I couldn’t bear not to save 
7em. And I did.” 

Her voice was defiant now, but Abel, 
answering, spoke softly: “Why didn’t 
you try to save ’em where they were? 
What’d you go through all this for—takin’ 
‘em up an’ tuggin’ ’em up here?” 

“Why,” said Myra, “’twas too near 
that path where they cut across lots. You 
don’t s’pose I was to goin’ to have folks 
say I stole your garden? Besides, here it’s 
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near enough so’s I can run up to ’em a 
dozen times a day, and grandsir never 
know.” 

Abel thought he had never heard of 
anything so pitiful: all the land in the world, 
and a butterfly like this having to steal her 
honeyed treasure and carry it to a grave- 
yard! But the garden seemed more and 
more removed from him, and he put out 
a hand to give it one detaining touch. 

“T’m glad you took my lot,” said he. 
“T’m glad you set your garden right in here.” 

“Yes,” said she innocently. “The sun 
lays here ’most all day long; and besides, 
that wall’s complete for keepin’ off the 
wind. Besides, they said you never’d 
come back round here.” 

Something strong and not to be resisted 
rose in Abel then. ‘“ Well,” he said, “I’ve 
come, an’ what’s more, I’m goin’ to stay.” 

“What,” said Myra, “always?” 

“T don’t know,” said Abel, “whether 
I shall stay for good, or whether I shall 
stay till grandsir dies an’ you’ve got your 
walkin’ papers. An’ I don’t know but 
what grandsir’ll have to come along with 
us, so’s you can come an’ set out gardens 
for me.” 

“Why,” said Myra, in perfect honesty, 
“you must be crazy.” 

“Ves,” said Abel, “I feel as if I was. 
All this light on you, an’ me feelin’ as I do 
for you, an’ you don’t know me from Adam. 
It’s enough to make any man crazy.” 


? 


“T can’t set out gardens for you,” said 
Myra gently. She had the maternal soft- 
ness of the creature who recognizes the 
striving male, and knows he must be soothed. 
“T ain’t got time. It’s as much as I can 
do to take care o’ this.”’ 

“Why, don’t you see,” said Abel, “what 
it’s all come round to? I’m back home, 
just as if ’t was intended, an’ here’s you, 
just as if ’t was intended, too. An’ I ain’t 
never goin’ to leave hold o’ you. You 
don’t like me now. Course you don’t. 
You wouldn’t have hid away from me all 
this week if you had. But I know what 
you be, an’ I did first time I see you.” 

“Why!” said Myra. It sounded as if 
she had had a great shock and had become 
very serious over it. “Is it that you mean?” 

“Course it’s that,” said Abel. ‘“An’ 
here it is, all moonlight an’ the flowers— 
you smell ’em!—an’ by’mby, when we’ve 
lived together years an’ years, we'll say: 
‘Whatever made us lose that minute that 
was the best minute that ever was? Why 
didn’t I kiss you then—now, I mean?’— 
an’ then you’d understand, you little dear.” 

“Oh,” said Myra softly. The sound was 
hardly a word at all. Abel just heard the 
breath, like a child’s contented sigh. 

“Come, you little dear,” said he, “you 
come one step so’s I shall know I can come 
two—an’ not make you afraid.” 

“Be careful,” said Myra. “Don’t step 
on the clove-pinks.” 
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Mother Goose Series— Drawing by Jessie Willcox Smith 


Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, 
Had a wife and couldn't keep her; 





He put her in a pumpkin shell, 
And there he kept her very well 





I was like a forlorn child lost in a strange country. I wanted warm human contact. I wanted Clinton to draw 
me to him with that greqt gesture of possession I knew so well. But as he felt my hand on his shoulder, he drew 
610 away with a sort of shiver (“ How I Kept My Husband "’) 
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How I Kept My Husband 


The condition pictured in this story is probably duplicated at some time in every home. 
Most men and women ardently desire to keep their marriage vows, but temptations assail 
the most guarded lives. When they come, the path of virtue is frequently adhered to 
not by one’s own fortitude, but- by the kindly assistance of the home partner. As fre- 
quently, perhaps, the way to disaster is made more easy by that partner’s quickly roused 
bitterness.. Loving hearts are sensitive, and eager to detect the slightest cooling of ardor. How 
should such a change be combatted? By recriminations and tears, or by cheerfulness and sym- 
pathy? Which course appeals to you? We might have printed this story anonymously and 
pretended that it was a real confession by the one who wrote it. It is a real confession, but 


: we asked Mrs. Vorse to write it, for she has sympathy, insight into the ways of the heart, and 


above all is a masterful story-teller. When the tempter comes will you do as this woman did? 


By. Mary Heaton Vorse 


Author of ‘‘ Jimmie Preston Stories,” *‘Stories of a Little Person,’” ‘The Heart's Country,” etc. 


Illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller 


HAVE often wondered how I could tell 

the first part of my story without 

making it sound as intangible as some 

nightmare of which one remembers 
only the fright and not the incidents. But 
there are so many women to whom some- 
thing like this must have happened that 
perhaps after all I can make myself intel- 
ligible. Almost every woman who has ever 
been in love remembers moments when 
some invisible bell sounded the warning 
that she and her man were passing over 
some dangerous and hidden reef of the emo- 
tions, while on the surface everything 
seemed fair and without danger. _ 

The first time I definitely noticed this 
curious inner warning, I remember with a 
peculiar vividness. Clinton and I were sit- 
ting on the piazza of our little house one 
Sunday afternoon. It was an old-fashioned 
house and stood further back from the road 
and had more land about it than the 
houses of our neighbors, which had all been 
built- with modern improvements, cement 
cellars and hardwood floors included, when 
this location became a pleasant residence 
suburb of the small city near which we 
lived. 

For a long time Clinton had been quiet, 
and it seemed to me that his thoughts had 
taken him off to some distant part of the 
world. I watched him for a while in a de- 
tached sort of way. I had no admonition 
of any approaching crisis. I was perfectly 
willing that his thoughts should stray any- 
where they pleased. I didn’t even care the 


proverbial penny what his thoughts were. 
But for the mere sake of saying something, 
I asked: 

‘What are you thinking about, Clinton?” 

He raised his head slowly, and for the 
briefest space he looked like a person who 
has been caught asleep when he should. 
have been awake. It was the most curious 
flicker of a look I’d ever seen on his face, as. 
if some invading individuality stared at me 
through Clinton’s eyes. But he answered 
smoothly enough: 

“Oh, I was just wondering if we wouldn’t 
have done better to have taken one of those 
modern houses. This house is just about 
impossible to heat on really cold days.” 

As he said this, I knew with complete cer- 
tainty that he threw out that remark merely 
as something behind-which. to hide his real 
thoughts. So sure was I that I didn’t even 
bother to say, “‘Why, on even the coldest 
days we used to speak of how warm the 
house kept!”—which was true. 

We sat in silence a few moments longer. 
Nothing in the world had changed. The 
day was a calm day in June. Pleasant 
shouts of children playing came to us; I 
could hear, somewhere in the distance, the 
click, click, click of a lawn-mower; the 
spray from the hose threw occasional drops 
over the piazza rails; everything about was 
normal and sweet and Sunday-afternoonish; 
but over my own spirit had come a chill. 

Clinton got up. ‘‘ Don’t you find the odor 
of that honeysuckle a little heavy when the 
sun shines on it?” he asked. He sauntered 
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to the little wicker piazza-table. ‘‘I thought 
I put my pipe down here,” said he, and 
went lazily into the house with the air of a 
man about to return as soon as he had 
found his pipe. 

Again that seventh sense told me that he 
would not come back unless I went for him; 
and that, wherever he was, he was sitting 
thinking of some place far off. All that 
mothering instinct that made me know, be- 
fore he told me, when Clinton was feeling 
ill; that made me know, before he spoke, if 
he liked my new gown; that made me know, 
even though he said no complaining word, 
when I had vexed him—all this part of me 
sounded a warning which, if one could put 
such things into words and sounds, would 
have tolled like a mournful, monotonous 
bell: “All wrong! All wrong!” 

I found myself saying these words in a 
whisper. If anyone had asked me at that 
moment what was wrong, I shouldn’t have 
been able to answer. If I had been asked 
later, I could only have said, ‘‘ Everything ”’; 
and if I had been asked to explain what I 
meant, I should have had to confess, “‘I 
don’t know.” I sat on the piazza, outward- 
ly the picture of a contented woman; but 
my mind was automatically putting to- 
gether a thousand details about Clinton and 
myself, details all unimportant in them- 
selves—unwonted silences, trifling irrita- 
tions, lack of interest in the small hobbies 
that usually interested him, sudden unex- 
pected bursts of affection for me. 

“Here,” said I to myself, “I’m getting 
morbid. How perfectly silly all this is! 
What ails you, Elizabeth?” I had an old 
aunt who used to bring me sharply out of 
unreasonable moods by her tart, “What 
ails you, Elizabeth?” and the phrase has al- 
ways been of great use to me in destroying 
sad moods. 

I walked to the front door and called: 
“Oh, Clinton! I’m going to run over to the 
Morrises’ a minute.” 

There was a moment’s pause before he 
called back, “‘T’ll go with you.” 

Clinton usually would do anything to 
escape going to the Morrises’. They were 
a family of five women of various ages—a 
grandmother, two girls, and the two widowed 
mothers of the girls. Clinton said it was a 
lonesome place for a man without another 
man to keep him in face. We walked along, 
talking the pleasant, superficial talk of peo- 
ple who have lived several years together 
in contentment and harmony. Suddenly 
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Clinton’s hand sought mine and pressed 
it warmly. 

“You're the dearest thing in all the 
world,” he said. It was as if he had sud- 
denly leaped back to me from the far-away 
place where his spirit had been; and his 
little caress was as unusual in such an en- 
vironment as it was spontaneous, for Clinton 
hated showing affection in public. 

I tell in detail all these small events partly 
because there were so few outward things to 
speak about and partly in the hope of giv- 
ing a picture of the impression I myself had 
received. You see, absolutely nothing had 
happened, yet definitely there was a new 
and disquieting element in our lives. All 
this looks as if I were one of those women 
who keep a finger forever on the pulse of 
their husbands’ emotions. But quite the 
reverse was true. I was, and to a great ex- 
tent still am, a happy-go-lucky kind of per- 
son. Laughter was easy for me and tears 
rare. We were both normal, happy young 
people, embarked on the great adventure of 
marriage only three years, with a baby 
daughter of eighteen months. We dis- 
agreed wholesomely, quarreled at times 
hotly, and immediately made it up with 
warmth. 

A good night’s sleep removed the dis- 
quieting impressions of the day before. I 
forgot all about them for several days, ex- 
cept for a momentary wonder as to what had 
been the matter with me. Then suddenly 
Clinton gave way to a fit of irritation, aris- 
ing from so small a cause that I have now 
forgotten what it was. He often spoke 
hastily—it was one of the defects of his vir- 
tues—but he had never been unjust to me 
before. 

This time he seemed to take a savage de- 
light in telling me all the unpleasant things 
in my character. The nervous shock of it 
made me burst into a flood of tears. Clin- 
ton’s anger changed to cool disgust. 

“Women are always crying,” said he. 
“I’m going back to the office.” He put on 
his hat and went. Now, I did not cry 
often. I cried so very seldom that tears on 
my part had always called forth from Clin- 
ton sympathy, and if they were from any 
fault of his, instant contrition. When he 
came home about midnight, some instinct 
warned me to pretend to be asleep. It was 
the first time I had concealed anything I 
felt from him. 

Next morning Clinton said: “I don’t 
know what was the matter with me, Beth. 
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Nothing in the world had changed. The day was a calm day in June, normal and sweet and Sunday- 
afternoonish; but over my own spirit had come a chill 


I must have hada brain-storm. I think I’m 
working too hard maybe.” He held my 
hands in his and covered them with kisses. 
There was a dazed look in his eyes, and ‘a 
deeply touching quality in his whole atti- 
tude. I threw my arms about him and 
held him to me, all the tenderness and love 
I felt for him enveloping both of us. It was 
a moment of deep understanding and sweet- 
ness, and the memory of it helped me in the 
next weeks. ‘‘When people can feel like 
that,” I would tell myself, “nothing else 
matters.” 

Thursday evenings in our house I always 
made special preparations for dinner and 
laid a couple of extra plates, and Clinton’s 
friends knew they could drop in if they felt 


like it. One of his office chums, Phil May- 
nard, happened in this evening. 

“Say, Beth,” this indiscreet youth told 
me, “you ought to give Clinton a pill—or 
maybe it’s a good whack on the head he 
needs! Last night I had to stay late in the 
office, and in sails Clinton. He sat and 
stared at nothing half the time. I couldn’t 
get a word out of him.” I knew where 
Clinton’s thoughts had been: in the same 
distant country to which they had taken 
him Sunday afternoon. 

Within the next month there happened 
a hundred queer little incidents. There 
was never anything like that one ter- 
rible outburst; but Clinton was constantly 
nervous and disturbed, his whole life seemed 
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out of tune. He would have those times of 
abstraction, and then swift returns to me 
when he seemed to be trying to hold on to 
me. I watched him with a growing ner- 
vous tension, with an ever-growing irrita- 
tion. I longed to cry at him: “ What’s the 
matter with you? What’s this that’s so 
spoiling your life?” But some invisible 
hand was over my mouth, when my nerves 
would have betrayed me into imprudence. 
How great an imprudence this would have 
been, my reason told me. For Clinton was 
in the position to say—so intangible were 
all the things that happened— 

“Why, nothing! What ails you, Eliza- 
beth?” or at most to explain, “I suppose 
I’m a little tired.” 

All this time the bell tolled monotonously : 
“All wrong! All wrong!” while my good 
every-day commonsense would tell me that 
with a few days Clinton’s oddnesses would 
blow over, that it was a hot summer—all 
the excuses which, in so intangible a situa- 
tion, reason makes to instinct. 

The next definite step in this wordless 
drama came when I put into words for 
myself the concrete fact that what ailed 
Clinton was neither nerves nor weari- 
ness. He was drifting away from me as 
surely as the ebbing tide, and there was a 
foreign element in his life, hostile to our 
common life together. A flood of anger 
and disgust overwhelmed me. 

“Oh,” I cried to myself, “what have I 
done that he should treat me so? What can 
life hold for him as sweet as our love, and 
his love for Elise? How wanton to risk our 
happiness! What terrible cruelty to take 
my life, that was so happy, and mar it in 
this way! How hideous to call into life a 
new human soul, and then threaten the 
mother’s happiness!” AndI rebelled fiercely. 
Why should I, innocent and loving—‘ the 
love of his life” Clinton had often called me 
—be made to suffer so? If I had been a 
hard woman to live with, or had failed him 
in any way, I could have shouldered part of 
the burden of blame, and things would have 
been easier. But I knew that my sins to- 
ward our common happiness had been small 
ones—as had Clinton’s until the coming of 
this menacing and inexplicable shadow. 

It grew in darkness from day to day. 
There were times when Clinton seemed to 
have a positive aversion toward me. At 
first it was something I only felt in his atti- 
tude. When we would be sitting together, 
reading, he would make an excuse about 
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writing a letter that needed concentration, 
and would go away by himself. He almost 
never wrote letters at home; now all at once 
he seemed to have a prodigious amount of 
writing to attend to; yet I never saw him 
with a pen in his hand. These subterfuges 
aroused in me a sullen hostility. My whole 
life’s training at home, as well as Clinton’s 
precept and example, had taught me to hate 
evasions of any kind. 

Presently his changed attitude showed it- 
self in ways even more marked. If he 
scrupulously avoided all show of affection 
in public, he had always been demonstrative 
at home. The first years of our marriage 
we used to go around our house hand in 
hand, like children. If I was near him, it 
was the most natural thing in the world for 
him to put his arm about me and draw me 
to him. The slightest lack of response on 
my part wounded him immeasurably. I 
tell this so that it can be understood how 
deep a change in his character the following 
incident implied. 

We were standing by the window, watch- 
ing a beautiful sunset. This watching the 
sun go down together, with us, was one of 
those intimate little rites that all happily 
married young people share. I had known 
Clinton to be boyishly impatient if I had 
a caller who stayed through this hour. We 
were standing close together; but I had the 
impression of being alone, as though Clin- 
ton’s spirit had lost itself in the vastness of 
the burning horizon. Like one hypnotized 
he stared into the glory of the sunset. In- 
stinctively, I put my hand gently on his 
shoulder. I wanted his sympathy—I want- 
ed him. A sharp realization of our strange 
relation overwhelmed me. I was without 
criticism or bitterness at the moment. For 
that space of time I was like a forlorn child 
lost in a strange country. I wanted warm 
human contact. I wanted Clinton to put 
his arm around me and draw me to him with 
that gesture of possession I knew so well— 
and loved so well—the gesture that said, 
with a tender fierceness, ‘You are mine; 
now escape if you can!” But as he felt my 
hand on his shoulder, he drew away with a 
sort of shiver. 

It was more eloquent, and told me more 
than a day of talk, of how far from me he had 
gone. For his gesture had been instinctive; 
he had not even been aware of it, but con- 
tinued to stare at the fading day with far- 
off concentration, huddling himself against 
the side of the window furthest from me. 
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An appalling sense of loneliness and of grief 
swept down on me. I left the window 
quietly and went to my own room, locked 
myself in, and cried bitterly. He didn’t 
even know I had gone, or if he did, my ab- 
sence was a relief. When the maid called 
me to supper, I washed away the traces of 
tears, knowing as I did so that Clinton 
would not notice whether my eyes were red 
or not—for I had grown to understand that 
in these moments when his spirit was so far 
away I ceased to exist to him, save as a po- 
tentially disturbing presence. 

The day I speak of was one of the few 
definite things which emerge in my mind 
from the cloud of minor happenings that 
at one and the same time were so poig- 
nantly real, so destructive to our happi- 
ness, and yet so illusive that, had I told 
them to anyone, I should probably have been 
called a nervous, trouble-borrowing woman. 

Our material training has so taught us to 
despise and distrust the evidence of the eyes 
of the spirit that there is always a conflict 
between what we call our commonsense 
and our inexplicable inner conviction. The 
greatest outward manifestation of the mute 
tragedy that was happening here was the 
advent of discord between my husband and 
me. We wrangled over small things. Our 
strained nerves betrayed us into trivial 
quarrels. 

Then one day Clinton began to suspect 
that Isuspected. He would watch me with 
a penetrating, speculative look when he 
thought I was not noticing, as though he in 
turn were trying to pierce through the meshes 
of my self-possession, as though he were 
asking me mutely, ““What do you know?” 

During all this time I was waging a silent 
warfare against this mysterious enemy. I 
invited Clinton’s friends even more fre- 
quently to the house. I took great pains 
with my clothes. Then I had sullen rages 
when I withdrew into myself, when for 
days I avoided Clinton. He often noticed 
my clothes—perfunctorily, it seemed to 
me; my bad moods he ignored. - When 
they took the form of avoiding him, I think 
it must have been a relief to him. When, 
as frequently happened, we came into 
clash, he would say something like, “ You’re 
getting rather irritable, it seems to me.” 

For, all through this, he showed a great 
eagerness, as instinctive as it was ungener- 
ous, to blame me as often as possible when- 
ever we came to open friction—as though 
he were trying to make me, in part anyway, 
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the scapegoat of whatever change it was 
that was passing over bim. 

At last came the moment when something 
definite happened. Up to this time I had 
been dealing in subtleties, in things diffi- 
cult to relate. Now I had all the evidence 
I wanted of a real change in Clinton's 
attitude. 

We had always looked forward to our 
vacation as three weeks of paradise. The 
three months that preceded it were spent in 
making and unmaking plans. Should we 
go to the mountains or sea—or both? 
Should we camp? Everything seemed so 
delightful that we couldn’t decide, and the 
best part of it was that we always had more 
fun than we expected—we never used up 
our stock of enjoyment in anticipation. 

At first, when the shadow fell over us, 
Clinton liked more than ever to talk about 
what we should do. It seemed as though, 
in the thought of a distant pleasure, he was 
escaping from the present. Then after a 
while he stopped making plans. When I 
brought up the subject myself: “We’ve 
made all our plans, haven’t we, Beth?” he 
said, with a weary irritability. “We need- 
n’t talk about it any more, need we? No 
need of making plans forever.” Needless 
to say I never spoke about it again, not 
even when the time for vacation was draw- 
ing near. 

About ten days beforehand he came to 
me and said, in a voice he strove to make 
matter-of-course and plausible: “ Beth, I’ve 
been fee.:ing downright out of sorts lately 
—TI don’t know what ails my nerves’”—he 
stopped. I waited. I knew this wasn’t 
all he had to tell me. “Do you know, I 
think what would do me good would be to 
go off to Mason’s camp for a féw weeks. 
I need a complete change.” 

“You mean to go to Mason’s camp alone, 
instead of what we planned?” I asked, as 
quietly as if this idea weren’t destructive of 
our whole scheme of life. 

““Ves,” he answered eagerly. ‘And you 
could take this time to visit your mother. 
You could start beforehand.” A visit to 
my girlhood’s home had always been a too 
definitely expensive thing for me to con- 
template. When, only a few months before, 
my mother had offered to pay my expenses, 
Clinton had objected. 

“Let her come here,” he had said. ‘The 
baby’s too young for you to travel all that 
distance with alone,” and while he had given 
the baby as the reason, I had known well 
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enough he didn’t want me to leave him, 
and my heart rejoiced. Now he proposed 
this trip in August, when, of all times of the 
year, such a journey would be most difficult. 

“Wecan manage it financially. It won’t 
cost me anything, hardly, at Mason’s camp; 
and I’ve been making a little money on the 
side.” He had an odd expression of eager- 
ness, and of shame, as he said this. I lis- 
tened in silence; but forcing itself through 
my self-control was the impulse to demand 
an explanation, to te!i him all the things I 
had observed, to refuse to let the whble joy 
of life be taken from me without explana- 
tion. I wanted to cry out loud that I would 
no longer be blamed for irritability which 
arose from sources outside myself, and to 
protest against the injustice of my suffering 
the unfairness of his silence. Again the in- 
visible hand pressed itself over my mouth. 

Clinton had turned to the window and was 
looking out. I cannot convey in words 
the sense of strain I felt in his attitude 
of assumed carelessness. The silence be- 
tween us was a hideous, nerve-racking, tor- 
turing thing. . It was as if we were both 
high explosives, and a word, a look, even, 
might serve as a fuse to precipitate the ex- 
plosion after which nothing but the wreck- 
age of our lives would remain. I tried to 
speak, but I couldn’t. The awful tension 
left me with a sort of spiritual paralysis. 
At that moment I would have welcomed any 
catastrophe, could I have known certainly 
what it was to be. I could have borne gal- 
lantly any disaster that would have taken 
definite form. I was tired and beaten. I 
had lived in the darkness and torture of un- 
certainty so long! 

At last Clinton turned to me slowly—it 
seemed to me, menacingly. ‘Well,’ he 
said, and it cost him an effort to speak 
smoothly, “what do you think of the idea?” 
With surprise I heard my own voice speak- 
ing calmly and gently: 

“T think it’s a lovely idea; I’d love to go 
home, and I do think camping would do you 
good.” As I said this, it was as if a revivi- 
fying breath of air blew into a room where 
people were suffocating. 

“I’m glad you like the plan. I’m sure 
it’ll be good for both of us.” He spoke with 
deep relief. 

I made my preparations for departure, 
and left as soon as possible. The myster- 
ious and oppressive elements in my life had 
all at once made our house horrible to me. 
I was at the end of my self-control. 


During my visit home my spirit became 
calmer, and yet my antagonism to Clinton 
increased. Why had he done what he had? 
Deep scorn for his weakness grew in me. 
There were, I knew, only three or four rea- 
sons that could have caused such a change 
in our relations: some other love, some 
business entanglement, or some vice; and 
naturally it was the first that seemed most 
likely. I decided, with cold firmness, that 
it was my right to know, and that I would 
know; that until I did I would reserve all 
judgment, and that when I did, like a just 
but relentless judge I would decide whether 
I cared to continue our common life to- 
gether. Whatever had happened, J. was 
not the sinner; so I felt that it was for me 
to dispose of our lives. I may not have 
been the sinner, but I know now I was the 
Pharisee; and there is no greater Pharisee 
than the virtuous woman. 

Clinton’s brief letters strengthened my 


determination. He had stayed at Mason’s: 


camp but four days. He visited this friend 
and that. Throughout, I felt he was deal- 
ing shiftily with me. 

When I returned home, he was waiting 
for me at the end of the long platform. I 
saw him long before he saw me.. His anx- 
ious eyes were searching the crowd for his 
baby and for me; the whole look of his face 
was that of a man who had passed through 
some deep and soul-searching crisis. He 
looked tired and worn-out with the battle 
of life, and as I walked down the platform, 
something hard in my heart melted, loosing 
a flood of pitying tenderness. For the first 
time, I thought. ‘Why, he is suffering!” 

The idea came to me with a sharp sur- 
prise. Before this, I had thought only, ‘J 
am suffering.” 

And at the thought that he, too, was suf- 
fering, came the realization that by his very 
silence, by his obstinate refusal to let me 
into his inner conflict, he was telling me 
that he was fighting—fighting with might 
and main for our common life, for the in- 
tegrity of our home. I suppose it was the 
sudden realization of this that gave me the 
instinct to put Elise at once in his arms, to 
make much of her and little of myself. 

That night I reviewed the whole situation. 
That night I asked myself for the first time, 
“Will you stand by him loyally through 
this difficulty, or will you not?” And all 
of me that was good cried out: “‘I’ll stand 
by him. I'll help him. Side by side, I'll 
fight with him.” For during that night I 





The silence between us was a hideous, nerve-racking, torturing thing. I tried to speak, but 1 couldn't. The awful 
tension left me with a sort of spiritual paralysis, a sense that the invisible hand was 
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“You're awfully good, Beth.” This was the first rewarding word I had had. 
the first that showed me he realized I was fighting with him, not against him 


looked on the faults that men may commit 
with different eyes. I was no longer a 
grasping woman demanding her own hap- 
piness with silent aggressiveness. Some- 
way, in that brief space of time, as I had 
watched Clinton’s anxious face looking for 
me, I had seen that his spirit was sick 
within him, and that somehow I must 
make it well; but I had realized that I could 
never help make it well by either judging 
him or blaming him, or demanding any- 
thing for myself. 

I realized I must still fight my battle in 
the dark, but now, instead of fighting Clin- 
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ton, I stood beside him, fight- 
ing our common adversary. I 
knew I had a hard fight, per- 
haps a desperate fight, before 
me, and that I had but one 
weapon, and that the hardest 
of all for a faulty human being 
to use—the weapon of com- 
plete and understanding good- 
ness. I realized that all the 
time, and under all provoca- 
tions, I must be as endlessly 
sweet as a mother is to a sick 
child. I had one powerful 
ally, and that was little Elise; 
for Clinton had held her in 
his arms as if he had re- 
captured his own heart, 
while underneath the 
outward warmth of 
his greeting to me was 
something like sullen 
defiance. In my moment 
of insight, I realized that 
I myself had bred in him 
this defiance; for the more 
I tried to go to him, the 
more he had had to elude 
me. The more I tried to 
penetrate the invisible bar- 
rier which separated us, the 
more impenetrable I had 
made it. 
I suppose that there is no 
harder thing for anyone to 
do than to sit still 
and wait, to govern 
one’s life by passivity 
instead of activity. 

It is harder still to 
remain always firm to 
‘the ideal of giving, 
instead of demanding 
happiness for one- 
self. It was especially hard for me, be- 
cause life had always given me so much 
that I had had very little practice in the 
sort of goodness that, I realized, was the 
only possible medium through which I 
could help Clinton, or help myself. 

But I had had my moment of high vision, 
and to this I ceaselessly returned, through 
all my backslidings and through all my mis- 
takes. Before, I had silently fought Clin- 
ton; nowI fought myself. I left him alone. 
I asked nothing of him. I didn’t even 
put Elise in his way, but waited for him 
to go to her. 
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I don’t know how long it was before he 
noticed the change in me so that he was no 
longer defiant and afraid of me, or rather, 
afraid of what I might know. I think he 
must have felt a sense of freedom with me 
from the first. He must have understood 
that, while before I had followed him anx- 
iously in his fits of absent-mindedness, op- 
posed him in his irritability, and defended 
myself against small injustices, I now 
consistently tried not to do these things. 
Falteringly and hesitatingly, but on the 
whole unflinchingly, I pursued this path, 
telling myself always, in my moments of 
rebellion: ‘‘ You must be good; you must be 
perfectly good. He’s fighting, and you can 
fight, too.” It seemed to me that for a 
long time I went on without any success, 
and that the shadow brooded over us as 
ominously as before. 

Then, as imperceptibly as it had come, 
the shadow began to lift. I remember one 
afternoon when Clinton impulsively held 
out his hand and said, “You’re awfully 
good, Beth.” 

This was the first rewarding word I had 
had; the first little signal I had received from 
him that he realized I was fighting with him 
instead of against him, and would fight 
on to the end. It was all I could do to 
keep myself from throwing’ my arms about 
his neck and crying. But he had gone 
away from me alone, and I knew he would 
have to wear his way back to me alone; so 
I only smiled at him, and kept on with my 
sewing. 

Then he began to spend a great deal of 
time with Elise, and for a while our conver- 
sations were almost entirely about her and 
her little accomplishments and her fast de- 
veloping nature. It seemed as if we had 
nothing else in common to talk about, and 
even now any spontaneous talk between us 
is difficult for both of us. 

But somehow or other he had put his 
hand out to me from the darkness in which 
his spirit was living, and I had taken it in 
mine. And I knew that he did not intend 
to let go again if he could help it. I knew 
with deep certainty that I had chosen the 
right way, and the only possible way, to 
fight our invisible enemy. 

There is no use in tracing or rehearsing 
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the various steps of my road to success. 
They consisted of just such small happen- 
ings, each as unimportant, some people 
might say, as imaginary, as the steps that 
took Clinton away from me. But this I 
do know, that before I went away to visit, 
I was his enemy and was pushing him 
away from me as fast as I could; and that 
after my return, I was helping him. I 
helped him by forgetting myself, which is 
perhaps the only way that we ever help 
people in this world, whether their sickness 
be of the body or of the spirit. For be- 
tween two’ people who have loved each 
other and who are mysteriously drawing 
away from each other, to recount to oneself 
one’s own grievances is as wrong as it would 
be to tell oneself continually how tired one 
was and how much sleep one had lost when 
nursing a sick person. I am sure that no 
man or woman has ever won a battle in the 
dark in any other way, just as no one has 
ever won any kind of happiness by demand- 
ing it. 

The final victory held no dramatic mo- 
ment, but it was one of deep sweetness. 
Clinton and I were out walking together with 
Elise—it was in the late fall—when all at 
once we were happy together again; happy 
as we had been before—happier, I think. 
We looked into each other’s eyes with the 
old understanding. We laughed again with- 
out constraint. The shadow had passed. 
We were safe from it. And I could have 
cried tears of thankfulness, as one cries 
when the shadow of death has passed 
over. 

I know very well that this consistent si- 
lence on my part, and on his part, would 
not have been a good thing for some tem- 
peraments. Very many people would have 
been the better for a frank explanation. 
But then the explanation must have come 
spontaneously, from the one who was suf- 
fering, to have been of any use. As for me, 
I do not care. Perhaps some day Clinton 
will tell me all about it. . Perhaps he won’t. 
It makes no difference. But I do know pro- 
foundly, to the depths of my being, that we 
love each other more deeply than we did 
before—as must any two people who have 
faithfully stood by each other in a moment 
of trial. 
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I took the little box from my pocket and opened it. The white stone sparkled. I think Polly glanced at it, but 
Iam not sure. “I judge from what you tell me,” she said after a long time, “you are thinking of getting 
married. Mé&y I ask to whom?" Then suddenly I slipped the ring on her finger 
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FELT, being engaged to Polly at last, 

rathercruel. Unengagedshe had been so 

tricksy, so light, so fluttering and flit- 
ting, that, having bound her with a promise 
to be mine, I felt as if I had put Zephyr in 
prison, or yoked a butterfly with an ox 
yoke. 

Now, I am not going to try to describe 
the dear deliciousness of Polly. No one 
could do that without being guilty of 
mixed metaphors to an unpardonable ex- 
tent; for when she came out of the hotel 
door, and hesitated lightly on the top step 
like a humming-bird trembling over a 
flower, and then floated merrily down to 
the lawn like an apple petal in the breeze, 
I did not think of one thing, but of many 
things. 

She was as white and meltable as a snow- 
flake, as soft as a rose petal, and as merry 
as an oriole on a dancing twig. Wind- 
flowers and bluets and forget-me-nots and 
peach blossoms, and all that sort of thing! 
Butterflies seem rather coarse in contrast. 
How does a pearl-white rainbow, made by 
merry moonlight shining on a honey-mist, 
sound asa simile? I have an idea it sounds 
rather odd, but it is the only way I can con- 
vey the idea that Polly is superlatively 
dainty and sweet and ethereal and pure. 
I am as clean and pinky-white a blond giant 
as exists, but when I am with Polly I feel 
like a coal-heaver pawing a white tulle fan. 

Truly, I was ashamed to think that I had 
captured Polly and bound her. She was 
such a child! So young and joyous and 
innocent! But I was happy, too—wildly 
happy—for she was made for love and cap- 
ture, was Polly. 

I went about the capture as delicately as 
I could, maneuvering the formal introduc- 
tion properly, going on to the inevitable 
mixed-double at tennis, sliding into the ap- 
parently guileless walk to the spring, yawn- 
ingly suggesting the short stroll up the road 
in the moonlight, and then suddenly, quite 
as one claps a hat over a butterfly, I found 
myself capturing Polly—almost against 


my will, yet driven on by the whole strength 
of my being—and she was in my arms with 
a softly breathed, “Oh!” of joy. 

“Polly,” I stammered, “T do love yout 
I have loved you from the very first minute. 
Will you be my Polly, my own dear little 
Polly?” 

She said, “Yes!” in my arms, and I re- 
member I felt cruel. 

“T’m so rough!” I said self-accusingly. 

“T like you rough,” she said, 


“T’ll try to be gentle with you. Al- 
ways!” I said. 

“You will always be just right,” said 
Polly. 


After that—some time after, for we sat 
on the edge of the bridge and talked more 
or less—we went back to the hotel, and I 
returned Polly to her mother temporarily. 
She clung to her mother very closely and 
affectionately, and her mother put her arm 
around Polly and said, “Sweetheart!” in 
a way that told that she knew what had 
taken place. The mother-heart needed no 
words; it knew. 

They both went in presently—it was 
late enough, I have no doubt; but I could 
not think of sleep then, so I lolled on the 
top step, with my back against a bay-tree 
tub. I wanted to be alone, to think and 
enjoy the immediate past and the far fu- 
ture; but that was not to be. Tommy Mil- 
ler came and sat beside me. 

“Well,” said he cheerfully, “I see you’re 
engaged to Polly.” 

“T’m not—at least, the engagement is 
not to be announced yet,” I said. “I 
don’t mind telling you, Millers but don’t 
say anything about it. Polly doesn’t want 
it advertised, you see. It’s annoying in a 
public hotel like this to have ev eryone talk- 
ing. You can see that. It isn t fair to the 
girl. It makes her conspicuous.’ 

“T’ll keep it dark,” he returned, with a 
grin. “I’m glad you’re engaged to Polly. 
You’re just-the man for her. Congratu- 
lations, and all that sort of thing, old man!” 
“Thanks, old fellow,” I said, my heart 
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in the words. They were my very first 
congratulations. 

Miller looked out over the lake a while 
in silence. Presently he spoke. “I can 
give you a few pointers about Polly,” he 
said slowly. ‘There are some fellows I 
wouldn’t offer to help, but I liked you from 
the first. I want youtokeep Polly. I want 
you to marry her. You are made for each 
other. Maybe you noticed how dainty 
and—and crushable she is?” 

“Don’t I know?” I said impetuously. 
“And I’m rough. I know that, too. But 
I can learn to be gentle, Miller.” 

“That’s one of the pointers I want to 
give you about Polly,” said Miller seriously. 
“Don’t be gentle! Be rough! When you 
hug her, hug her hard! Understand? 
Take both arms to it! If you don’t, you 
have no chance in the world of keeping Pol- 
ly. What she likes is a man who acts like 
a man. She doesn’t want to marry a—a 
girly-girl.”” His voice almost broke. He 
was deeply touched, as I could see. 

“Were you—were you, too, old fellow?” 
I asked, putting my hand on his knee. 

“Ves!” he almost whispered. “Oh, she’s 
a fine girl, a wonderful girl, a queen of girls! 
But I lost her. She wasn’t for me, old man! 
No. I’m too gentle, too— She thought 
I was a mollycoddle. Gad, but I was happy 
for a week! Well, that’s over! But I 
don’t want you to make the same mistake. 
Be rough. I—I guess I'll go in; I can’t 
bear to think of it yet.” 

It was kind of the poor old beggar, open- 
ing the sore that way to show me how to 
avoid the same sort of thing, and I liked 
him for it. I waited until I was sure he 
had gone up, so that he need not meet my 
eyes while his were full of tears, and then I 

went in. 

Freneaux was lolling on the red divan in 
the smoking-room. He dropped his news- 
paper as I came in, and sat up. 

“Congratulations!” he said. 

“On what?” I said, feigning ignorance. 

“Polly,” he said, lighting a cigarette. 
“T knew it was coming. Same symptoms 
that showed when I was it. I hope you 
keep her.” 

“T hope to,” I said rather coldly. I did 
not like his manner. It was too flippant. 

“Yes, I hoped that, too, when I had her,” 
said Freneaux. “I couldn’t do it, though. 
But I'll tell you what I can do: I can give 
you a few pointers about Polly. Things 

you don’t know.” 
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I did not invite him to continue, but he 
went right on. 

“Don’t be rough with her,” he said. ‘If 
you want to keep Polly, you have to be 
gentle. She doesn’t want a man to act 
like a bear. She’s a fragile, dainty litile 
thing, and she doesn’t like to be mussed. 
Certainly you have to embrace a girl when 
you are engaged to her, but be tender about 
it with Polly! Just let your arm slide 
around her waist. Only the slightest pos- 
sible pressure. And. don’t squeeze her 
hand much; she hates that. And above 
all, don’t try to kiss Polly on the mouth. 
If you can get along without kissing her at 
all, so much the better; but if you must 
kiss her, kiss her on the brow. Just a 
touch-and-go sort of kiss. Don’t act like 
a bear.” 

“Did she tell you she didn’t like a man 
to act like a bear?” I asked. 

“Yes, plague her!” said Freneaux, throw- 
ing his cigarette into the empty fireplace 
with all the strength of his enormous right 
arm. ‘She told me just that.” 

“‘When she was engaged to you?” I asked. 

“Well, when I was engaged to her,” 
modified Freneaux. 

“You are sore at Polly,” I said. 

“At Polly? She’s the dearest thing that 
ever danced in pumps, bless her!” said 
Freneaux. 

“My idea exactly,” I said. 

“And just one more pointer,”’ said Fren- 
eaux. ‘Avoid long engagements with Pol- 
ly. Insist on a short engagement. If you 
permit a long engagement—you’ll lose her.” 

“And what do you call a long engage- 
ment?” 

“A week!” said Freneaux bitterly. “ Mine 
wasn’t that long.” 

Freneaux was in no condition of mind to 
cheer a recently Pollyized man, so I left 
him. I entered the elevator. 

“Well, Mike, still going up in the world, 
I see,” I said, using the time-worn joke 
that is the curse of all elevator boys. 

“Oh, yes,” Mike said wearily. ‘An’ 
if you didn’t think I was fresh, I’d congrat- 
erlate you, Mister Frank.” 

“Me?” I said, trying to be surprised. 

“Sure!” said Mike. “ Bein’ engaged to 
Miss Polly. Say, us elevator boys knows 
everything, don’t we? How’d you think I 
knew it?” 

I glanced at my coat-front, thinking that 
perhaps some of Polly’s trinkets had clung 
to a button. 
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“Heard her and her ma say so, comin’ 
up a while ago,” laughed Mike. “Ain’t 
I the Sherlock Homes? Well, you’re two 
pretty fine folks at that, you and Miss 
Polly. But, say, let me give you a pointer 
about Miss Polly!” 

“Heavens!” I exclaimed. 
been engaged to you, too?” 

“Quit teasin’ me!” said Mike. “I was 
just goin’ to tell you what you got to do to 
hang onto her, but if you don’t want to 
know, all right!” 

“T do want to know.” 

“All right! Stop wearin’ that maroon 
tie. Get me? Her and her ma come up in 


“She hasn’t 


the elevator a while ago. ‘He’s a fine 
young man,’ says her ma. ‘Yes,’ says 
Miss Polly, ‘he’s fine.’ ‘You say that as if 


you had a doubt,’ says her ma. ‘Oh, no,’ 
says Miss Polly. ‘He’s fine, but I’m afraid of 
his taste. I can’t stand a maroon tie very 
long, mother.’ That’s what I heard, and 
as soon as I seen you had on a maroon tie I 
Sherlocked it out in my mind. I thought 
I'd give you the pointer.” 

“Have a cigar, Mike?” I asked. 

“Got me pockets full,” he said, ‘‘but if I 
had a dime I’d get a sandwich when I go 
off duty in half an hour.—Thanks.” 

When I took it off, I threw the maroon tie 
out the window. That I happened to be 
wearing it at all was mere chance. I did 
not care for the color. It was a present 
from one of my sisters—from the newest 
one. I suppose she might be called the 
one who was a sister by courtesy, as dis- 
tinguished from those who were my sisters 
by ‘birth, for it was only after I had strug- 
gled manfully to meet her whims that she 
informed me that, though she was sorry she 
could no longer be engaged to me, she would 
always be a sister tome. She was the first 
of the many—I mean—Oh, well! A young 
man is apt to have several of those puppy- 
love affairs before he finally discovers the 
one great love of his life. The tie meant 
nothing to me, but I was really grateful to 
Mike for calling my attention to it. 

And @ was grateful to Miller and to 
Freneaux. Of course, I could see at a glance 
that neither was the man for Polly; and I 
knew well enough that if she had "indeed 
allowed herself to be coaxed into what they 
chose to consider an engagement, it had been 
on account of her youth and innocence, and 
she had evidently regretted it soon. But it 
showed a rather fine spirit that they should 
be willing to bear no malice, and be eager to 
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help a better man with advice. I laughed 
at them a little before I fell asleep, and was 
tickled to think how cleverly she had put 
them aside, telling the bear she did not like 
bears and the mollycoddle she did not like 
mollycoddles, when the fact must have 
been that she had merely discovered that 
the first fleeting attraction was far from 
being true and deep love. I dreamed of 
Polly that night. 

The next morning when I went down to 
breakfast, I glanced over the dining-room, 
hoping to see Polly; but she was not there. 
Her mother was, however, and signed for 
me to take a seat at her table. I started 
with alacrity and a smile, but on the way 
Mrs. Reddington stopped me at her table. 

“Oh, Mr. Gorton,” she said. “Do just 
stop a minute! I want to say something to 
you.” 

“Why, certainly,” I said, standing look- 
ing down at her piquant face. She was a 
very young Mrs., was Mrs. Reddington. 

“Sit down,” she commanded. “Now, I 
like you, and you know it, don’t you?” 

“Of course,” I smiled. 

“Very well; I want to save you a heart- 
ache. You are engaged to Polly?”’ 

“Does everyone know it?” I asked. 

“Ofcourse. Don’t besilly. You walked 
in the moonlight with her last night, and it 
was the first time. That means you came 
back engaged to Polly. And I don’t want 
you to go the way all the others went!” 

“All the others?” 

“Every one of them,” said Mrs. Redding- 
ton. “And just because I didn’t care! 
They were nothing to me, so why should I 
have cared? But there is something about 
you—I think you would feel things very 
deeply. I’ve known Polly a long while.”’ 

“Children together?” I suggested. 

“Oh, no! But I have known her a 
month, ever since she came to the hotel. 
And I just want to give you a few pointers.” 

“Her mother is waiting for me,” I said 
uneasily. 

“Well, she can’t help you,” said Mrs. 
Reddington, as if help were what I sought 
and must have. ‘She’s as helpless as a boy 
on the bank when some one in a boat hooks 
a fish. She wants to help, but she can only 
jump up and down and exclaim gladly 
when a fish is hooked, and jump up and 
down and exclaim sadly when the fish un- 
hooks itself. Of course, I wouldn’t call 
Polly a hooker. But she does catch the 
men.” 
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“And I’m the fish she has caught this 
time, am I?” I asked. I’m afraid my tone 
was a bit unpleasant. 

“‘Now, there !” exclaimed Mrs. Redding- 
ton. “I knew you'd take itthat way. You 
wanted to be caught, didn’t you?” 

“‘T—most—certainly—did!” I said posi- 
tively. 

“They all do,” said Mrs. Reddington. 
“They are crazy to be caught by Polly, 
and I don’t blame her for enjoying the 
fishing when the fish are rising freely. But 
none of them know how to stay hooked; 
and Polly doesn’t want a fish for keeps. 
She wants to fish without a barb, and after 
she knows she can catch the fish, she wants 
to shake it off the hook and catch another 
fish. You all snap at ker fly, and the minute 
you feel the hook in your mouth you shout, 
‘Hurrah! I’m caught! I’m bound for the 
creel!’ You—you fish don’t know how to 
angle for Polly.” 

“Love,” I said, “masters all.” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!” said Mrs. Redding- 
ton. ‘‘You’ve been reading a book; but 
I’ve been reading Polly. Now, we'll say 
you are engaged to Polly.” 

“T am engaged to Polly,” I said. 

“And we'll say you want to remain en- 
gaged to Polly.” 

“T do want to remain engaged to Polly.” 

“There’s only one way,” said Mrs. Red- 
dington. “Go away at once! Go away 
before she comes down to breakfast. Go 
pack your trunk and leave by- the morning 
stage, and don’t come back. Don’t open 
any letters she may write you. Don’t re- 
ceive any message she may send. Don’t 
give her a chance to break the engagement 
until cold weather. Remember, the watch- 
word is ‘Furs!’” 

“Furs!” I exclaimed. “Is it a joke?” 

“Oh, far, far from it!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Reddington. “Go away and don’t see 
Polly until fur-time. Out of the depths 
of my wisdom, I say it.” 

“But how—how silly!” I said. “Go 
away and leave her at the mercy of all the 
men, the very morning after she has said her 
‘yes,’ without saying farewell! And not 
see her until—” 

“Until she wears the fur collar. I 
never saw it, but I know she has one. A 
big, fluffy brown fur collar that her chin 
nestles in, like a pink pearl in a powder- 
puff. That’s the kind Polly would have.” 

I beamed longingly, the thought of Polly 
‘in fluffy furs was so delicious. “But why 


go away? Why wait until fur-time?” 

“This is my sharpest-pointed pointer 
about Polly,” replied Mrs. Reddington. 
“Tt is because Polly loves to be snuggled, 
and because Polly hates to be mussed. 
Polly is the dearest—” 

“Yes, she is the dearest—” I agreed. 

“the dearest creature in the world,” 
pursued Mrs. Reddington, “but she is as 
inconsistent as a moth. She will flutter 
about the flame, but she will blame the 
flame if she is burned. She says herself 
she wants to be loved, ‘oo! so hard, just as 
hard as anything, by a big strong man,’ 
but she hates—‘oo! how she hates!’—to be 
rumpled. And the only time of the year a 
girl can be loved like that and not rumpled 
is—” 


“Fur-time!” I said quickly. 

“That’s just it!” said Mrs. Reddington. 
“So your only safety is to go at once, for 
if you wait until Polly comes down you will 
see her, and once you see her, you will 
think of nothing but the first chance to— 
Well, to do something rumpling with your 
arms!” 

“You are right!” I said, rising. “Your 
advice is most eminently wise. I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart.” 

“Oh, then you'll act on it?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Of course not,” I said, just before I 
moved away. “And I can see that if Polly 
hates to be rumpled, I am going to be the 
most hated man in the world.” 

I moved across the dining-room to where 
Polly’s mother was awaiting me with 
motherly dignity. 

“Bring me a rumpled egg and a cup of 
coffee,” I said to the waiter carelessly, to 
conceal the natural embarrassment I felt at 
breakfasting for the first time with Polly’s 
mother. 

“Beg pardon?” said the waiter. “What 
kind of egg?” 

“T said a poached egg,” I told him. 

“So the pert Mrs. Reddington has been 
telling you not to rumple Polly, has she?” 
said Polly’s mother ; and I wondered how 
she knew. “I suppose she advised you also 
to go away until fur-time? Pray do not 
heed her! It is a habit she’s fallen into. 
She is a dear little snip, but ever since she 
invented the fur-time idea she’s worked it to 
death. She’s told every one of Polly’s—” 

“T imagine Polly has been engaged be- 
fore. Most girls have been,” I said cheer- 
fully. 











“I presume,” I said haughtily, “you have a visiting-list?" ‘Yes, gasped Polly's mother. “And you, Miss 
If the names seem such as should form the acquaintanceship of 
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Kirkby?" She did not answer. Her mother answered for her. “Very well!” I said. “I require them both. 
the future Mrs. Gorton and her mother, I will let you know“ 
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“Innumerably!” said Polly’s mother. 
“But only once to two men at the same time. 
That is one thing I will mot have. I'll be 
nice to fiancés until the cows come home, 
but to be nice to two fiancés of the same 
girl at the same time is trying for any 
mother. Particularly when both come and 
tell me they have been accepted, and ask 
formally for Polly’s hand. It puts a 
mother in an embarrassing position!” 

I think I blushed. 

“Pardon me!” I said hastily. “I am 
so happy, I forgot my manners. It was in 
my mind when I crossed the room to ask 
you for Polly’s hand, but—”’ 

“Tt’s of no consequence,” said Polly’s 
mother carelessly. ‘Some ask, and some 
don’t. The custom varies. Personally I 
hardly think it worth while to ask me for 
Polly—so soon. Polly is so—” 

Not for a thousand worlds would I have 
supplied the word she sought. “So de- 
lightfully variable,” I said. “It is part of 
her charm.” 

“Thank you,” said Polly’s mother grate- 
fully. “I hoped you would be the right man 
when I saw you alight from the stage. 
Sometimes,” she added wistfully, “I am 
worried about Polly. It does seem that 
where there is so much smoke there must be 
some fire; that where there are so many 
fiancés there will be one husband. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“T know one fiancé who is willing to be 
one husband,” I said. 

“You really feel so?” she asked rather 
eagerly. “I hoped you would. Then can 
I ask your help in something very near and 
dear to my heart?” 

“Most certainly! And it is?” 

She leaned across the table toward me. 
She was very much like Polly. She had 
the same wistful, big eyes and that coaxing 
helplessness. “I want, to use a coarse ex- 
pression, to marry Polly off. You'll help 
me?” 

“On one condition,” I said, “that I am 
the man she is to be married off onto.” 

“Of course; if you can manage it,” said 
Polly’s mother. ‘I can understand that, as 
Polly’s fiancé, you would prefer it that way. 
And as her mother, it would be quite ac- 
ceptable to me. Is it an alliance?”’ 

“You help me, and I’ll help you,” I said. 
“Done!” said Polly’s mother, and we 
shook hands on it across the table. ‘And 
now,” she added, “since our alliance is 
formed, I think I ought—to use a common 
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expression—give you a few pointers about 
Polly.” 

“You are very kind,” I murmured. 

“Tn the first place,” said Polly’s mother, 
“the difficult matter will be to allow Polly 
to be perfectly free, and yet hold her. If 
you try to hold her she will break the en- 
gagement instantly. And if you permit her 
to do as she chooses, she’ll break the en- 
gagement because she is free todo so. It 
makes matters a little difficult.” 

“Tt would seem to,” I agreed. 
you mind if I smoke a cigarette?” 

“Not at all,” said Polly’s mother. 

“Do you mind if I step to the office and 
get a cigarette to smoke?” I elaborated. 

“Not in the least,”’ said she. 

I went. Probably I was gone an unrea- 
sonable length of time. I spent part of it 
over the hotel register, communing with 
the head-clerk. I really did want to know 
the name of Polly’s mother. It was Mrs. 
Everson Kirkby. When I returned, Polly 
was at the table. 

“Good morning,” she said brightly. 

“Good morning, Miss Kirkby,” I said 
coldly, and she wilted like a flower in a 
hot blast. It was cruel, but it was neces- 
sary. Mrs. Kirkby gasped. 

“Before these negotiations go further,” 
I said, “‘it is well for“us to know something 
of each other’s families. My name is 
Frank Gorton. I am one of the Gortons of 
Gorton’s Dam, Long Island. I can sup- 
port Miss Kirkby in better than her accus- 
tomed manner, I have no doubt. I sup- 
pose the Reverend Archibald Witherington 
may be known to you, at least by reputa- 
tion.” 

“T know him,” gasped Mrs. Kirkby. She 
was frightened to gaspiness. 

“You can ask him what you choose about 
me,” Isaid. “I presume,” I added haugh- 
tily, “you have a visiting-list?”’ 

“Yes,”’ gasped Polly’s mother. 

“And you, Miss Kirkby?” 

She did not answer. Her mother an- 
swered for her. 

“Very well!” I said. “I require them 
both. I will take them immediately after 
breakfast, and I will look them over. If 
the names seem such as should form the 
acquaintanceship of the future Mrs. Gor- 
ton and her mother, I will let you know. 
Of your financial status I need not ask. 
There is no necessity. I expect to finance 
any alliance I form. It might be as well,” 
I added, ‘‘for Mfss Kirkby to mark with a 
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cross the names of her particularly close 
friends, female especially.” 

They both sat as if petrified. It was 
cruel, but it had to be. Being engaged to 
Polly was no easy matter, and I meant to 
continue to be engaged to Polly as long as 
I chose. I liked it better than anything I 
could imagine, except being married to Polly. 

“Mother,” said Polly, as I rose, “are 
you going to endure such insolence?” 

Mrs. Reddington’s pointer about not 
being. able to avoid rumpling Polly came 
very strongly to my mind just then. If 
Polly’s hook had been barbed, I would have 
coaxed her outside, and would have rum- 
pled her most comfortingly. As it was not 
a barbed hook with which she angled, I 
turned my back on her. I had to turn my 
back on her in order to wink at Mrs. Kirk- 
by unobserved. 

No gentleman ever winks at a lady. 
Even a husband will not wink at his wife. 
Brother will not wink at sister. The wink 
is taboo, and doubly taboo, and. eternally 
taboo. But I had to wink at Mrs. Kirkby, 
and she accepted the wink in the manner in 
which it was meant. 

“Mr. Gorton is entitled to make reason- 
able inquiries in a matter so important,” 
she said; and then to me, “If you will 
wait in the reading-room I will bring the 
visiting-lists.” 

“Good morning, Miss Kirkby,” I said. 

“Wait!” she said; but I knew better. 

That was the seventh of July, in the 
morning. They say Polly hunted me high 
and’ low all that hot day, with eight thou- 
sand different phrases, any one of which 
would have irrevocably shattered our en- 
gagement, poised on the tip of her tongue. 
She wrote me fifteen letters severing our 
engagement forever and ever. 

As a matter of fact, the hotel at the vil- 
lage was not a comfortable hiding-place; 
but I suppose one cannot expect much for 
a dollar a day, and Polly never thought of 
looking for me there. I strolled back to the 
big hotel about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing on the eighth of July. . Polly.was on 
guard on the top step of the hotel porch, 
leaning against the bay-tree tub. She 
straightened when I seated myself beside her. 

“Sweetheart!” I said very softly, but 
she seemed offended about something. 
Odd, wasn’t it? So I tried again. 

“They all accepted,” I said. 

She only tapped her foot on the step on 
which it had been resting. 
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“The bridesmaids, I mean,” I said. “I 
wired them, you know. The names your 
mother marked on your visiting-list.” 

That time Polly really did gasp. 

“And he accepted, too,” I went on. 
‘‘The Reverend Archibald Witherington. He 
has another wedding in the evening, but he 
can officiate at high noon—at St. Barnabas!” 

At any rate, Polly stopped tapping the step 
with her foot. That was something gained. 

“The invitations were all in the mail 
this morning,” I said. “It was quick work, 
but Giffany is an old friend, and he rushed 
things. No doubt some of the names from 
your visiting-lists got twisted going over 
the wire, but Giffany knows them all, and 
he no doubt untwisted them. Derry wired 
me just now that he will do everything he 
can to make the reception the most beau- 
tiful of the year.” 

Polly sighed. 

“T was lucky enough to get the imperial 
suite on the IJmperatrix,” I volunteered. 
“She sails the morning of the fifteenth. 
I had this sent up by special train.” 

I took the little box from my pocket, and 
opened it. The white stone sparkled. I 
think Polly glanced at it, but I am not 
sure. I held the ring in my hand, and 
waited. After a long while Polly spoke. 

“T judge, from what you tell me,” she said 
coldly, “you are thinking of getting married?” 

“T am going to be married,” I said 
firmly. 

“May I ask to whom?” she said. 

“To you,” I replied. 

“Really! And when, if it is not imperti- 
nent to ask?” 

“July fourteenth, at high noon, at St. 
Barnabas Church, in the city of New. York,” 
I said. 

Polly said nothing. 

“T hope you’ll come,” I ventured. “It 
would be rather one-sided if you didn’t.” 

She put her chin in her hands and stared 
at the lake. Then suddenly she jumped 
up, and putting her hand in mine, hurried 
me down the steps. 

“Oh, hurry—hurry, Frank!” she begged. 
“We mustn’t lose a moment. We have 
such a short time to be engaged, we mustn’t 
waste a moment!” 

To tell the truth we did not waste many. 
The rumpling began the instant we were 
out of sight of the hotel. 

Being engaged to Polly so very thor- 
oughly made me quite reckless in the matter 
of rumplings. 











They are very precious 
and significant chapters that 
are being written in that delicate, 
eager period of girl-life. They are 
vital chapters that are writing 
when little bundles of soaring 
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. OU must be very proud of Lenore’s 
talent,” I said toa mother. “I 
suppose now that she is graduated 
from high school, you’ll be sending 

her to one of the big musical schools in the 

East, or possibly abroad?” 

Lenore’s mother shook her head. “Le- 
nore is only eighteen; and it isn’t convenient 
for me to go East with her now. It will 
be two years or more before we can go to- 
gether. Meantime, I shall put her under 
the instruction of private teachers at home. 
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Later, if she continues to show marked 
ability, I shall take her East, or perhaps 
abroad. But J shall go with her.” 

“But,” I said, “you were only eighteen 
when you went away to study. Why not 
give Lenore the advantages of the same ar- 
tistic atmosphere that you enjoyed?” 

At the reference, a reminiscent look came 
to her face. “You know,” she returned 
finally, “after I left the Conservatory, I 
went to New York in the hope of securing 
an engagement in musical comedy. Not 





hopes, frail bodies, and 
immature minds are drawn 
to the maws of great cit!es—where 
life dazzles, curiosity quickens, the 
blood begins to run hot, and sen- 
sitiveness, sometimes, to run cold 
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SHOULD YOUR DAUGHTER GO ALONE TO THE CITY TO STUDY? 
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that I meant to remain in musical comedy; 
but I wanted the professional experience 
that it would give me, and I needed money. 

“The stage director to whom I applied 
was an old friend of my mother’s. Mother 
had given me a letter to him. Always I 
shall remember his kindly, almost fatherly 
expression—though he was generally noted 
for his savage brusqueness with ‘ladies of 
the chorus.’ 

‘“‘*Go home, Jane,’ he said to me. ‘Give 
up this idea of a career. You have a splen- 
did voice. You may have a glorious future 
as an operatic star; but—go home. That 
is where you belong.’ 

“* “Why do you say that?’ I asked, aston- 
ished. 

“Because your mother—one of the best 
friends I shall ever have—sent you to me for 
advice, for help.’ 

“*But,’ I replied indignantly, ‘you 
didn’t gohome. And youhave won! You 
are—’ 

“The successful man smiled indulgently, 
a little sadly, as he interrupted me. ‘Does it 
not occur to you, little girl, that that’s 
just the reason that I now tell you to go 
home?’ 

“That’s the way I feel about Lenore. 
I’ve been over much of the road that she 
must travel. That’s why I advise mothers 
to keep their embryo geniuses at home until 
they can go with them to the ‘artistic 
atmosphere’ centers, or until, their little 
ones have so matured and developed that 
they are able to care for themselves—until 
they really understand the relationships of 
life. 

“At the age of eighteen, I went from a 
small town to a great, throbbing city, went 
alone on my first over-night journey in a 
railway train.. I attended a school which 
draws girls from all over the United States— 
mostly from the small towns—and I lived in 
a big boarding-house, presided over by 
three matrons, and run under the super- 
vision of the school. Mother thought that 
sufficient guarantee of safety! And it was 
in my case. But that was due largely to 
luck, and the fact that I was taken up 
by some older girls who happened to have 
high ideals and splendid characters. 

“There were girls and women from six- 
teen to forty in that school; all sorts of 
girls—good girls, bad girls, lazy girls, am- 
bitious girls, noble girls, and—well, girls 





not so noble. There were widows, di- 
vorcées, married women. Many of the 
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girls were so unsophisticated as to be ignor- 
ant of even the fundamental truths of life. 
From small towns and little out-of-the-way 
places, they were suddenly thrown headlong 
into a strange, fascinating atmosphere, 
where things never mentioned at home were 
talked of as the commonplaces of life, and 
where there were only chance hands to 
guide and chance voices to restrain. 

“To be sure, there were three matrons, 
and every time a girl left the Hall she 
had to fill out a blank, telling where she had 
gone, when she would return, and such 
things. Also, the doors were locked at one 
o'clock, and any girl not.in at that hour 
was in danger of remaining in the street or 
going to a hotel for the night—-admittedly 
a trying and peculiarly dangerous position 
for a young girl of eighteen or twenty. 
However, the watchmen were good-natured 
and human men. By the payment of a 
small sum, the girl who ‘knew the ropes’ 
could gain admittance to her ‘home’ after 
one o’clock. 

‘Also, private detectives were employed 
by the school to look after the morals of the 
girls. And occasionally, because of their 
reports, certain girls had to be sent away 
from the Hall. Usually their parents were 
notified. Sometimes these girls went home; 
but more often they remained at the school 
to study, and went to live in private board- 
ing-houses, where there were no restrictions. 
Parents often see such happenings through 
the eyes of their daughters, simply because 
they cannot believe their daughter. would 
do wrong. 

“The number of ‘gay Lotharios’ among 
music teachers in a large city is much larger 
than young girls or their parents suspect. 
And such teachers do not always limit their 
instruction to the subject listed on their 
name-plates. The relation between teacher 
and pupil sometimes becomes one of vast 
danger to any innocent girl. 

“T want to be in the same city with my 
daughter when she begins to study with 
the ‘masters.’ I want to know the teacher 
from whom she takes instruction. I do 
not say that it is wholly the teacher’s fault 
when things go wrong. Possibly it is the 
‘artistic atmosphere’ of the studio, or the 
very nature of the study itseli—one cannot 
say positively. But it is something that has 
been exploited too many times and too 
tragically for me to subject my little girl to 
its suggestions without something more than 
a fond parent’s ‘God bless you, my child.’ 
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“Evil-minded? No, I’m not—just prac- 
tical. Just concerned for my daughter’s wel- 
fare; just fearfully afraid of the undercur- 
rents; just sensitive of the fact that a young 
girl with a big talent is peculiarly susceptible 
to looking at things through her emotions 
—and peculiarly eager to understand the 
‘mysteries’ of life. Not that I think girls 
weak, or men wicked. But sex unguided, 
uncontrolled, is always taking big chances on 
the future; and the ‘artistic atmosphere’ holds 
for the unwary and the innocent many snares 
besides those deliberately set by wily de- 
ceivers. And I believe that it is better, far 
better, for a girl to let a great talent lie waste 
than to attain fame and glory at too dear a price. 

“That’s why I’d rather my eighteen-year- 
old should remain at home, content with 
little things, minor achievements, than be 
exposed to phases of life through which she 
might not be strong enough to walk un- 
scarred. It isn’t that I do not believe in 
my daughter, or in other women’s daughters. 
I believe in Lenore more than I do in my- 
self; but I can’t but believe in human nature 
more, after all I’ve seen. 

“There are so many things in a great city 
that the girl untutored in city ways is 
unable to cope with. There are so many 
influences in a big boarding-house that 
matrons and private detectives are power- 
less to combat—influences apt to throw 
little trustful, wide-eyed girls off their 
balance. It is such a delicate, such a criti- 
cal period of a girl’s life—this first voyage 
from the sheltering arms of mother—that I 
do not want Lenore to take it alone. When 
she faces the world, when she leaves her 
circle of girlhood friends to walk out into 
life as it is, I want to be by her side, that I, 
out of my larger experience, may point 
the way, or at least be near when puzzling, 
bewildering problems threaten to play 
havoc with her common sense. 

“You may say a girl is stronger and 
better for meeting things single-handed. 
Perhaps! But I think that the ordinary 
girl is not strong enough in knowledge or 
moral courage to meet the problems of a 
strange city—alone, at eighteen. It is like 
throwing a baby into the river to see if it 
can swim ashore. The girl who enters the 
artistic channels of a city’s daily life with- 
out chaperonage is laid open to every degree 
of moral attack. The very fact of her 
being in that atmosphere seems an invita- 
tion to try her mettle, and if possible, to 
cripple, to destroy. 
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“T remember a beautiful seventeen-year- 
old girl from the West—tall, willowy, rosy- 
cheeked—who roomed with a woman of 
thirty-five, a Southerner, who was very 
familiar with the rough edges of life. She 
gloried in her evasions of rules and omis- 
sions in conduct. To the Western girl, 
who had been strictly brought up, this room- 
mate was a person of fascinating knowledge, 
of marvelous experience. 

“T won’t go into the details; but I shall 
never forget the day a gray-haired mother 
and an older sister, deep in mourning, came 
to the Hall. Nor shall I forget the great 
happiness we older girls felt—I had 
been at the school four years then — 
when little Clarice Milton showed us the 
letter that said her brother was coming 
the next week to take her home. Clarice 
was so beautiful, so young, so temperamen- 
tal. Her infatuation for her music-master, 
who had a wife and four children, was the 
talk of the Hall. Despite the fact that she 
had a glorious contralto voice with grand 
opera possibilities, we who cared for Clarice 
all rejoiced when she went home. 

“And I remember, too, the day the funny 
old man from some town in Maine came to 
get his daughter. He was a tattered, 
wizened little old man, with a long, gray- 
streaked beard; his hands were rough, and 
he couldn’t read much nor write. Lena 
Miller was his only daughter. He had 
mortgaged the old farm to get money to 
send her to ‘music school,’ when some trav- 
eling advertiser of the school had told him 
she had ‘great talent.’ 

“Tt was hard for the old man to under- 
stand what it was all about and why ‘his 
little Lena’ must leave the big school. 
And Lena, in a flood of tears, burst out: 
‘I just had—to—to have new—dresses— 
and—pr-pretty things, dad. Everywhere 
I saw—beau-beautiful clothes, and a woman 
that I met—showed me—how I could get— 
mo-money easy—-by passing—checks. I 
didn’t know—it was such an awful thing. 
You see, dad, you wo-wouldn’t send me— 
extra money—when I wrote—for it.’ 

“The old man winced. ‘I guess you 
didn’t remember how hard money comes 
with us folks, Lena, or you wouldn’t have 
asked. But, it’s all right. There now, 
don’t cry. Your ma’s waitin’ for us to 
come—home.’ 

“But you say these things happen every 
day in our own city. I know. And one 
of the reasons for their happening is that 
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parents neglect to look after their children 
and properly safeguard them; they know 
not by what manner of man or woman their 
little ones are being taught life’s lessons. 
And that’s why I’m going to the great art 
centers with my daughter. If such things 
happen to women’s daughters here, what 
might not happen to a lonely and detached 
girl far from home? 

“T’m going to be near my girl should they 
happen to her. I’m going to be right there, 
to be the first to put my arms around her, 
and let her cry it out on my breast. I’m 
going to be so close that I’ll know when 
troubles and temptations are assailing her 
fiercest. And I’m going to make her under- 
stand that J understand and am always 
with her, always there to help in critical 
hours, and if need be, to pick up all the little 
broken pieces and fit them together again. 
I never want my child to have to forgive 
her mother for not taking proper care of her. 
If there is one tragedy of mother-lifemore 
cruel than all others, it is a daughter’s for- 
giveness of a parent’s carelessness. 

“T want, if I can, always to have my 
daughter’s confidence. I want so to grow 
with her that she will come to me frankly, 
in joy or sorrow. I do not want an 
‘artistic’ barrier to rise up between us. 
That is another reason I am going with my 
daughter when she storms the world. 

“‘So much depends upon the first associa- 
tions that a girl forms away from home. 
Many a room-mate has had more to do with 
shaping a girl’s life than her own mother had. 
I do not want that to be the case with 
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Lenore. And it isn’t that I want to spy on 
her, or bar her from all pleasure or romance. 
No, indeed! I just want to know what 
those pleasures and romances are; I want to 
be around the corner, so to speak, while they 
are starting. 

“T think it was Thackeray who wrote, 
‘Are there not little chapters in everybody’s 
life that seem to be nothing, and yet affect 
all the rest of their history!’ They are very 
precious and significant chapters that are - 
being written in that delicate, eager period 
of girl-life. They are vital chapters that 
are writing when little bundles of soaring 
hopes, frail bodies, and immature minds 
are drawn to the maws of great cities— 
where, life dazzles, curiosity quickens, the 
blood begins to run hot, and sensitiveness— 
sometimes—to run cold. While those chap- 
ters of my daughter’s life are being written, 
I want to be there to guide the pen, or at 
least, to look over her shoulder when she 
wavers in her wording.” 

“But,” I interposed, “if every mother 
felt as you do, where would we get our 
artists from? What would become of the 
arts?” 

She sighed. “There would be fewer 
broken hearts, desolate. homes, shriveled 
souls.” 

“But art?” I insisted. 

“Genius always finds a way. Artists 
there will always be. Art thrives every- 
where, anywhere. We mothers should see 
that our daughters make more of the 
advantages near at hand. Little girls need 
more art and less ‘artistic atmosphere.’ ” 


A New Serial Feature for December 


Beginning next month we shall publish a series of stories telling of 


May Iverson’s Career 


When, two years ago, Elizabeth Jordan announced. that she would write no more 
May Iverson stories there was a protest from the tens of thousands of readers who had 


followed May through the two books that told of her convent life. 
May Iverson has ‘‘come back” in a series of stories that have all 


finally borne fruit. 


The protest has 


the freshness of the earlier ones and the real life that they lacked for May becomes a 
newspaper-woman in New York. The illustrations are by James Montgomery Flagg. 


December Good Housekeeping—On the news-stands November 29th. 









T is as easy to answer as to propound 
the question, Why is the woman at 
the head of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, administration 

after administration, an able woman?— 
No other kind could get there; and no 
other kind could stay there. It is one 
of the seats of the mighty, this headship 
of the General Federation. The woman 
who occupies it must advise with governors 
and discuss cases with the President and 
his cabinet officers. 

Social questions and civic questions are 
brought before her for opinion, and she is 
expected to argue with acumen, and speak 
with authority for the round million of 
women for whom she stands. All 
that is vital in the life of the 
nation, sooner or later, de- 
mands toll of her in- 
terest and her energies, 
not alone for herself, 
but for the million. 
Tariff or prison re- 
form, schools or gar- 
bage-cans, conserva- 
tion of forests or stand- 
ardization of babies, 
political graft or tomato 
clubs—sooner or later, all 
these things, touching the 
periphery of the Federa- 
tion somewhere, somehow, 
work on into the human 
mother heart of it, and at 
last demand of its president 
crucial speech and action. Her 
power is far-reaching; her re- 
sponsibility is deep-seated. 
She stands for the most 
widely constructive, 
the most intimately 
applied social force in 
America: that which 
inheres in America’s 
organized club- 
women—who are also 





A Leader of Women 
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that when a new president comes to the 
chair of the General Federation, she comes 
as no novice, but on the strength of proved 
personality and attainments. It is exactly 
for her qualities of leadership that she has 
been picked. 

“Not by chance nor simple favor do we 
select our leader,” one club-woman pointed 
out years ago, “but through knowledge 
of her ability, her devotion, her capacity 
for self-sacrifice.” 

Following principle and precedent, in 
choosing Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker for its 
president the Federation but placed its seal 
on the record she had already made in the 
Federation’s own training-school for lead- 

ers. She had served it as treasurer, as 
auditor, and most signally, as 
chairman of the Endowment 
Fund Committee. How- 
ever, it is not only ripe 
experience that she has 
brought to the same 
post that has engaged 
the talents of such 
historic women- 
leaders as Ellen M. 
Henrotin and Sarah 

Platt-Decker, but par- 

ticular qualities of 

leadership that are 
making her administra- 
tion particularly her own. 
One of these qualities, a per- 
vasive sympathy with what- 
ever is human, has been evi- 
dent from the start. From the 
start, has been evident likewise 
her inherent democracy, her 
desire to see women break 
down barriers of caste and 
class that interfere with 
the complete socializa- 
tion of women—the com- 
plete use of all that is in them 
of service to family, home, and 
community. 
“As the General 





America’s wives and “Tam longing for the day to come when we shall 
mothers ’ 8 rand- take sane measures to bring about a happier relation Federation has done 
mo th Crs, SISters, between the poor and the rich, the fortunate and much to break down 
cousins, and aunts. the unfortunate, the educated and the uneducated, sectional prejudice the 

No wonder, then, the religious and the non-religious” country over, and to 
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make us one,” Mrs. Pennybacker herself 
has said, “so I long for the women of 
America to take the lead in breaking down 
the lack of understanding—and I am afraid 
I must say the prejudice—that exists be- 
tween the different classes.” 

The Hon. Charles P. Neill, of the United 
States Labor Department, recently express- 
ed to her the opinion that women, more 
than,any other social force, could bring 
about class comprehension and sympathy. 
“And of course,” she admits, “you know 
that our sex does stand charged with having 
created, and with maintaining, class dis- 
tinctions. I am not prepared to say whether 
this be true; but I am longing for the day 
to come when we shall take sane measures 
to bring about a happier relation between 
the poor and the rich, the fortunate and the 
unfortunate, the educated and the unedu- 
cated, the religious and the non-religious.” 

Applying these ideas concretely, she 
urges that there be no close corporation 
for the woman’s club. Let the local club 
be a sort of recruiting station, in which the 
unaccustomed women shall be trained to 
find themselves and their deepening rela- 
tions and widening responsibilities in the 
world’s work, ishercry. Bring in the young 
women, and bring out the talents of the 
untried; let the club be big enough and 
sympathetic enough to take in all the 
women members of the family—grand- 
mother, mother, and daughter—to the 
end that the General Federation may be 
made up of all women, of all ages, and all 
conditions. 

It was when the change from a Republican 
to a Democratic administration at Wash- 
ington threatened, for a moment, to dis- 
place Miss Julia Lathrop as the head of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau that still 


another quality of generalship—the ability 


to think and act quickly for a million— 
found its chance for expression through 
Mrs. Pennybacker. The effort to super- 
sede Miss Lathrop was based, not upon any 
charges of inefficiency, but simply upon 
the ground that her place was wanted for 
a Democrat. All over the country a mur- 
mur arose. Miss Lathrop’s appointment 
had not been due to party affiliation, nor 
to any other consideration save fitness for 
her work: “Women were not in politics 
as plum-gatherers—the Federation was 
distinctly on record against the spoils 
system—Miss Lathrop should be left in 
place.”’ 
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Mrs. Pennybacker had reached Gra 
Rapids on one of those nation-wide iti 
aries which General Federation preside 
have to make from time to time. Borrow 
ing the office force of her host, she set the 
Federation’s machinery to work. The in- 
terest of the president of every state feder- 
ation of woman’s clubs in the country was 
enlisted in Miss Lathrop’s cause; board 
members and press-committees were asked 
to get busy; the papers began to be full 
of the “woman’s protest’”—and within a 
short space after the sounding of this alarm, 
the menace had passed. 

But of all her qualities of leadership, the 
one that I should be inclined to place first 
is her manifest ability to accept criticism. 
Accept it? She invites it. She writes 
all around the country for it. 

And her influence is tending to convert 
the General Federation more and more into 
a great open forum, in which a sturdier 
spirit of give-and-take among women is 
defining itself. 

Until the Mid-Biennial Council of the 
Federation met in Washington last April, 
Mrs. Pennybacker’s abilities as a presiding 
officer had not been put to a severe test 
for the Federation. She is a little woman; 
her voice is soft and Southern; the adjective 
most often used in describing her is, 
“dainty.” Those who did not know her 
wondered how she would rise to the re- 
quirements of handling a big meeting of 
able and enthusiastic women. She came 
East expecting to preside over a possible 
two hundred and fifty; the council meeting 
broke all records, and she found herself con- 
fronted with about ten times that number. 
And according to the general verdiet, “she 
handled the unexpected numbers with mili- 
tary precision’’—‘‘the first impression was 
one of admiration for the skill with which 
the unexpected numbers were handled’’— 
“the sessions were models of dispatch and 
good order.” 

Some even grumbled because of the 
high tension the rapid-fire action of the 
president engendered; but the program 
that was placed in her hands for execution 
was executed—to the minute. And now, 
when Mrs. Pennybacker calls the Biennial 
Convention of the General Federation to 
order in Chicago next June, there will be 
no question in anybody’s mind as to her 
being about the most business-like presiding 
officer the Federation has ever had the good 
fortune to possess. 
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By A. Minnie Herts 


THEATER entirely for children! 

If ten years ago you had told a 

mother that such an institution 

would safeguard the high ideals 

of her little ones as nothing else could, she 

would have scoffed at the idea as prepos- 

terous. She might even have gone so far 

as to call it immoral, for in this country 

the theater is still forced to suffer somewhat 

from the stigma imposed upon it by the 

repressive edicts of our Puritan forefathers. 

But today we are at last beginning to take 
a step in the right direction. 
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The theatrical season of last year was 
preeminently a children’s season. Upon 
the stage the magical dreams of childhood 
were finally given a local habitation. The 
imagination—that subtle attribute which 
ordinary educational systems so largely 
leave to shift for itself—was stimulated to 
an extent never before attempted. The 
lessons of class-room and Sunday-school 
were endowed, through concrete example, 
with a new, operative reality. Many of the 
productions inevitably fell far short of the 
ideal; but that the start was actually made, 
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Mark Twain said of the Children’s 
Educational - Theater: “I consider it the 
greatest citizen-making force of the century. 
I hope that I. shall live. to see. it firmly 
established.” ~ This theater, chartered by the 
regents of the State of New York, was founded 
in 1903 by A. Minnie Herts Heniger, then 
Miss Herts. Starting merely as a neighbor- 
hood activity, the further development of 
the idea, due to the vision and capability of 
its founder, ‘disclosed itself to be an im- 
portant adjunct of education in genera!, 
and the results accomplished attracted 
the attention of noteworthy educators 
in this country and abroad. Despite 
this fact, the idea was so pioneer that 
active. work was obliged to cease in 
1909 for lack of financial support. 
Now, however, Mrs. Heniger has 
secured a new board of directors, 
and the work will be resumed 
this season, beginning with 
Mark Twain’s “The Prince 
and the Pauper.’’ Mrs. 
Heniger speaks with author- 
ity, and, considering the low 
estate to which many of our 
most successful dramatic 
productions have fallen, 
such an education as she 
suggests would seem to 

be of vital importance. 
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and on a large scale, is instinct 
with significance. 

Foremost among these good 
things for children, 
there stands out 
Mr. Winthrop Ames’s 
charming production of an 
adaptation of the German fairy 
tale “‘Schneewitchen” (“Snow White’’), 
which ran for some time at daily matinées jag. winssene work of Miss 
and Saturday morning performances at the Mende Adams, it is tot the cterc 
Little Theater, New York. Both drama- whom thechildren see, but Peter Pan and Wendy 
tically and scenically this was an achieve- themselves. For them always “the play's the thing” 
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ment of noteworthy artistry. Mr. Ames 
selected this piece because of its excellent 
dramatic plot. For a good plot is the first 
essential in a play for children, just as cer- 
tainly as in a play for adults. The reply of 
one woman, who is among the most distin- 
guished educators of this country, when 
asked for an opinion on this play, was: 
“During the progress of the play I for- 
got to consider its possible value to the 
child; but I have laughed and cried along 
with the players, and have enjoyed every 
moment of the time I have been here.” 
To me, this reply, coming from a trained 
and sympathetic educator, was sufficient 
commentary on the full educative value of 
this production; and it should encourage 
discriminating parents to make it possible 
for a highly cultured producer like Mr. 
Ames to continue giving plays for children 
in connection with his other enterprises. 
Following this, came the opening 
of the real Children’s Theater, in 
New York, on the roof of 
Century Theater. The play 
offered here was “Racketty- 
Packetty House,” a drama- 
tization by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett of one of her own 
stories. Mrs. Burnett’s in- 
tuitive and 
sympathetic 
understand- 
ing of the 
child is 
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The experiment of a theater for children, of children, and by children 
Frances Hodgson Burnett's 
taking; but the swift insight of the youthful audiences into such 


so great that everything she writes for 
children is valuable and delightful. This 
especial play, however, was hurried into 
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dren’s Theater 
had arrived. 
The widest 
publicity _ her- 
alded this novel 
enterprise of Mr. 
George Tyler’s, 
while sixty thou- 
sand dollars was 
























“Racketty-Packetty House.” An ill- 


institution must 
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spent to remodel the Cen- 
tury Theater roof to fit 
it to its new need. Ar- 
tistic programs were pro- 
vided and many 
MW extraneous at- 
tractions offered, 
yet from the 
time of the in- 
itial perform- 
ance, it was 
patent that this under- 
taking could not be 
a real success. 

The leading player, 
Master Gabriel, was 
unlike any child 

who ever lived, 
even though he was sup- 
posed to impersonate a 
little boy. Children are 
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was last winter inaugurated in New York with a production of Mrs. 
advised cast and a straining for timeliness somewhat marred this under- 
falsities was encouraging evidence of the high artistic plane such an 
maintain to prosper 
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quick to sense so inartistic and false a 
note. This actor made use of all the arti- 
ficial appeal which he had utilized in 
“Buster Brown” and similar productions, 
to stimulate the jaded appetites of adults. 
He strained every nerve and muscle to 
“get a laugh.” Consequently he left the 
children in his audience perfectly serious 
and uninterested, and since he took up 
three-quarters of the play, the remainder 
went for almost nothing. 

The greatest mistake that can be made is 
to think that we must play down to the level 
ofachild. It may be necessary for the com- 
mercial manager to assume this policy with 
mature audiences, but it is nothing short 
of a crime so to pollute the fresh, receptive, 
dramatic instinct of an audience of children; 
for children know the truth in the matter of 
acting, as they do in other things, and it is 
only the truth offered them during child- 
hood which shall set them free 
to become intelligent and dis- 
criminating audiences in 
maturity. 

At Christmas-time 
Maude Adams _ returned 
to New York to delight 

huge audiences of 
children and parents 
with her lovely im- 
personation of 
“Peter Pan.” Her 
success was the 
same unfailing one 
which everywhere 
greets Barrie’s little 
boy who “never grew 
up.” - That success 
was simply~a further 
emphasis of the fact 
that a truly good 
play for children will 
always strongly ap- 
peal to an intelligent 
adult audience. This 
play is far from alone 
in its demonstration of 
that fact. Again and 
again has this been 
proved. And since a new 
audience of children is 
growing upeach year, the 
good plays can, and con- 
stantly should, be re- 
produced. 

However, it must 

be admitted that the 
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box-office success of Peter Pan is not so 
greatly due to parents’ recognition of the 
dramatic and educational value of Barrie’s 
fantasy, as to the universal popularity of 
Miss Maude Adams. But charming and 
spontaneous as Miss Adams’s impersonation 
is, children would enjoy Barrie’s play quite 
as well without a star in the title part. 
Unlike an adult audience, the child wants 
to see the play, not the star. And here 
again is proof of the child’s naturally artis- 
tic nature. The child does not even study 
his program to learn who is impersonating 
acharacter. Hebelievesin the reality of the 
character itself. The greatest wonder of it 
all to meis why we have such dull, undiscrim- 
inating audiences of adults, when this divine 
imagination is so common in children. 

The germ of “the tired business man”’ 
may possibly exist in the nature of some 
little boys, but in the main I think the 
“‘bald-headed row” is purely a product of 
civilization—an institution of man’s, not 
God’s, making. The perversion and neglect 
of youth’s pure imagination is responsible 
for it to a very large extent, for as the twig 
of imagination is bent, so is the tree of senti- 
ment inclined. 

During the holiday season of last winter 
came also Mr. Belasco’s much-heralded offer- 
ing of “The Good Little Devil,” announced 
as “a fairy tale for grown-ups.” The play is 
a dramatizatior by Rosemonde Gérard and 
Maurice Rostand, wifé and son of Edmond 
Rostand, of a children’s story by the Coun- 
tess de Ségur, a prolific writer of stories for 
children, whose work has great vogue in 
France. 

Despite her popularity, however, the 
list of what is truly valuable for the 
child has not been greatly increased by Ma- 
dame de Ségur, and I think that Madame 
Rostand erred in selecting ‘“‘ The Good Little 
Devil” for dramatization. The idea is 
said to have occurred to her about five years 
ago when, to distract her son during a con- 
valescence, she wanted to read him some- 
thing reposeful and amusing; and as the 
French critics, who have been most fulsome 
in their eulogies of this play, express it, 
“the spirits of the mother and her son were 
transported, and for the somewhat dry 
pages of the Countess de Ségur, they sub- 
stituted winged fairy thoughts and radiant 
lyric poesy.” 

Probably it was the Parisian success of 
this piece which induced the wizard of pro- 
ducers to bring it out in America. He did 
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everything that was physically possible to 
enhance the play’s effectiveness. The 
scenery was charming—very like that of the 
Parisian production—while the actors were 
for the most part adequate. Yet with all 
its aids of presentation, I regard it as a play 
valuable neither for adults nor chiidren. 
Most of all, I object to the perfervid passion 
of a lad of fourteen for a young girl. Wedo 
not want to introduce children thus early to 
such phases of sex attraction. A serious, 
passionate attachment between adults, chil- 
dren can understand and appreciate; but 
the rapturous passion of a boy of fourteen 
for an inamorata is rather too Continental 
for our American youth; so much so 
that, even with Mr. Belasco’s elaborate 
production, the idea cannot take deep 
root here. 

Another defect was that of making Ma- 
dame MacMiche, the school-mistress, un- 
necessarily harsh, and all the things con- 
nected with school, as represented by Old 
Nick and Old Nick Junior, unnaturally 
severe. It is a mistake which can do no 
good to the child drama to instil a horror of 
school in any child’s mind through a play’s 
action. It defeats the entire purpose of 
such a drama, for children themselves prefer 
plays which construct and establish ideals, 
not the plays which destroy them. It is 
precisely on this account that we may look 
to the purity of the child imagination to do 
away with the exploitation of medical 
theories, with which our stage today seems 
so preoccupied, and so lead us back to a 
beautiful, ideal drama, wherein our stage 
may reassume its lost artistic function. 

Last season demonstrated what can be 
done in this way through the overwhelming 
success of Eleanor Gates’s play, “‘The Poor 
Little Rich Girl.” In this, the latent possi- 
bilities of the juvenile drama were made 
keenly, poignantly alive. Although all 
types could feel intensely with the plaintive 
little rich child in her sumptuously appoint- 
ed unhappiness, the lesson of the play was 
especially aimed at parents of the moneyed 
class. They saw, as probably never before, 
how poor their own children actually are, 
though surrounded by all the material things 
that money can buy. 

There is all the pathos of life in the scene 
where the mother, turning with preoccupied 
air from the child’s pleading gaze, hurries 
off to arrange for her dinner guests.—Then 
the scene changes. In a charming bit of 
fantasy, the child’s imagination soars off, 
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transported in dreams. This is the part of 
the play which intimately concerns parents; 
for really to help your child, it is far more 
essential that you know what she is thinking 
than what she may be doing. Before a 
thought has translated itself into an act is 
the vital moment for sympathetic help. 
That is why Miss Gates’s play is so irre- 
sistible in its appeal. It so vividly crys- 
tallizes the working of a child’s mind into 
action that one cannot question its truth. 
The author delved into the deeps of her 
own youth to capture that truth. Even 
the poor little rich girl’s dreams of “ murder- 
ing the king’s English”’are but Miss Gates’s 
own childhood dreams, called back to us 
by the kindly magician, art. 

After all the misunderstandings have been 
smoothed away through an illness of the 
little girl, and the parents, fully awakened 
to what they have been losing, take the 
child to join a little play-fellow in the coun- 
try where flowers grow, one feels what an 
exquisite value is inherent in this children’s 
drama which we are only beginning to de- 
velop. 

The child’s season was rounded out when 
Mr. William A. Brady finally succeeded in 
persuading Louisa Alcott’s heirs to consent 
to a dramatization of that immortal book, 
“Little Women.” If anyone had fears 
that those dear companions of their child- 
hood, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy, might lose 
their quaint identities on the stage, their 
misgivings must have been quite dissipated 
by the actual performance. Both the spirit 
and the atmosphere of Miss Alcott’s classic 
were reverently guarded. The old figures 
were animated with the old spirit. The 
picturesque, homelike atmosphere of the 
March family sitting-room; the blossom- 
hung apple orchard attached to the board- 
ing-school kept by Jo and her kindly Dr. 
Bhaer; the flutter and excitement when 
“the girls gave their play””—all were there, 
alive, breathing. They were the means of 
traging to Mr. Brady’s theater hundreds 
ct persons who could not be classed among 
regular metropolitan theater-goers. It was 
the power which the vitalization of an idea 
possesses, for both old and young, that 
they could not resist. And the possibilities 
of the range of children’s drama were all 
the while being still further exemplified. 

All these productions, however, made 
their appeal largely to the parents of well- 
to-do children. The poor were still com- 
pelled to depend upon moving-picture houses 


for dramatic entertainment. These they 
constantly over-crowded; for young people 
insist upon drama of one sort or another. 
Herein lies the germ of the popularity the 
“movies” enjoy throughout the country. 

About twelve years ago, managerial thrift 
in moving-picture theaters began to turn 
to commercial profit the child’s determina- 
tion to find satisfaction for his craving 
dramatic instinct. In the beginning, nine- 
tenths of the moving-picture audiences 
were children. In 1906 eighty moving- 
picture exhibits were closed by law in one 
week in New York City, solely because they 
were patronized by children under sixteen, 
unaccompanied by parents. But the law 
was powerless to change childhood’s nature. 
The children, therefore, began persuading 
their parents to go with them to the moving- 
picture places. Often I have myself been 
stopped by little ones in front of these 
theaters with the plea: ‘‘Won’t you please 
come in with me, and say you’re my mama? 
My friend’s just gone in with a man who 
said he was her papa.” 

Gradually, as the parents began to accom- 
pany their children, the managers enlarged 
their auditoriums to meet the increased 
demand made upon them by the whole 
family. Noting the enormous increase in 
audiences, clever commercial managers 
entered the moving-picture business, devel- 
oping many of its marvelous possibilities to 
their present intense pitch. But it was the 
audience which made the moving-picture 
business, not the business which made the 
audience. And it was the child who first 
created the audience for these houses. 

It is my deep conviction, founded upon 
long experience of practical work for chil- 
dren and the theater, that the children, and 
only the children, can perform the same 
service for the establishment of the artistic 
theater in our country. Our sons and 
daughters reach out to us, craving visualized 
dramatic form to make real for them the 
pictures of their imagination, or to create 
new forms upon which their active souls 
may feed. In reply, we either give them no 
theater at all, or we throw them the dry 
husks of the movies because it is cheap and 
easy. 

“But just think,” one man said to me 
recently—and his attitude is more or less 
typical—“‘just think of the progress that 
has been made in the past five years in the 
moving pictures. We shall soon be able to 
show the child many of Shakespeare’s plays. 








Crav- 
ing tor 
drama is implanted 


inchildren, along with the f J 












craving for sunshine and 
flowers. If we do not 
provide them with the 
best, they will take what 
they can get in the “movies” 





There’s an arrange- 
ment of Hamlet now 
being made in a film 
studio, in which the 
entire plot is made 
perfectly clear. In 
the beginning there 
is even a scene intro- 
duced wherein you see 
the uncle put the poison into 
the ear of Hamlet’s father.” 

But stop to consider. What edu- 
cational or spiritual uplift is there 
in showing a young person every 
plot of every play that Shakespeare 
wrote, reeled off in this way? Didn’t the 
Bard of Avon himself think so lightly of 
plots that he appropriated his own from 
whatever source best suited him? It wasin 
covering the empty skeleton with the flesh 
and blood of his own imaginative genius 
that Shakespeare endowed these plots with 
value. And now we try to believe it is educa- 
tional to consume the flesh and blood of 
imaginative human expression, and then to 
dangle the dry bones of a skeleton before the 
inquiring eyes of the trusting child. 
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Abroad, especially in Germany and 
France, parents make wiser educa- 
tional use of the child’s desire to see 

plays enacted. As much as thirty years 

ago, the Duke of Saxony headed a 

troupe, called the Saxe-Meiningen 

players, which performed all the 
classics of Goethe and Schiller, and 
great audiences of children reveled 
in “ Joan of Arc,” “The Robbers,” 

“‘Wallenstein,’’and‘“‘Faust.”’ The 

present-day German parent, realiz- 

ing the great good that has accrued to 
himself through this thorough grounding 
in the German classics, encourages his 
children to see the best dramatic works. 

In France a classic matinée for children 
is given every week in Parisat the Théatre 

Francais, and here crowds of children see 

almost everything of Racine and Corneille 

and Moliére, together with the best modern 
imaginative works. Another Parisian thea- 
ter, called ‘‘The Chatelet,” caters to chil- 
dren who have less money to spend, pro- 
ducing dramatizations of Jules Verne’s 
stories of adventure, and fairy tales of the 
highly dramatic order. Nor is the move- 
ment limited to Paris. It extends through- 
out France. Wintering in the Cathedral 
town of Chartres three years ago, I found 
that the theater was half empty when 
a modern play was offered; but when 
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“Athalie” or “Esther” was given, § 
the theater was crowded by large | 
classes from the schools and colleges. \ 
Fortunes have been spent in this country 
in attempts to supply adult audiences 
with superior performances of classic 
and modern drama—something they do 
not want. Yet nothing has been spent 
to supply children with good classic 
and modern drama—a thing children 
emphatically do want. Whatever shall 
prove of lasting value in the life of our 


community must come through de- Loy 


velopment. The adult audience of ten 
years hence is the child audience of today. 


“Why spend so much time and effort to give 
playsso correctly for children?” people frequently F 
say tome. “Have you not found that children 


will flock in crowds to see any sort of a play, 
no matter how badly staged and acted?”’ 

I always reply, “Yes; and that is the 
reason children should receive only the 
best.” 

Unfortunately, it is absolutely impossible 
to provide any large number of children 
with good productions of worthy plays on 
a self-supporting basis. Therefore, since the 
foundation of taste and discrimination is laid 
before the age of eighteen, the Children’s 
Theater should be an endowed institution, 
with directors conversant not only with the 
artistic and business side of the theater, 
























The 
children of 
today are the public 
of tomorrow. To develop their ar- 
tistic sense now is to build for the 
regeneration of our national drama 
and, through it, our national life 


but with child nature, and 
its mental and moral needs. 
In England, although 
no sustained at- 
tempt has been 
made to provide children 
with dramatic entertain- 
ment, tradition has firmly 
established the Christmas 
pantomime. On December 
twenty-sixth, or “boxing day,” 
London and every small township 
in England produces a pantomime 
which is good or bad, accord- 
ing to the imagination and pocket 
of its producer. All the fairy tales 
serve as subjects; “‘ Dick Whitting- 
ton” also has been offered, and 
many similar popular children’s _ tales. 
Such entertainments exemplify the rigid 
connection between men’s moral natures 
and their fortunes. They show that fate 
is largely determined by character. The 
child needs to have the force of an ideal 
carried to a practical solution, and the 
drama is the only logical and interesting 
agency which can successfully accomplish 
this vital end. 
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An easy time, the bachelor's? 
About as much so as well-fatted 
game's in the open season. At 
every turning he encounters a 
trap eager to close upon him 





Bachelors 
By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by Irma Deremeaux 


Ishmael of society no one knows. The 

fact remains, however, that every 
woman’s and every other man’s hand is 
against him, and that he exists upon suffer- 
ance, forever surrounded by a cloud of 
undeserved suspicion, and the target for 
the blame of his fellow-creatures. 

No married man ever beholds a bachelor 
flaunting his liberty and his latch-key in the 
face of a domestic public without being filled 
with envy, malice, and all uncharitableness. 
No woman ever sees a bachelor spending 
upon his own adornment and pleasure the 
money that she feels should be paying for 
French millinery and imported gowns in- 
stead of going for fancy waistcoats and 
tobacco, without beginning to plot how she 


|= why the bachelor should be the 
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can marry him off, and thus encompass his 
downfall. Even an alleged democratic 
government in which all men are declared 
free and equal makes a class discrimination 
against the bachelor, and proposes to tax 
him more heavily than the married man, 
under the theory that single blessedness is 
a luxury that should be paid for. 

Whether this prejudice against bachelors 
is based upon the truism that misery likes 
company, and that all of the married who 
are wrestling with the bills and ills of matri- 
mony resent any man’s having ducked 
the common human burden, is impossible 
to say. It is beyond denying, though, 
that the bachelor is looked upon askance, 
as one who has displayed almost super- 
natural foxiness in escaping trouble. Also, 
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he is regarded as something of a quitter, 
one who has been too selfish or too much 
afraid to play the love game out to the end 
and accept its consequences. 

In the current slang of the day, this puts 
the bachelor “in bad” with the public. 
Not so is the old maid esteemed. She is 
a sweet flower of romance, a bit faded per- 
haps, but all the more precious for that. 
Sympathy enfolds her like a halo. We feel 
that she has done what she could toward 
entering the holy estate, and if she has not 
succeeded in doing so, the fault is not hers, 
but lies at the door of some man, doubtless 
at the door of some bachelor—and this 
scores another black mark against him. 

On the contrary, it 
is assumed that the 
bachelor is a bachelor 
with malice afore- 
thought. Itispresumed 
that he could have mar- 
ried if he had wanted 
to marry, that he would 
have been married if he 
hadn’t exhibited un- 
canny cleverness in 
dodging the matri- 
monial halter; and so 
no excuse is to be made 
for his state of celibacy, 
no pity is tobeextended 
him on account of it. 

Likewise, he is held 
responsible for many of 
the problems that afflict 
society. He is accused 
of being the real reason 
for the decline in the 
marriage-rate, and the 
consequent numbers of 
spinsters, and for 
women being forced to 
labor outside of the 
homeand support them- 
selves, since they have 
no husbands to sup- 
port them and no 
homes in which to live. 

Therefore @ bas the 
bachelor! To the near- 
est lamp-post with him, 
or failing that, the clos- 
est preacher: Let’s tax 
him out of existence! 


. 
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Let’s shame him into aa 





responsibility of supporting a family look 
Mr. Roosevelt—or any of us who have a 
houseful of little olive branches—in the 
face? 

It is only too sadly true that the bachelor 
has in all the wide world but two friends. 
One of these is the hostess, who treasures 
as the very jewel of her soul a man who 
can be invited to dinner without having to 
drag along a dull and uninteresting wife 
with him. The bachelor’s other friend is 
his sister, who regards an unmarried brother 
with a bank-account and a chronic com- 
plaint as a special dispensation of Provi- 
dence for her and her hungry brood—and 
thanks Heaven therefor daily on her knees. 
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marrying! Howdarea Ladies interested in charities give him no quarter—but demand several of 
man who evades the him. What right has an old bachelor to his money, anyway ? 
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Undoubtedly, thereason that the bachelor 
is regarded with this peculiar mixture of 
envy and spite is because the public pictures 
his lot as one of perpetual beer and skittles, 
a round of pleasure unmarred by the thought 
of having to listen to a curtain lecture when 
he goes home, and of a freedom from 
the cares, worries, and anxieties of domes- 
ticity that makes existence one glad, sweet 
song. 

Of course this is far enough from being 
the case. The bachelor, no more than any 
other man, escapes having black care ride 
behind him; and if he has evaded the bur- 
dens of matrimony, he has also missed its 
prop and stay. For a wife is not always 
a handicap. She is just as often an ever- 
present help in times of trouble. And she’s 
the best and the most plausible excuse for 
everything that a man does, or doesn’t do, 
that human ingenuity has-ever yet invented. 

All of this is to be credited up on the 
wrong side of the ledger to the bachelor’s 
account. He can’t lay his failurein business 
to a wife’s ex travagance. 
He can’t blame “<—— his wife for his 
lateness in keeping en- 
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gagements, nor for his going shabby, or 
being grouchy, or not going to places where 
he doesn’t want to go, as is the comfort- 
able custom of the married man. 

Neither does the bachelor have a monop- 
oly of his own pocketbook because he has 
no wife and children with whom to share it. 
The mere fact that a man has no family to 
support makes all sorts of impecunious 
and shiftless relatives feel that he is called 
upon to support them. Sister Sue can 
see no reason why bachelor brother shouldn’t 
toil to pay her Johnnie’s college debts, 
or cultivate her Sally’s voice, or send her 
Janie to Paris to study art. 

Likewise, those estimable philanthropists 
who do good by proxy and who make every- 
body but themselves contribute to worthy 
causes, mark the bachelor for their own, 
and hold him up for donations to every- 


thing. And they are never grateful to him, 
either. What right has an old bachelor 


to his own money, anyway? Selfish old 
thing; if he wouldn’t marry, he should be 
made to give! 

Socially the life of the bachelor is not the 
dolce far niente existence, the calm and 


A tax on bachelors? There is one already; his relatives attend to that. And flattering as it may be to 
seem “made of money,” Johnnie's college debts and Sally's singing lessons and Janie’s art course in Paris 
form rather an item in the accounts of the man who has “ no one but himself” 
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peaceful drowsing in a perfectly 
appointed club, that it is popu- 
larly pictured to be. On the con- 
trary, it is a wild and tumultuous, 
and thrilling and hairbreadth series 
of escapes that can only be com- 
pared to the flight of the timid 
hare pursued by a pack of hounds. 
Safety there is for him nowhere. 
No man is a friend whom he can 
trust. No one knows the sting of 
ingratitude as does the bachelor. 

He may have showered favor 
after favor upon a woman, but 
does that hinder her from trying 
to marry him off to her sister or 
her old school friend? It does not. 
He may have been more than a 
brother to a fellow man, but does 
that keep that man from basely 
aiding and abetting his wife in 
her designs against the bachelor’s 
freedom? It does not. 

More: it is the bachelor who is 
expected to devote himself to the 
entertainment of his friends’ 
guests; to ride them about in 
automobiles; to send débutantes 
candy, and college graduates copies 
of Ibsen; to dance with the left- 
overs and take elderly dowagers 
in to dinner; and to buy christen- 
ing gifts for babies and be best 
man at weddings, and generally to 
immolate himself upon the altar 
of friendship. 

And so far from appreciating 


these sacrifices, married people as-  “™w=avewe ut AW, 





poses om a re _ He is the master of his fate—but taking charge of that besieged 
CLEEnSEY Grose i io pavacge appendage is so wearing that sometimes the bachelor marries in 


of glimpses of home life, and for 
getting a chance to exchange the 
chef d@’euvre of his club cook for the boiled 
mutton of the suburban handmaiden. 

Thus it will be seen that instead of being 
a bird flitting merrily from bough to bough, 
as is generally supposed, the bachelor is 
the patient dray-horse of society, drawing 
its heaviest load. Moreover, the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance, and the man who 
remains single, if eligible, undergoes such 
strenuous exertions that he contracts that 
worn expression we so often see upon bache- 
lors’ faces. Indeed, the labor involved in 
remaining a bachelor is so arduous that 
many men give it up, and permit them- 
selves to be married in self-defense. 

The theory that all bachelors are bache- 


sheer self-defense 


lors of their own volition is another popular 
mistake. As a matter of fact, all bache- 
lors, like all Gaul, may be divided into three 
parts. There are some men who are born 
bachelors, there are other men who achieve 
bachelorhood, while still others have bache- 
lorhood thrust upon them. 

There are men who are celibates in their 
very cradle, and to whom all skirts are as 
castor oil and peppermint, even before they 
can speak. They fight their nurses; their 
hair can’t be made to curl; they won’t 
play with little girls; they spend their 
pennies on themselves, instead of buying red 
apples for the teacher; and when they 
go to college they wear spectacles, and 
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dig and smoke pipes and board in the 
mess-hall. 

These boys grow up to be prim and 
precise men, with hidebound theories about 
religion and politics, and with weak diges- 
tions. They take up with food fads and 
strange doctrines, and have seventeen 
different weights of underclothing, and are 
upset all day if anybody changes the angle 
at which their brushes are placed on the 
chiffonier. 

Unfortunately, occasionally a born old 
bachelor gets switched off his preordained 
course in life and marries; in which case 
he and his wife live scrappily ever after. 
For the old-bachelor-husband is the sort 
of husband who keeps an eye on the house- 
keeping and audits his wife’s accounts 
and snoops around the kitchen, peeking 
into the flour-barrel to see if there’s any 
waste and taking note of the thickness of 
the potato parings. 

The man who achieves bachelorhood is 
of a different type, and may be described 
as the triumph of art over nature, or self- 
ishness over inclination. The born old 
bachelor has ice-water in his veins. The 
man who achieves bachelorhood has good 
red blood in his arteries, but he possesses 
an artificial refrigerating plant in his head, 
by means of which he can cool down his 
temperature from the boiling-point to sub- 
normal, whenever his emotions run counter 
to his judgment. 

He is always an attractive fellow, genial 
and kindly on the surface, hard as iron 
underneath. He doesn’t avoid women. 
He seeks them out, for he takes the same 
fearful delight in their society as does the 
mountain-climber in sporting along the dizzy 
edge of a precipice. He is prodigal with 
the attentions that are without intention. 
He talks the loveliest sentiment in the world; 
but he never drops into prose and pops the 
question. 

In vain is the trap laid and the snare set 
for him. He walks safely among them all. 
Secret nooks under the palms in conserva- 
tories, while the band in the distance pulses 
a passionate strain; strolls on moonlit 
beaches; a little table set for two; twilight 


boudoirs, heavy with the scent of violets; , 


even rainy Sundays in country - houses, 
when people talk of souls and discover that 
they are affinities—there is no danger that 
he has not dared and from which he has not 
escaped without a wedding ring in his nose. 

He has played about all the bait with 


which women fish for husbands in the 
matrimonial sea; and he has nibbled at their 
hooks, and then flirted away. No mean 
triumph is his, and he wears his bachelor- 
dom with a jaunty swagger that makes it 
an affront and challenge to every woman 
he meets. He is the kind of bachelor 
every single woman is bent on marrying, 
that every married woman is determined 
to marry off, and that no woman ever does 
marry. 

The man who has bachelorhood thrust 
upon him differs from either of his single 
brothers. His celibacy is neither of volition 
nor of achievement, but is the fruit of 
misfortune. He is the gentlest and the 
tenderest of men, the sort of man capable 
of a great love and a great self-abnegation, 
and you may know him by the wistful way 
in which he looks at little children, and his 
chivalry and his pity toward all women. 

Sometimes the man who has had bachelor- 
hood thrust upon him has been the victim 
of an unfortunate love affair in his youth. 
She upon whom he bestowed the treasure 
of his heart, died or marrried another. 
He could not love again and put another in 
the One Woman’s place, as those of lesser 
natures do, and so he has gone lonely and 
widowed in spirit down the years. 

Generally, however, the man who has 
bachelorhood thrust upon him is paying 
the price of a sacrifice on the altar of duty 
as heroic as any that ever won for a soldier 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. Many 
a man denies himself the love of a wife, 
and the feel of the arms of little children 
around his neck, and the joy of a home of his 
own, because he has had laid upon his 
shoulders the burden of an old mother’s 
support, or of younger sisters’ and brothers’. 
The strength of his youth went in labor for 
these others. To their service he gave the 
days when he should have been marrying 
and laying the foundation of his own hap- 
piness; and by the time they were provided 
for and settled in life, his hour of love-mak- 
ing and wooing had gone by. 

The tragedy and the pathos of life are 
embodied in old bachelors as well as its 
selfishness; and we should pity them as well 
as envy them, if- we knew the thoughts they 
think as they sit over their last pipeful 
at night. 

And anyway, we can’t do without them. 
They are a useful and beneficent institu- 
tion—if only as material for the match- 
maker and the tax-gatherer. 
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The Charm of the Antique 


By Robert and 
Elizabeth Shackleton 


Authors of ‘* The Quest of the Colonial,” 
“ Adventures in Home-Making,” elc. 








































Robert and Elizabeth 
Shackleton, who have 
pursued the antique 
everywhere; and found 


a ith it, j ) 
it—and with it, joy OBERT and Elizabeth 


Shackleton! Thenames 
of these questers of the Colo- 
nial and adventurers in home- 
making are known to many 
thousands, for the delightful 
essays that make the volumes 
named above appeared over- 
page from more than one 
best-selling novel, and now 
these books stand on library 
shelves where the novels are 
not at home. But who are 
the Shackletons? Are they 
literary hucksters who have 
found arich field in the charm 
that hedges round a genuine 
antique or inheres in the 
making of a home? No, they 
are genuine. They are lovers 
(imagine a period there, al- 
though that is only part of 
the sentence) of old-time 
shapes and designs, and a 
piece of furniture that has 
survived from Colonial days 
has for them an added fascina- 
tion—a taste that evenafault- 
less reproduction would not 





When Mr. and Mrs. Shackleton first saw the house which now holds all their treasures, it was crumbling, 
dilapidated, ramshackle. Their enthusiasm and taste restored it to the splendid, dignified mansion it is today 
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satisfy. They do not imagine; they see and feel. The charm that reaches out and takes hold 
upon you when you read their essays is their charm, the genuineness that they feel and are. 

They have been called the homeless home-makers, and for most of their lives the charge 
was true. Time and again they have fitted up a house, putting in their treasures, giving it 
the comfortable air of a true home—and then movedon. Robert Shackleton was a newspaper- 
man, and a bigger salary in another town has a way of making itself heard. Besides, all 
these houses were other men’s, and who is ever at home in a borrowed house? Rent-day denies 
that you are more than stopping there.- But at last they found an old place—you and I 
would have passed it by—that “had possibilities,’ and they’ bought it, touched it with a wiz- 
ard’s hand here and there, built themselves into it, and made it home. Worn and seedy when 
they got it, it now looks as fit as any home of millionaire, and the ghosts of its former owners 
would not know the place. Here were their dearest adventures in home-making, for this 
was to be their permanent home. From here they have gone in search of a piece for this corner 
or that, a table or a sideboard that they had a place for, for theirs has been no haphazard 
gathering together of antiques. Collecting is not a hobby with them; no mere museum is their 
home, but a place where the most treasured antique fits into the daily scheme. They wander 
here and there, singly or together; they dig into old houses, turn up at country auction sales, 
always with a little more cash than the forecast of the journey calls for, for things that~- were 
fashioned honestly scores of years ago, and that bear the stamp of beauty and the subtle charm of 
association with events that are but memories now, are to be found in the most unexpected places. 
Tomorrow, or the day after, they are to be found in the Shackletons’ home near Philadelphia. 

“Somehow we have managed to get a good deal of happiness out of life,’’ says Robert Shackleton. 
We do not doubt it. A little money and a big heart, a sane mind and a sound judgment— 
these are possessions sufficient for any man or woman. With them Robert and Elizabeth 
Shackleton have gleaned the best from life. More, they have passed on the charm that has 
wrought with them until their friends of print all say of any new “adventure” of theirs, “If 
the Shackletons wrote it, I want to read it.” 

The essay that follows is the first of a series to be printed now and then as some phase of 
the charm of the antique appeals to them for expression. They have traveled here and there 
and everywhere in their search for antiques, and they have license to write of anything that 
appeals to them.—The Editor. 


The Charm of Acquisition 


HE charm that pervades the an- 
tique, the allurement that comes 
with time, the fascination that 

: accompanies the serene mellowing 
of age—are infinitely increased by posses- 
sion. It is delightful to look upon a treas- 
ure of the past, tinged as it is with the tender 
grace of a day that is dead; but it is infin- 
itely more delightful to make the treasure 
one’s own. And the more that one gathers 
and loves, the more does there come a deeper 
enjoyment, a finer satisfaction, a fuller joy. 
The quest of the antique leads pleasurably 
on from one delightful triumph of acquisi- 
tion to another. 

Yet for worth-while collecting, there must 
bea worth-while foundation. There must 
be a standard of taste and distinction. It 
must be fully appreciated that, contradict- 
ory though it may at first thought seem, 
the basic charm of the antique is not its age. 
There must be something more than age; 
the passage of years cannot give delight 
unless there would be somewhat of delight 
even without the years. The antique must, 
in short, always and antecedently, possess 


the quality of beauty. But if a thing is 
beautiful, the hand of time gradually 
touches it with delectable fascination. 

And beauty must not be taken in a narrow 
sense, for it properly holds within itself 
proportion, dignity, propriety, grace. Not 
only may a painting be beautiful, not only 
may statuary be beautiful, but a chair may 
be beautiful, a table may be beautiful, there 
may be beauty in a chest of pine. 

If age alone were sufficient to constitute 
charm, the furniture disdainfully termed 
Victorian would now enjoy the beginning of 
a collecting vogue; for early Victorian fur- 
niture is old, and mid-Victorian and late- 
Victorian will soon be similarly old; yet 
these styles can never attract true collectors, 
for they are based on bad taste and the ab- 
sence of distinction and beauty. 

, From the first, the true collector must 
absolutely realize that he must gather only 
the things that were always good, and that 
the thing that is undesirable can only 
achieve with age an added undesirability. 
“Ts not every part about you blasted with 
antiquity?” demanded the Lord Chief Jus- 
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Far continents are housed with- 
his tables dead ages live again. 
neyed King-te-Tching and 
lish village of Lowestoft for its 
its so rare a blend of dignity 
gathered into a set around the 


by a hand which held the 


tice of Falstaff, with more 
than an implication that age 
had only made him worse. 

There is always the agreeable 
reflection that collecting is not 
merely a matter of money, although it is 
true that some of the rarest and most beau- 
tiful treasures are only for the rich. For, 
rightly gathered together, with the charm of 
fitness and distinction and beauty added to 
the charm of time, one’s treasures may be 
cither costly or the reverse; they may be 
priceless tapestries, lordly vessels of silver 
and gold, furniture superb with ornament 
and inlay, or they may be the chair 
rightly modeled, the table without orna- 
ment but of perfect lines, the chest of 
drawers that was not beyond the man of 
moderate means. It is line and proportion 
and color and shape that are the essential 
factors. 

Everyone will remember Irving’s alluring 
description of the home of Katrina Van 
Tassel on the Hudson, with its claw-footed 
chairs, its dark mahogany tables shining 


— | 


in the collector's abode, and on 
Fashioned in thousand-chim- 
reaching out to the tiny Eng- 
name, this ware, which exhib- 
and daintiness, was gradually 
central cup that has been held 
hand of George Washington 







like mirrors, its glistening 
andirons, its rows of resplen- 
dent pewter, its corner cupboard 
with its treasures of silver and 
china. One loves the description, 
and knows that he would love the things 
themselves; first of all, because of the 
obvious fact of their beauty,.and follow- 
ing that, because there would be added the 
subtle zest, the otherwise incommunicable 
charm, of age. Who would not love to 
find Katrina’s treasures real; and to make 
delightful acquisition of them for his own! 
No matter how much one’s affectionate 
liking for an antique treasure deepens and 
strengthens with length of possession, there 
is never anything quite like the thrill that 
comes with the very first moment of posses- 
sion, the moment of ecstasy when the col- 
lector first holds, and holds as his own, some- 
thing that he has longed for. The acqui- 
sition may be the unexpected good fortune 
of a happy moment, or it may be a triumph 
following the hope and desire of years; but 
no matter how it comes, it comes as one of 
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the most delight- 
ful of sensations, 
a sensation that 
cannot in the least 
be understood 
by one who has 
never begun to 
collect. " And not 
only are there 
manifold ways of 
attaining antique 
treasures, each 
with its thrill of fe- 
licity, of achieve- 
ment, of keen de- 
light in taking a 
treasure into per- 









To the discrimina- 
ting purchaser, the 
possibilities of a country 

auction are incalculable. This 

authentic “ Sheraton fancy” was acquired at one for 
thirty-five cents 






sonal ownership; but there may at the same 
time be, in multifarious forms, the pleasures 
that come from some special history of 
the prize secured, some reminiscent interest 
or delightful association. 

Our latest acquisition—it was but of last 
week, for the collector never ceases from 
collecting; there is always the one thing 
more—was an exquisite little cup that, in its 
acquiring, gave peculiar charm. It is of 
Lowestoft—that is, what is universally 


- Away with the cry that ° 
nation be there. All these splendid specimens have been 
in the home of Anthony Wayne, while the second 


























‘there are no more Chippendales 


to Colonial belles, while periwigged 


called Lowestoft, although it was made at 
thousand-chimneyed King-te-Tching, and 
not at the tiny English village to which it has 
reached out foraname. It isa cup of pearly 
tint, and on its side is a delicate, flowered 
medallion encircled by a narrow band of 
lacquer-red and gold. Around its outside 
edge is an exquisite border, and around the 
inside edge is a border of equal daintiness, 
the work of the borders and medallions being 
marvelously small, and of infinite detail. 
Far back, not far from 1790, a little girl 
was walking on:a Philadelphia street with 
Nellie Custis, when a stately step sounded 
behind them. It was the stepof Washington, 
who slowed his pace as he came up with the 
two friends, and taking a hand of eachinone 
of his own, walked onwith them. The little 
girl was almost overcome by the splendor of 
her experience, for, child though she was, 
she knew the immense awe in which Wash- 
ington was held by the people of his time. 
It was an experience as brief as it was splen- 
did; but to her it seems to have been the 
supreme happening of her life. She died, 
a spinster, an aged lady, and to the last 
loved to tell of that brief walk. And 
always, with naive unconsciousness, she ex- 
pressed the awe that she had felt by showing 
in her narrative that she had not dared to 











































to be had!" 


acquired within recent years. 


beaux fanned them during pauses in the minuet 


raise her eyes, for she could only tell, as to 
what he looked like, that he wore knee- 
breeches, dark stockings, and buckled shoes. 

And this fine cup has come down to us 
from the hand that held the hand of Wash- 
ington. It is the last piece-of a set, older 
than our Constitution, that the girl’s mother 
owned. (The family lived in Germantown 
and fled to the cellar during the day of the 
battle there.) The daughter inherited the 
pieces, and one by one they broke or van- 
ished, until, when she, too, was old, and 
there was but this cup left, she gave it to a 
little girl, who is now just seventy-one, 
who passed it on to us. 

And this simple little old-time experience, 
clinging to a little cup, brings vividly a vi- 
sion of the long-past time—the streets, the 
homes, the people, the great Washington 
himself; it makes history seem as of the 
present day, it summons up remembrance of 
things past, it illustrates the potential charm 
that may lie in the acquisition of the antique. 

Buying at an auction is one of the most 
fascinating varieties of acquisition, for in it 
are the tingle of contest, the thrill of tri- 
umph, and the satisfaction of feeling that 
your own judgment in paying a price is 
backed by the judgment of your rivals who 
come within a tiny distance of the figure 


Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 


Search will reveal them if the love and desire and determi- 
The second chair from the left once stood 
beyond that was secured in the old mansion where it used to offer rest 
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you reach. It 
is a game of 
finesse, of strat- 
egy, of boldness. 

At a country 
auction there 
may often be 
found some long- 
desired treasure, 
and the prices 
will not average 
very high. There 
can be no great- 
er contrast with 
such a sale than 
the auctioned 
breaking-up of 
famous collec- 
tions in the great 











cities, when 
men battle. with 
each other 
in mount- 
ing thou- 
sands 
for the 
posses- 
sion of 
rare and 
priceless 
things. 
Every 
collec- 
tor gets 
some of 





Aside from all mone- 
tary value, the fascina- 
tion with which time has 





his things endowed the exquisite furniture that 
at auC- witnessed this country’s beginning en~ 
t.3:@ w dears it to every hear: that honors 
either ex- romance 


pensively 
or, more commonly, the reverse. And always 
there is the sense of triumph and delight. 
Some four or five years ago, we went toa 
country auction sale near Bernardsville, 
New Jersey, passing on the way through 
Morristown, of Revolutionary fame, and 
Basking Ridge, where Revolutionary sol- 
diers warmed themselves in the sun _ be- 
cause they had no blankets. One comes 
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torealize that the quest of things of the past 
may take one to many a place of interest. 

The auction was in an ancient stone 
house of chocolate brown, a house with 
ancient box-bushes in the garden, a house 
rich in alluring promise to the lover of the 
old. And it was a disappointment tofind 
that the family had decided to reserve all 
the precious pieces from the sale, leaving 
scarcely anything of interest. However, 
the pleasure of the drive would repay us for 
the time, and meanwhile we did not lightly 
give up hope. 

The auction was in progress when we 





the Antique 


arrived, and in a little while there was put 
up a chair completely upholstered in padded 
and wadded calico, beruffled and befrilled. 
It was apparently an ordinary bedroom 
chair—and yet there was something about it 
that aroused the sixth sense that every col- 
lector should possess. Really, it seemed as 
if the size, the proportion, the vaguely indi- 
cated shape, could mean only one thing. 
There was only a moment to spare, and it 
was possible in that moment to reach out 
and feel beneath the calico—and there were 
a little round foot and a slender ankle, and 
the surmise was correct. 





Eternal vigilance is the price of successful collecting, for one can never tell from what unexpected, suddenly 
opened source treasure may be acquired. This charming Heppelwhite sideboard was stowed away for years. 
in the house of a man who was almost a recluse 
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There was no bidding for the humble- 
seeming chair. The auctioneer perfunctor- 
ily set it forward. An old lady offered a 
quarter. And that was all. The chair did 
not appeal to the country-folk, nor to the 
swarm of collectors who, like ourselves, had 
been drawn by the fascination of the old 
house and the expected old furniture. A 
nod to the auctioneer and the chair 
became ours—a really exquisite example 
of what is known as Sheraton fancy—a 
real beauty, scorned in the dress of old 
calico. 


To Him Who Waits 


We have a room in which the chairs are 
all Chippendales: one with arms, two of that 
very early design which really just preceded 
Chippendale, and two, the most honored, 
of Colonial association. 

One waited for us—or we waited for it!— 
for six years, before the moment came when 
we could call it our own. We discovered it 
in a house, built about 1725, which had been 


one of the finest Colonial mansions near . 


Philadelphia, and which we visited on ac- 
count of its architecture and design. But 
the house was in the sere, the yellow leaf, 
here and there fallen plaster marked fallen 
fortunes, and it had long ago come into the 
possession of a farmer whose son, himself 
become a very old man, now occupied it, or 
rather, occupied part of it, the rest standing 
empty and forlorn. And there we discov- 
ered the chair, a Chippendale of early and 
fine design, with bandy legs and web feet 
and shell surmounting a jar-shaped splat— 
a chair of proportion and dignity, and al- 
most surely the work of an eighteenth cen- 
tury Philadelphia maker, as it almost iden- 
tically matches some chairs that were made 
in that city about 1780. 

Considerable old furniture, including five 
other chairs precisely like this, had passed 
with the old house to the long-ago farmer- 
buyer, but everything had been gradually 
disposed of, or worn out, till only this single 
chair remained. And instead of regretting 
what we missed of the past, we were happy 
in our discovery of this solitary survivor. It 
is such delightful happenings that make the 
collector always confident that at the very 
next moment he will come upon some fas- 
cinating find. 

But that chair the present owner would 
not sell. “I am going to give it to my 
son,” he said. He was pleased, however, 
with our admiration of the old place, and 





added: ‘But if I ever do sell the chair, it 
shall be to you.” 

We did not urge differently. To secure 
a piece by inducing an owner to sell against 
his will, when he wishes to hold the piece for 
an excellent and legitimate reason, would 
destroy the fine feeling that should accom- 
pany every acquisition. 

So time went by, yet we never forgot that 
Chippendale. Once, three years afterward, 
we passed that way and called, but the chair 
was still destined for descent, and again we 
did not urge any different disposal. Then 
another three years, and the farmer, greeting 
us, said: “I’m sorry I didn’t let you have 
the chair, for the children have been playing 
with it, and one of them fell over with it and 
it’s so badly broken you wouldn’t care for it. 
I was going to burn it, but thought you 
might come along.” 

The chair was in an unused and cluttered 
room. And it was indeed a sad-looking 
wreck, for the entire top bar of its back was 
off. However, the bar had been kept; 
all but an upper corner in front of the dowel- 
pin—a chip of the Chippendale—and on 
examination, the case seemed far from 
hopeless. 

And there was good fortune to come, for a 
brief search in the clutter actually un- 
earthed the missing chip—a piece with a 
curve, that it would have been difficult to 
replace with exactitude. The chair was at 
once bought, and has been so heedfully 
repaired that it is as strong as ever, and 
there is no apparent sign of the fortuitous 
break without which the treasure would 
never have become ours. 

Another of the chairs is even finer and of 
even better proportions and workmanship, 
and the distinctive splat is of admirable open 
design. It apparently came from England, 
and not unlikely from the hand of Chippen- 
dale himself, instead of from one of his host 
of followers, for it was part of the furnish- 
ings of a house of wealth and taste, such as 
in the early days was often outfitted from 
across the sea. The chair was, in fact, one 
of the belongings of General Anthony 
Wayne, and it came to us personally from 
one of the most respected citizens of eastern 
Pennsylvania, who had himself had it for 
thirty-five years, receiving it directly from 
the widow of Anthony Wayne’s grand- 
nephew, Wayne having only collateral 
descendants. 

This makes it what is known asa pedigreed 
piece, and adds greatly to its value, not 
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alone in sentiment, but in very real and 
practical value. Indeed, in this chair are 
represented the three phases of value, from 
a collector’s standpoint: first, intrinsic 
beauty of form and workmanship; second, 
the charm of age; third, the fine additional 
charm that comes from definite history and 
from the fact of its having been owned and 
used by a famous person of the past. 

None of the other four Chippendales is 
quite the equal of these in distinction; but 
the fact that two of them were gathered at 
different points only a year ago, and for rea- 
sonable cost, in spite of the sometimes ex- 
pressed belief that no more old Chippen- 
dales. are to be had from original sources, 
shows what chances still await the collector 
who will search and wait and be ready to 
seize upon an opportunity. 

A sideboard was acquired in a way that 
was all its own. We had waited years to 
find just the right one at a not prohibitive 
price, and our ideal was a Heppelwhite. But 
desirable sideboards suddenly seemed to 


grow elusive, evasive, coy. One chance . 


was found, but was let go, on account of the 
temporary inconvenience of it, until it was 
too late—which was very unwise, for the 
collector should never miss a chance to 
secure what he really wants. It was a long 
time before a chance came again, for old 
sideboards are not easy to find. 

We heard of an artist, reputed a good deal 
of a recluse, who owned two sideboards that 
were the fame of his neighborhood, though 
few had seen them; and there was a vague 
suggestion that he looked upon one as a 
needless extra. We were not acquainted 
with him, and it was understood that he did 
not care to show his furniture to strangers. 
But fortunately, one of us met him one day 
in the office of a mutual acquaintance in 
New York, and the conversation turning— 
or being turned!—to furniture, sideboards 
were spoken of, and he made a rather grudg- 
ing drawing of the one that, as he expressed 
it, hereally hadnousefor. But hisgrudging- 
ness seemed only his way of expressing 
pride. 

He was not asked if he would sell; that 
would have been fatal to our chances and, 
indeed, a collector needs never to ask sucha 
question direct, as it would be not only 
rude, but needlessly rude, there being vari- 
ous more politic ways of obtaining the de- 
sired information. 

The drawing was of only one leg and one 
handle; but with the dimensions that he 


was able to give, it was quite sufficient to 
show that he possessed an unusual Heppel- 
white sideboard, with original brasses. But 
he quite omitted to mention such points of 
excellence as that the front was recessed on a 
concave curve, that the mahogany top was 
unusually good, and that the big wine- 
drawer did not offer a bare expanse, but was 
fronted to look like two separate drawers. 

He was perfectly frank in saying that the 
sideboard needed polishing and needed, 
also, a considerable amount of repair; and 
for fifty dollars, a very reasonable price for 
such a treasure, he sold it. It cost two dol- 
lars for freight and handling; it took pre- 
cisely twenty-five dollars to put it in condi- 
tion; and thus for seventy-seven dollars was 
acquired a fine and rare piece, rich in sim- 
plicity and dignity, a piece of vastly more 
value and distinction, even to one who is not 
a lover of the antique, than any modern 
sideboard that could be purchased for any- 
thing like that amount. It is what is tech- 
nically known as a collector’s piece, because 
it is not only completely authentic, but is at 
the same time of rarity and value, and an 
excellent example of style. 


The Journey That Ends at Home 


Visiting in an old Maryland town, we 
heard of a house in which was amassed much 
that was rare and old, which the mistress of 
the house might be willing to dispose of, as 
she was going away; the only cloud on the 
collecting horizon being, so it developed, that 
although the stuff was old, or at least suffi- 
ciently worn to look old, it was not rare, and 
it was not treasure. It was of the period of 
horsehair nonentities, but the dear old lady 
was so proud of it that it would have been 
heartless, and likely enough useless, to at- 
tempt to undeceive her. From room to 
room we went on, as she affectionately 
pointed out her valueless things. 

But in one room was a bit of real interest; 
a fine old brass fender, and we hailed its dis- 
covery with joy. But at once she was 
troubled. She would be glad to sell it, but 
—it was very embarrassing indeed, she 
declared—she remembered that she had 
half promised tosell it toa local fishman. She 
was so very, very sorry; but she had given 
her word to the man of shad and oysters! 

But he had not promised to take the 
fender, and in that lay the saving grace 
of the situation. 

At once one of us set out in search of 
him; he was not at his stall in the market; 














This fender, after a fishman's option on it had been purchased for a dollar, was brought 





from a Maryland town to join the andirons and trivet and kettle that had been awaiting 
it. Thus to equip one’s house and harmonize collections is to give home a new charm and 
a new intimacy 


but fortunately he was soon come upon be- 
side his cart in the town. (It was the second 
time that we had heard of a local fishman 
as a gatherer of antiques; we long ago dis- 
covered that the local undertaker often 
uses his opportunities to acquire such 
things for re-sale; but this idea of the peri- 
patetic fishman being a speculative collector 
was rather surprising, and somehow seemed 
to — within it something amusing as 
well. 


“Do you wish to buy that fender?” The 


question was put to him with a pleasant 
bluntness. 

Yes, he certainly did, whereupon it at 
once resolved itself into a case of which of us 
was willing to pay the larger sum for it, and 





as he did not care for it very mucn from 
that point of view, he promptly yielded his 
option for a dollar! 

The dear old lady was immensely re- 
lieved by the adjustment of the difficulty, 
and the fender, a capable and efficient and 
fine-looking piece of brass, became ours. 

It stands in its new home, in the quiet 
dignity of old brass, in front of an ancient 
fireplace, with old brass andirons and brass 
trivet and brass kettle behind it, and old- 
time chairs on either side. And when the 
lights are lit and the fire sparkles on the 
hearth, myriad shining reflections glimmer 
and gleam and glow in the old-time brasses, 
as if glimmering, gleaming, and glowing to 
light pleasurable paths for the collector. 
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The Mating of Lydia 
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ODEN was just coming to the end of 
B his evidence. The adjourned inquest 
on Melrose, held in the large parlor 
of the old Whitebeck inn, was densely 
crowded, and the tension of a charged mo- 
ment might be felt. Men sat gaping, their 
eyes wandering from the jury to the witness, 
or the gray-haired coroner; to young Lord 
Tatham sitting beside the tall, dark man who 
had been Mr. Melrose’s agent, and was 
now the inheritor of his goods; to the alert 
and clean-shaven face of Undershaw, listen- 
ing, with the concentration of the scientific 
habit, to the voice from the witness-box. 
And through the strained attention of the 
room, there ran the stimulus of that grue- 
some new fact—the presence overhead 
of yet another dead man, dragged only some 
twenty-four hours earlier from the swollen 
waters of the river. 

The murderer had been found—a compar- 
atively simple proceeding. But in the find- 
ing of him, the ulcer of a hideous suspicion, 
spread by popular madness and inflamed 
by popular hatred, had also been probed 
and cleansed. As Boden’s evidence pro- 
gressed, building up the story of Brand’s 
sleuth-hound pursuit of his victim, and si- 
lently verified from point to point by the 
local knowledge of the audience, the change 
in the collective mind of this typical gath- 
ering of shepherds, farmers, and small trades- 
men might have been compared to the sud- 
den coming of soft weather into the iron 
tension, the black silence, of a great frost. 
Gales of compunction blew; of self-interest, 
also; and the common judgment veered 
with them. ; 

After the inevitable verdict had been 
recorded, a fresh jury was impaneled, and 
there was a stamping of sturdy Cumberland 
feet up the inn stairs to view the pitiful 
remains of another human being, botched 
by Nature in the flesh, no less lamentably 
than Melrose in the spirit. The legal in- 
quiry into Brand’s flight and death was 
short, and mostly formal; but the actual 
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evidence—as compared with current gossip 
—of his luckless mother, now left sonless 
and husbandless, as to the relations of the 
family with Faversham, hastened the melt- 
ing process in the public mind. It showed 
a man in bondage indeed to a tyrant; but 
doing what he could to lighten the hand of 
the tyrant on others; privately and ineffec- 
tively generous; remorseful for the sins of 
another; and painfully aware of his mixed 
responsibility. 

Yet naturally, there were counter-currents. 
Andover, the old Cumberland squire, whose 
personal friction with Faversham had been 
sharpest, left the inn with a much puzzled 
mind, but not prepared as yet to surrender 
his main opinion of a young man who, after 
all, had feathered his nest so uncommonly 
well. 

“They may say what they d—n please,” 
said the furious and disappointed Nash, 
as he departed, in company with his shabby 
accomplice, the sallow-faced clerk, ‘but 
he’s walked off with the dibs, an’ I suppose 
he thinks he’ll jolly well keep ’em. The 
cutest young scoundrel I ever came across!” 
—which, considering the range of the 
speaker’s experience, was testimony indeed. 

Regret, on the one hand, for a monstrous 
and exposed surmise; on the other, instinc- 
tive resentment of the man’s huge, unearned 
luck (under the will that Melrose would 
have revoked, had he lived a few more 
hours) as contrasted with the plight of 
Felicia Melrose. Between these poles, 
men’s minds went wavering. Colonel Bar- 
ton stood at the door of the inn, before 
Faversham emerged, for a few undecided 
moments, and finally walked away, like 
Andover, with the irritable reflection that 
the grounds on which he had originally cut 
the young man still largely stood; and he 
was not going to kotow to mere money. He 
would go and have tea with Lady Tatham; 
she was a sensible woman. Harry’s be- 
havior seemed to him sentimental. 

Faversham, Boden, and Harry Tatham 
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left the inn together, and were joined by 
Undershaw outside. They walked silently 
through the irregular village street, where 
groups stood at the cottage doors to see 
them pass. As they emerged upon the 
high-road, the three others perceived that 
they were alone. Faversham had disap- 
peared. 

“Where is he?” said Tatham, standing 
amazed, and looking back. They had gained 
the crest of a hill whence, beyond the roofs 
of Whitebeck in the hollow, a section of the 
main road could be dimly seen, running west, 
a white streak piercing the wintry dusk. 
Along the white streak moved something 
black—the figure of aman. Boden pointed 
to it. 

‘““Where’s he going?” The question fell 
involuntarily from Undershaw. 

Eoden did not reply. But as Undershaw 
spoke, there flashed out a distant light on the 
rising ground beyond the streak of road. 
Above it huddled shapes of mountains, 
dying fast into the darkness. They all 
knew it for a light in Green Cottage; the 
same that Tatham had watched from the 
Duddon moorland on the evening of the 
murder. 

They turned and walked on silently to- 
ward the lower gate of Duddon. 

‘“What’s he going to do about the 
money?” said Undershaw abruptly. 

Boden turned upon him, almost with 
rage. “For Heaven’s sake, give him time! 
—It’s positively indecent to rush a man 
who’s gone through what that man’s gone 
through!” 


At Lydia’s 


Faversham pursued his way toward the 
swelling upland which looks south over St. 
John’s Vale, and north toward Skiddaw. 
He went, led by a passionate impulse, 
sternly restrained till this moment—led 
also by the vision of her face as it had been 
lifted to him beside the grave of Melrose. 
Since then he had never seen her. But that 
Boden had written to her that morning 
early, after the recovery of Brand’s body, 
he knew. 

The moon shone suddenly behind him, 
across the waste of Flitterdale and the 
lower meadows of St. John’s Vale. It 
struck upon the low white house amid its 
trees. 

“Is Miss Penfold at home?” 

The maid recognized him at once, and in 
her agitation, almost lost her head. As she 


led him in, a little figure in a white cap with 
streamers fluttered across the hall. 

“Oh, Mr. Faversham!” said a soft, 
breathless voice. 

But Mrs. Penfold did not stop to speak 
to him. Gathering up her voluminous black 
skirts, and her shawls that were falling off 
her shoulders, she hurried up-stairs. There 
followed a thin girl, with dark hair piled 
above dark eyes. 

“Lydia is in the drawing-room,” said 
Susy, with dramatic depth of voice; and 
the two disappeared. 

When he entered, Lydia was standing by 
the fire. The light of some blazing wood, 
and of one small lamp, filled the pretty 
room with color and soft shadows. Among 
them, the slender form in its black dress, 
the fair head thrown back, the outstretched 
hands, were of a loveliness that arrested 
him—almost unmanned him. 

She came forward. ‘“You’ve been so 
long coming!” . 

The intondtion of the words expressed 
the yearning of many days and nights. 
They were not a reproach; rather, an 
exquisite revelation. 

He took her hands, and slowly, irresistibly 
he drew her; and she came to him. He 
bowed his face upon hers, and the world 
stood still! Through the emotion of that su- 
preme moment, with its mingled cup of 
joy and remembered bitterness, there ran 
for him a touch of triumph, natural to his 
temperament. She had asked no promise 
from him; reminded him of no condition; 
made no reservation. There she was upon 
his breast. The male pride in him was ap- 
peased. Self-respect seemed once .more 
possible. 

Hand in hand, they sat down together 
by the fire. He gave her an account of the 
double inquest, and the result. 

“When we came out,” he added calmly, 
“there were not quite so many ready to 
lynch me as before.” 

Her hand trembled in his. The horror of 
his experience, the anguished sympathy of 
hers, spoke in the slight movement, and the 
pressure that answeredit. Some day, but not 
yet, it would be possible to put it into words. 

“And I might do nothing!” she breathed. 

“Nothing!” He smiled upon her, but 
his tone brought a shudder—the shudder of 
the traveler who looks back upon the inch 
that has held him from the abyss. But for 
Cyril Boden’s adventure of the night before, 
would she ever have seen him again? 
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ou'll be able to do anything you like, Felicia. You will be terribly rich.’ She gazed at him, the storm 
to put on a businesslike air. “I want to ask a question. Am 
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breast subsiding a little. Then her eyes changed—first soft—then wild. She moved farther from him, and tried 
I—am I as rich as any girl you would be likely to marry? “ 
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“T was a long time with my solicitors this 
morning,” he said abruptly. 

“Yes?” She turned her face to his; but 
his morbid sense could detect in it no sign 
of any special interest. 

“The will was opened on the day of the 
funeral. It was a great surprise. I had 
reason to suppose that it contained a distinct 
provision invalidating all bequests to me, 
should I propose to hand over any of the 
property, or money derived from the prop- 
erty, to Felicia Melrose or her mother. 
But it contained nothing of the kind. The 
first draft of the will was sent to his solicitors 
at the end of July. They put it into form, 
and it was signed the day after he communi- 
cated his intentions to me. There is no 
doubt whatever that he meant to insert 
such a clause. He spoke of it to me, and to 
others. I thought it was done. But as 
a matter of fact, he never either drafted it 
himself, nor gave final instructions for it. 
His Carlisle man—Hanson—thought it was 
because of his horror of death. He had put 
off making his will as long as possible—got 
it done—and then could not bring himself 
to touch it again! To send for it back—to 
finger and fuss with it—seemed to bring 
death nearer; and he did not mean to die.” 

He paused, shading his eyes with his hand. 
The visualizing sense, stimulated by the 
nerve strain of the preceding weeks, beheld 
with ghastly clearness the face of Melrose 
in death, with the blood stain on the lips. 

“And so,” he resumed, “there was no 
short way out. By merely writing to Miss 
Melrose to offer her a fortune, it was not 
possible to void the will.” 

He paused. The intensity of his look held 
her motionless. 

“You remember—how I refused—when 
you asked me—to take any steps towards 
voiding it?” 

Her lips made a dumb movement of as- 
sent. 

“But—at last—I took them. In the 
final interview I had with Melrose, he 
threatened me with the canceling of his will, 
unless I consented—Tatham has told you— 
to sell him my uncle’s gems. I refused. 
And so far as words could, he there and then 
stripped me of his property. It is by the 
mere accident of his murder at that precise 
moment that it has come to me. Now, then 
—what is to be done?”’ 

Her hand slipped farther into his. For 
a few minutes he seemed to be absorbed 
in the silent reconstruction of past trains 


of thought, emerging with a cry—though it 
was under his breath: “If I took his 
money now—against his will—I should feel 
his yoke—his hateful yoke—again on my 
neck! I should be his slave still.” 

“You shall not take it!” she said with 
passion. 

He smiled at her suddenly. “It is noth- 
ing to Lydia to be poor?” 

“And free—and happy—and alive!—No, 
nothing!” 

At that he could only draw her to him 
again. She herself must needs bring him 
back to the point. 

“You have decided?” 

“T could, of course, refuse the succession. 
That would throw the whole property into 
chancery; the personalty would go to the 
mother and daughter, the real estate to 
whatever legal heirs could be discovered. 
There are some distant cousins of Lady Tat- 
ham, I believe. However—that did not 
attract me at all.” 

He rose from his seat beside her, and stood 
looking dgwn upon her. 

“You'll realize—you’ll understand—that 
it seems to me just—and desirable— 
that I should have some voice in the dis- 
tribution of this money and this land, 
rather than leave it all to the action of a 
court? Everything—as things are—is le- 
gally mine. The personalty is immense: 
there are about thirty thousand acres of 
land, here and elsewhere; and the collec- 
tions can’t be worth much less than half 
a million. I decline to own them; but 
I intend to settle what becomes of them! 
Nash and others say they will dispute the 
will. They won’t. There is no case. As to 
the personalty and the land—well, well, 
you'll see! As to the collections—I mean 
to make them, if I can, of some use to the 
community. And in that effort””—he spoke 
slowly—‘‘I want you to help me!” 

Their eyes met; hers full of tears. She 
tried to speak, and could not. He came to 
kneel down by her, and took her in his arms. 

“Did you think I had sold myself to the 
devil the last time I was here?” 

“T was so harsh!—forgive... 
said brokenly. 

“No. You called things by their right 
names.”’ 

There was silence, till he murmured: 
“Tsn’t it strange? I had quite given up 
prayer—till these last weeks. To pray for 
any definite physical or material thing would 
seem to me now—as it always has done— 


”” she 
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absurd. But to reach out—to the Power 
beyond our weakness! Boden did that for 
me. He came to me—at the worst. He 
never preached to me—he hardly ever spoke 
of his own faith. He has his black times, 
like the rest of us. But something upholds 
him—and—oh! so strongly. I, too, laid hold 
on it. But for that—I might have been 
tempted, more than once these last weeks, 
to put an end to myself.” 

She clung to him—whispering, “ Neither 
of us—can ever suffer—again—without the 
other—to help.” 

They kissed once more, love and youth 
welling up in them and drowning out of 
sight, for the moment at least, the shapes 
and images of pain. Then, recovering his 
composure, her hand fast in his, Faversham 
began to talk more calmly, drawing out for 
her as best he could, so that it need not be 
done again—and up to the very evening 
of the murder—the history of the nine 
months that had, so to speak, thrown his 
whole being into the melting-pot, and 
through the fusing and bruising of an extra- 
ordinary experience, had re-made a man. 
She listened in happy bewilderment. It 
struck her newly—astonishingly. Her love 
for him had always included a tenderly 
maternal, pitying element. She had felt 
herself the maturer character. Sympathy 
for his task; flattered pleasure in her Egeria 
réle, deepening into something warmer and 
intenser with every letter from him and 
every meeting, even when she disputed with 
and condemned him; love in spite of herself; 
love with which conscience, taste, aspiration, 
all quarreled; but love, nevertheless, the love 
which good women feel for the man who is 
both weaker and stronger than themselves— 
it was so she might have read her own past, 
if the high passion of this ultimate moment 
had not blurred it. 

But “Life at her grindstone” had been 
busy with Faversham, and in the sifted and 
sharpened soul laid bare to her, the woman 
recognized her mate indeed. Face to face 
with cruelty and falsehood in others, and 
with the potentialities of them in his own 
nature; dazzled by money and power; and 
at last delivered from the tyranny of them, 
as though by some fierce jail-delivering 
angel—Faversham had found himself; and 
such a self as could never have been reason- 
ably prophesied for the discontented idler 
who, in the May meadows,had first set eyes 
on Lydia Penfold. 

He sketched for her his dream of what 
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might be done with the treasures of the 
Tower. 

Through all his ugly wrestle with Melrose, 
with its disappointments and humiliations, 
his excavator’s joy.in the rescue and the 
setting in order of Melrose’s amazing pos- 
sessions had steadily grown of late. The 
only pleasure of his day had come from 
handling, cleaning, and cataloguing the 
lovely, forgotten things of which the house. 
was full. These, from a refuge or an 
amusement, had become an abiding de- 
light, something, moreover; : that, seemed 
to point toa definite ~life-work—paid 
honorable by. cash, as: well’ as pleasure. 

What would ‘she think, he asked her, of 
a great museum for the north, a center for 
students—none of -your. brick and ‘iron 
monstrosities rising amid slums, but a 
beautiful house, showing its beautiful pos- 
sessions to all who came, and set amid the 
streams and hills? - And in one wing of it, 
perhaps, curator’s rooms where Lydia—the 
delicate lover of nature and art—might 
reign and work, fitly housed? . 

But his brow contracted before she could’ 
smile. “Sometime, perhaps—sometime, not 
now! Let’s forget—for a little. Lydia— 
come away with me—let’s be alone. Oh, 
my dear!—let’s be alone!” 

She was in his arms again, calming the 
anguish that would recur—of those nights 
in the Tower after the murder, when it had 
seemed to him that not Brand, but himself, 
was the prey that a whole world was hunting, 
with Hate for huntsman. 

But presently, as they clung to each other 
in the firelight, he roused himself to say: 
“Now let me see your mother; and then 
I must go. There is much to do, You will 
get a note from Lady Tatham tonight.” 

She looked up, startled. And then it 
came over her that he had never really told 
her what he meant to do with Melrose’s 
money. She had no precise idea. Their 
minds jumped together, and she saw the 
first laugh in his dark eyes. 

“T shan’t tell you! Beloved—be good 
and wait! But you guess already. We 
meet tomorrow—at Duddon.” 

She asked no question. The thin mys- 
tery—for her thoughts did indeed drive 
through it—pleased her; especially because 
it seemed to please him. 

Then Mrs. Penfold and Susy were brought 
down, and Mrs. Penfold sat amid explana- 
tions and embraces, more feather-headed 
and inconsequent even than usual, but 
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happy because Lydia caressed her, and 
this handsome, though pale, young man on 
the hearth-rug kissed her hand, and even, at 
command, her still pink cheek. And it 
seemed there was to be a marriage—only 
not the marriage there should have been—a 
substitution, clearly, of Threlfall for Dud- 
don. Lydia would live at Threlfall; would 
be immensely rich; and there would be no 
more bloodhounds in the park. 


But when Faversham was gone, and reali- 


ties began to sink into the little lady’s mind, 


as Lydia, sitting at her feet and holding her 


hand, tried to infuse them, dejection fol- 
lowed. No coronet!—and now, no fortune! 
She did not understand these high-stepping 
morals, and she went sadly to bed; though 

‘never had Lydia been so sweet to her, so 
ready to brush her hair by the fire as long as 
ever she chose, so full of daughterly prom- 
ises. 

Susy kissed her sister when they were 
alone, tenderly, but absently. 

“You're a rare case, Lydia—unique, I 
think. The Greeks would call you some- 
thing—I forget! I should really like to 
understand the psychology of it. It might 
be-useful.” 

Lydia bantered her a little—rather sorely. 
But the emotions of her family would always 
be so much ‘“‘copy” to Susy; and the fact 
did not in the least prevent her being 
a warm-hearted, and in her own way, ad- 
mirable little person. 

Finally Lydia turned the tables on her 
by throwing an arm round her neck, and in- 
quiring whether Mr. Franklin had not paid 
her a very long call the day before. Susy 
quietly admitted it, and added: “But I 
told him not to call again. I’m afraid—I’m 
bored with him. There are no mysteries in 
his character—no lights and shades at all. 
He is too virtuous—monotonously so. It 
would be of no technical advantage to me 
whatever to fall in love with him.” 

That evening came a note from Lady Tat- 
ham: 

My peEAR Lypra—We expect you tomorrow at 
11.30. Mr. Faversham has asked that you and I— 
Cyril Boden, Dr. Undershaw, old Dixon, and Felicia 
(her poor mother is very ill, and we hear news today 
of the sudden death of the old grandfather) should 
meet him at that hour in Harry’s library. And 
afterwards, you will stay to lunch? My dear, you 
have in this house two warm friends who love you 
and long to see you. Each hour that passes grows 
more thrilling than the last. . . . 

I have been spending some time with old Mrs. 


Brand—and I told her I knew you would go to her 
tomorrow. They have given her her dead son—and 


she sits with his feet against her breast. She loved 
him best of all. One thinks of Rizpah gathering 
the bones. 


Tatham’s. Change of Temper 


Next morning Tatham was in his library 
before eleven, making a pretense of attend- 
ing to some county council business, but in 
truth restless with expectation, and thinking 


of nothing but the events immediately ahead. . 


What was going to happen? ae 

Faversham no doubt was going to propose 
some division of the Melrose inheritance 
with Felicia, and some adequate provision 
for the mother. Only a few weeks before 
this date, Tatham had been in a mood to 
loathe the notion that Felicia should owe a 
fortune, small or great, to the charity of a 
greedy intruder. Today, he awaited Faver- 
sham’s visit as a friend, prepared to wel- 
come his proposals in the spirit of a friend; 
to put, that is, the best and not the worst 
interpretation upon them. After all, the 
fortune was legally his; and if Melrose had 
died intestate, Felicia and her mother would 
only have shared with some remote heirs 
with far less claim than Faversham. 

He owed this change of temper, he 
knew, simply to the story that Undershaw 
had brought him of the last scene between 
Faversham and Melrose. That final, though 
tardy, revolt had fired the young man’s feel- 
ings and drowned his wraths. In his secret 
mind, he left Brand’s shot uncondemned; 
and the knowledge that before that final 
coup was given, the man whom Melrose had 
alternately bribed and bullied had at last 
found strength to turn upon him in defiance, 
flinging his money in his face, had given in- 
finite satisfaction to Harry’s own hatred: of 
a tyrant. Faversham, even more than 
Brand, had avenged them all. The gener- 


ous, pugnacious youth was ready to take 


Faversham to his heart. 

And yet—not without uneasiness, some 
dread of reaction in himself—if, by chance, 
they were all mistaken in their man! 
Neither Boden, nor Undershaw, nor 
he had any definite idea of the conclusions 
to which Faversham had come. He had 
not had a word to say to them on that head; 
although, during these ghastly weeks when 
they had acted as buffers between him and 
an enraged populace, relations of intimacy 
had clearly grown up betweén him and Bo- 
den, and both Undershaw and Tatham had 
been increasingly conscious of a liking, even 
a respect, for a much-abused man. 
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He took her hands, and slowly, irresistibly he drew her; and she came to him. He bowed his 
face upon hers, and the world stood still! 





666 The Mating of Lydia 


Oh, it was—it would be—all right! Lydia 
would see to it! 

Lydia! What a letter that was the post 
had brought him—what a letter, and what a 
woman! He sighed, thinking with a rueful, 
though satiric, spirit of all those protesta- 
tions of hers in the summer, as to independ- 
ence, a maiden life, and the rest. And now 

‘she confessed that, from the beginning, it 
had been Faversham. Why? What had 
she seen in him? The young man’s vanity 
no less than his love had been sore smitten. 
But the pain. was passing. And she was, 
and would always be, a dear woman, to 
whom he was devoted. 

He had pushed aside his letters, and was 
pacing his library. Presently he turned and 
went into a small inner room, his own par- 
ticular den, where he kept his college photo- 
graphs, some stuffed and now decaying 
beasts, victims of his earliest sport, and 
many boxes of superb toy-soldiers, the pas- 
sion of his childhood. There on the wall, 
screened from vulgar eyes, hung five water- 
color drawings. He went to look at them— 
sentimentally. Had the buying of any- 
thing in the world ever given him so much 
pleasure? 

The handle of the door was turned, and 
someone entered. He looked round, and 
saw Felicia. Her black dress emphasized 
the fairylike delicacy of her face and hands; 
and something in her look—some sign of 
smothered misery or revolt—touched Tat- 
ham sharply. He hurried to her, bidding 
her good morning, for she had not appeared 
at breakfast. 

“T wanted to see you before they all 
come. How is your mother?” 

“Just the same.” She allowed him but 
the slightest touch of her small fingers, be- 
fore she turned abruptly to the row of 
water-colors. “Who painted those?” 

“Miss Penfold. Don’t you know what a 
charming artist she is?” 

“They are not at all well done!” said 
Felicia. ‘Amateurs have no business to 
paint.” 

“She is not an amateur!” cried Tatham. 
“cc She— ”? 

Then again he noticed that she was hol- 
low-eyed, and her lip was twitching. 


Poor little girl!—in her black dress—soon 
o be motherless—and with this critical 
moment in front of her! 

He came nearer to her in the shy, courte- 
ous way that made a dissonance so attrac- 
tive, with his great height and strength. 


“Dear Felicia!—I may, mayn’t I? We’re 
cousins. Don’t be nervous—or afraid. I 
think it’s all coming right.” 

She looked at him angrily. 
nervous—not the least bit! 
what happens.” 

And holding her curly head absurdly 
high, she went back into the library, which 
Victoria, Undershaw, and Cyril Boden had 
just entered. Tatham regretted that he 
had not made more time to talk with her; 
to prepare her mind for alternatives. It 
might have been wiser. But Faversham’s 
summons had been sudden; and his own 
expectations were so vague! 

However, there was no time now. Lydia 
arrived, and she and Tatham withdrew 
into the inner room for a few minutes, deep 
in consultation. Felicia watched them with 
furious eyes. And when they came out 
again, a soft flush on Lydia’s cheeks, it was 
all that Felicia could do to prevent herself 
from rushing up-stairs again, leaving them 
to have their horrid meeting to themselves. 

But flight was barred. Faversham en- 
tered, accompanied by the senior solicitor 
of the Threlfall estate, and by old Dixon, 
shaking with nervousness, in a black Sunday 
suit. Chairs had been provided. They took 
their seats. Tatham cleared his own table. 

“No need!” said the solicitor, a gentle- 
man with a broad, benevolent face slightly 
girdled by whiskers. “It’s very short!” 

And smiling, he took out of his pocket 
a document consisting apparently of two 
sheets of square letter paper; and amid the 
sudden silence, he began to read. 


The Melrose Inheritance 


The first and longer sheet was done. 
Felicia, sitting on the edge of a stiff chair, 
her small feet dangling, was staring at the 
lawyer. Victoria was looking at her son, 
bewildered. Boden wore an odd sort of 
smile. Undershaw, impassive, was playing 
with his watch-chain. Lydia, radiant and 
erect, in a dress of gray-blue tweed, a veil 
of the same tint falling back from the har- 
monious fairness of her face, had her eyes 
on Felicia. There was a melting kindness 
in the eyes—as though the maternity deep 
in the girl’s nature spoke. 

A deed of gift, inter vivos, conveying the 
whole personalty and real estate, recently 
bequeathed to Claude Faversham by Ed- 
mund Melrose, consisting of so-and-so and 
so-and-so—a long catalogue of shares and 
land, which it had taken some time to read— 
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to Felicia Melrose, daughter of the late 
Edmund Melrose, subject only to an annuity 
to her mother, Antonetta Melrose, of two 
thousand pounds a year, to a pension for 
Thomas Dixon and his wife, and various 
other pensions and small annuities. Henry, 
Earl Tatham, and Victoria, Countess Tat- 
ham, were appointed trustees, and to act as 
guardians, till the said Felicia Melrose 
should attain the age of twenty-four. No 
mention of any other person at all; the 
whole vast property, precisely as it had 
passed from Melrose to Faversham, just 
taken up and dropped into the lap of this 
little creature with the dangling feet—with- 
out reservation or deduction. Now that it 
was done, and not merely guessed at, it 
showed plainly for what, in truth, it was— 
one of those acts wherein the energies of 
the human spirit, working behind the 
material veil, swing for a moment into 
view, arresting and stunning the spectator. 

“But the collections!” said Tatham, re- 
membering them almost with relief, speak- 
ing in his mother’s ear. “What about the 
collections?” 

“We come now to the second part of the 
deed of gift,” said the silvery voice of the 
lawyer. And again the astounded circle 
set itself to listen. 

“The collection of works of art now con- 
tained in Threlfall Tower, I also convey in 
full property and immediate possession to 
the said Felicia Melrose, but on the follow- 
ing conditions: . 

“Threlfall Tower, or such portions of it 
as may be necessary, to be maintained per- 
manently as a museum in which to house the 
said collection; a proper museum staff to be 
appointed; a sum of money, to be agreed 
upon between Claude Faversham and Felicia 
Melrose, to be set aside for the maintenance 
of the building, the expenses of instala- 
tion, and the endowment of the staff; and. 
a set of rooms in the west wing to be ap- 
propriated to the private residence of a 
curator, who is to be appointed, after the 
first curatorship, by—” 

Certain public officials were named, and 
a few other stipulations made. Then, with 
a couple of legal phrases and a witnessed 
signature, the second sheet came to an end. 

There was a silence that could be hear?. 
In the midst of it Faversham rose. He was 
agitated and a little incoherent. 

“The rest of what has to be said is not 
a formal matter. If Miss Melrose, or her 
guardians, choose to make me the first 
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curator of the Threlfall Tower Museum, 
I am willing to accept that office at their: 
hands, and—after, perhaps, a year—I should 
like to occupy the rooms I have mentioned 
in the west wing, with—with the lady who 
has now promised to be my wife. I know 
perhaps better than anyone else what the 
house contains; I could spend, if not my 
life, at any rate, a term of years, in making 
the Tower a palace of art, a center of design, 
of training, of suggestion—a House Beauti- 
ful, indeed, for the whole north of England. 
And my promised wife says she will help 
me.” 

He looked at Lydia. She put her hand in 
his. The sight of most people in the room 
had grown dim. 

But Felicia had jumped up. “I don’t 
want it all!—I won’t have it all!” she 
said in passionate excitement. “ My father 
hated me. I told him I would never 
take his money.—Why didn’t you tell 
me? Why didn’t you warn me?” She 
turned to Tatham, her little body shaking, 
and her face threatening tears. “Why 
should Mr. Faversham do such a thing? 
Don’t let him! don’t let him! And I 
ought—I ought—to have been told!” 

Faversham and Lydia approached her. 
But suddenly, putting her hands to her 
face, she ran to the French window of the 
library, opened it, and rushed into the 
garden. 

Tatham and his mother looked at each 
other, aghast. 

“Run after her!” said Victoria, in his 
ear. “Take this shawl!’”’ She handed him 
a wrap she had brought in upon her arm. 

““Ves—it’s December,” said Boden, smil- 
ing, to Lady Tatham; “but perhaps””—the 
accent was ironical—‘‘when she comes back, 
the seasons will have changed!” 

The session broke up in excited conversa- 
tion, of which Faversham was the center. 

“This is final?” said Undershaw, eyeing 
him keenly. “You intend to stand by it?” 

“Sharp work it were to do again!” said 
Faversham, smiling and quoting. He was 
now radiant. He stood with his arm round 
Lydia. Victoria had her hand. 

Felicia 

Meanwhile, in the Italian garden and 
through the yew hedges, Daphne fled, and 
Apollo pursued. At last he caught her, and 
she sank upon a garden-seat. He put the 
shawl around her and stood, with his hands 
in his pockets, surveying her. 
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“What was the matter, Felicia?” he 
asked her gently. 

“Tt is ridiculous!” she said, sobbing. 
“Why wasn’t I asked? I don’t want a 
guardian! I won’t have you for a guardian!” 
And she beat her foot angrily on the paved 
path. 

Tatham laughed. 
back and behave nicely, Felicia. 
you any thanks for Faversham?” 

“T never asked him to do it! How can 
I look after all that? It'll killme. I want 
to sing! I want to go on the stage!” 

He sat down beside her. Her dark head 
covered with its silky curls, her very black 
eyes, and arched brows in her small pink 
face, the pointed chin, and tiny mouth, 
made a very winning figure of her, as she 
sat there under a garden vase and an over- 
hanging yew; such a figure, in such a scene, 
as Watteau or Fragonard might have 
painted. And that, although the shawl was 
huddled round her shoulders, and the eyes 
were red with tears. 

“You'll be able to do anything you like, 
Felicia. You will be terribly rich.” 

She gazed at him, the storm in her breast 


“You'll have to go 
Haven’t 


subsiding a little. “How rich?” she 
asked him, pouting. 
He tried to give her some idea. She 


sighed. “It’s dreadful! What shall I do 
with it all!” 

Then, as her eyes searched him, he saw 
them change—first to soft—then wild. Her 
color flamed. She moved farther from 
him, and tried to put on a business-like air. 

“T want to ask a question.” 

“Ask it.” 

“Am I—am [as rich as any girl you would 
be likely to marry?” 

“What an odd question! Do you think. 
I want money?” 

“T know you don’t!” she said, with a wail. 
“That’s what’s so horrid! Why can’t you 
all leave me alone?” 

Then, recovering herself fiercely, she be- 
gan again: “In my country—in Italy— 
when two people are about equally rich—a 
man and a girl—their relations go and talk 
to each other. They say: Will it suit you? 
The man has so much. The girl has so 
much. They like each other. And— 
wouldn’t it do very well?” 

She sprang up. Tatham had flushed. He 
looked at her in speechless amazement. 
She stood opposite him, making herself as 
tall as she could, her hands behind her. 

“Lord Tatham—my mother is ill—my 
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The Mating of Lydia 


father is dead. You’re not my guardian 
yet, and I don’t think I'll ever let you be! 
So there’s nobody but me to do it. I’m 
sorry—I know it’s not quite right, quite 
—quite English. Well, anyway!—Lord 
Tatham, you say I have a dot! So that’s 
all right. There’s my hand. Will you 
marry me?” 

She held it out. 
gone, and her color. 
and quite calm. 

“My dear Felicia!” cried Tatham in 
agitation, taking the hand. “What a posi- 
tion to put your guardian in! You are 
a great heiress. I can’t run off with you 
like this—before you’ve had any other 
chances—before you’ve seen anybody else.” 

“Tf you don’t, I won’t take a farthing! 
What good would it be to me?” 

She came closer and put her little hands 
on his shoulders as he sat—the center of one 
of those sudden tumults of sense and spirit 
that sweep a strong man from his feet. 

“Oh, won’t you take care of me? I love 
you so!” 

It was a cry of nature. Tatham gave 
a great gulp, put out his arms, and caught 
her. There she was on the bench beside 
him, laughing and sobbing, gathered against 
his heart. The cheerful December day shone 
upon them; a robin sang in the yew-tree over- 
head. And so out of horror, youth and love 
plucked sweetness; and out of death, Nature, 
the untiring, wove her new webs of life. 


All her excitement had 
She.was very pale, 


“The money!” sighed Victoria, the next 
day. “What on earth will they do with - 
it all? Harry is so rich already.” 

“Do with it!’’ Boden turned upon her. 
“Grow a few ideas in your landlord garden! 
Turn the ground of it—enrich it—change 
it—try experiments! How long will this 
England leave the land to you land-owners, 
unless you bring some mind to it—aye, and 
the best of your souls/—you, the nation’s 
servants! Here is a great tract left desolate 
by one man’s wickedness. Restore the 
waste places—build—people—teach! Heav- 
ens, what a chance!” His eyes kindled. 
“And when Faversham and Lydia come 
back—yoke them in, too. Curator!— 
Stuff! If he won’t own that estate, make 
him govern it; and play the man. Disin- 
terested power!—with such a wife—and 
such a friend! Could a man ask better of the 
gods! Nowisyourmoment. Rural England 
turns to you, its natural leaders, to shape 
it afresh. Shirk—refuse—at your peril!” 


END 
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Who Picked Your Cranberries? 
By Campbell MacCulloch 


Philadelphia is just over the river from New Jersey. Philadelphia has slums and poverty; New 
Jersey has cranberry-bogs and men willing to hire the little children of the poor. The result is that 
between five and six thousand children from two school districts in Philadelphia do not return to 
school until late in the fall. The National Child Labor Committee, a few years ago, called nation- 
wide attention to the evils in New Jersey; our own investigation shows that the evils are still 
there. Berries must be picked; but we find it hard to measure their value against the futures of 
human lives. Opportunities for educational development are closed to most poor children as soon as 
they are old enough to get their ‘working papers.”’ As the nation hopes to prosper, to reduce to a 
minimum its discontented class, its physically and mentally unfit, it should see to it that the childhood 


of every boy and girl is spent in character building, not in gainful toil. The Thanksgiving feast will 
still have its berries, and the Thanksgiving spirit will hover wider o’er the land. Let the children play! 


NTO a free dispensary of the Italian 
quarter of Philadelphia walked an 
Italian mother and her little girl of six. 

The right hand of the child was wrapped 
clumsily in a filthy rag. 

“What’s the trouble here?”’ asked the 
dispensary doctor kindly, as he removed 
the primitive bandage. 

“Angela she pick-a da cran-a-berry,” 
was the mother’s hesitating, anxious re- 
ply. “She got-a heem mooch bad, eh?”’ 

By the time the swollen baby hand had 
been lanced, washed, and dressed properly 
there had been tears in plenty, and when the 
child had gone, the doctor shook his head. 

“That’s the first,” he said. “We'll get 
enough of them before the season’s over.” 
- “What have the cranberries to do with 
it?” he was asked. ; 

“Enough,” he replied. ‘‘ Those poor 
little rats are taken over into New 
Jersey by their parents to help 
harvest the crop. The vines 
scratch their hands. The bor- 
deaux mixture or acetate of 
lead solution that some grow- 
ers use to kill the worms 
on the vines, gets into 
the cuts occasionally, 
and—well, you saw 
Angela’s hand. Even 
that might not be so 
bad if they were de- 
cently taken care of, 
but they fairly reek in 
filth in the bunk-houses 
on the bogs.” 

For the information of 
those who may be curious, 










lime, and water, and is sprayed over the 
vines. Under ordinary circumstances it 
might be washed off by the rain, so the 
grower of cranberries mixes resin with it 
to make it stick to the plant and berries. 
It is conceded that sulphate of copper and 
acetate of lead do not combine well with 
cuts on baby hands. 

In the state of New Jersey, where re- 
cently was born the ‘New Freedom” of 
the nation, between one thousand and fif- 
teen hundred little children are worked like 
purchased slaves for five weeks or so each 
year, helping to harvest this cranberry-crop, 
which adds a quarter of a million dollars in 
profits to the resources of the state annually. 

These children, from three to fourteen 
years of age or thereabouts, are driven 
with curses, urged with blows, and forced 
to live ina condition that would shame 
a dog-breeder if he kenneled ‘his 

animals in a place approximately 
as bad. Drafted from the Phila- 
delphia tenements to work in the 
cranberry-bogs of. Atlantic, 
Burlington, and Ocean coun- 
ties, where the bulk of the 
New Jersey berries come 
from, these infants toil in 

a soggy soil undera burn- 

ing sun, stung to desper- 

ation by swarmsof mos- 
quitoes and flies, andare 
kept at work during nine 
hours or more, in some 
cases seven days a week. 
Some time ago Mrs. G. 
W. B. Cushing, chairman of 
the New Jersey Child Labor 


“bordeaux ' mixture” iS Jato your cranberry-sauce may go Committee, laid before a 
composed of certain pro- the berries she picked—while your former governor of the 


portions of copper sulphate, 


little girl was in school state the findings with 
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It has been proved that “the mill is no place to bring up children.~ Will anyone claim that the cranberry-bogs, 
with their cruel hours and their indecent housing, are less likely to stunt the minds and contaminate the 
souls of the little toilers? This thought should give pause to everyone whose joys are increased by the 
berries picked by children. And the giving of thanks would bear more significance if it carried 
with it the determination to do what little each one can to blunt the spur of necessity and 
greed that wrecks children’s lives for money. No place of toil is good for children 








regard 
to the 
wretched 
plight of these 
children. 

“T am not inter- 
ested in them,” was the 
governor’s response. “‘ Nor 
have I any sympathy 
for them, for they are 
better off in New Jer- 
sey than in the tene- 
ments from which they 
come.’ 

Andsoourcranberry- 
sauce continues tobe paid for by hundreds of 
small, emaciated Italian children, aliens with- 
in our gates—paid for with their dwarfed 
minds, stunted bodies, aching muscles, scald- 
ing tears, and poisoned flesh. They have paid 
thus for many, many years now, and they 
will go on paying—until some public senti- 
ment awakens the paid officials of this state. 
For the attitude exemplified by that former 
governor persists still. The state holds in 
its hands the remedy for this evil, and either 
refuses or neglects to apply it. The cran- 
berry-growers likewise hold a_ remedy. 
Either of these two can wipe out the dis- 
graceful traffic at will, independent of the 
other. So far neither has done so. 

One can pick at random specific examples 
of what the fields of New Jersey mean to 
these little ones. Joe Arneo, three years 


sun to sun. 
is very fatiguing. 


old, was found two years ago last May pick- 
ing strawberries with his tiny fingers. He 
worked from early in the morning until far 
into the waning day. 


In September, Joe 
















Who is the man with the club? 
owner of the bog, he is the one most interested 
in keeping that line of little pickers busy from 
The cramped, crouching position 
Not so the padrone’s who 
watches—and for some reason carries a club 





put ina 
weary 
appear- 
: ance in 
Re the cran- 
<< berry-bogs 
with - his 
parents. After working 
steadily on the sum- 
mer harvest treadmill, 
he was still prepared 
to do his part, without 
hope or understanding 
‘of what it was all about. 
Joe is a seasoned vet- 
eran of five now, and can pick -his three 
or four pecks of cranberries a day, thus 
adding about two dollars to the family 
coffers each week. 

Beside him seven-year-old Paula Romano 
is grown up in comparison. An investi- 
gator discovered her at work on the bogs at 
six-thirty in the morning. Paula was in- 
vited to have her picture taken. 

“She got no time to have her picture 
taken,”’ scowled the padrone in charge of 
the gang. 

“How long do you work?” Paula was 
asked. 

“Long time. Till there ain’t no more 
sun,” she replied wearily. 

The records of the United States Census 
Bureau, where are registered the names of 
the 1,061,971 children engaged in “agri- 
cultural pursuits” in the United States, 
do not include the names of Angela, Joe, 
Paula, and such tiny ones, for those records 
contain only the names of children between 
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the ages of ten and fifteen, and these three 
are far below that mature period of life. 

It has been pleasantly argued that “seven 
or eight weeks in the bracing open air”’ are 
highly beneficial to this “fuel of the slums.” 
Rightly indulged in, they would be; but 
the teachers of the Philadelphia schools 
bear witness to the physical condition of 
these children when they return to their 
grudged ‘“education’—a condition com- 
pounded of ragged, jaded nerves, of warped 
and cramped muscles, of dulled brains, and 
of bodies sore and aching. 

This season the cranberry-crop was about 
300,000 bushels. Of the 5000 workers re- 
quired to harvest it, nearly one-quarter were 
children, some of them as young as three 
years, though the average age was ten. 
Some time since, a poll of six large bogs 
showed 864 children, of whom 603 were 
ten years or under. 

About September rst each year the lists 
of those who are going to the bogs are made 
up by the contract-labor agents, or padrones. 
By September 15th most of the workers 
are on the ground. The bog-owner con- 
tracts with the agent for these pickers 
at one dollar each—that is, for adults. The 
children are thrown in. He also agrees to 
pay the pickers at the rate of forty cents a 
bushel for the berries delivered to his rep- 
resentative; though in reality he pays much 
less, because of a neat little plan he has 
evolved. He agrees to furnish living quar- 
ters for the families and facilities for a 
commissary, operated usually by the labor 
agent—who has extraordinary ideas of 
costs and profits 


The System at Work 


The arrangement appears simple and 
equitable. But actually, it is so contrived 
that the workers are exploited from the be- 
ginning. First they are mulcted by the 
padrone, who generally charges them two 
dollars for a round-trip railroad fare that 
costs him eighty or ninety cents. Then 
they must pay a fee for the privilege of 
being employed at all. Too frequently 
they are defrauded in the commissary 
store; then cheated in being forced to 
bestow a “present” upon the agent of 
from four to six dollars, and last, but by 
no means least, they are victimized by the 
grower in the size of the “peck”? measures 
supplied themi. These, supposed to con- 
tain the legal eight quarts, in fact frequently 
hold as many as eleven quarts, and sel- 
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dom less than ten. In exchange for this 
exploitation, they are granted the inesti- 
mable privilege of working their children 
as hard as they choose, and for as long as 
they see fit, without hindrance. 

Adult workers in the bogs pick the ber- 
ries directly into the false measures, which 
must be filled to the brim. The children 
pick into their aprons or dresses, emptying 
these into the measures. The work is 
cruelly hard and grueling on little bodies. 
Even adults cannot stand it without acute 
discomfort, for the cranberry-vine is but 
eight inches high, and to reach it a squat- 
ting posture must be assumed. 

From the day that the work begins it has 
to be driven forward at top speed, for the 
early frosts are imminent, and frost spells 
loss. The pickers are set at the poorly 
bearing sections first, the “fat” picking 
being left until later on the theory that 
they will rush their work faster if they see 
the fruitful vines beyond. Children who 
are too small to keep abreast of the advanc- 
ing line are set to carrying or dragging the 
“peck”? measures across the bog, or up the 
rows to the bushelman. On the average, 
these measures weigh about fifteen pounds, 


. filled. 


The Pickers at Work 


The price paid by the growers for picking 
amounts to about ten cents a peck. Thus 
the longer one works, the greater the profits. 

Here is a table, prepared by the National 
Child Labor Committee, which shows the 
record of one family in the cranberry-fields: 


Age Pecks per day 
nS a eae pee ee On Ore oi 20 
NE. i Powe cihae conor Md artes eres 17 
ere eeperoy ern: Scr y saan. 15 
SEM ici e ciko-n eens eed Soy ti een 13 
MLS et os Fan eee as 9. SUMAN ry ee 10 
EE oo Weie chance ee oneer ee renee te 5 
pS EY Fae eee Bs eco ees 4 
MRA 2 ones 3 fhe eect Aa eA ee eee 3 


Total 87 


These pecks, bear in mind, are the in- 
flated ones of the growers’ fabricated meas- 
ures. Even the growers themselves make 
no effort to deny that the measures are false. 

“The grower has to do it,” Henry P. 
Thorne, one of the most advanced 
growers in New Jersey, remarked to the 
writer, “to protect himself against the dis- 
honesty of the pickers. Most boxes hold as 
many as ten or twelve quarts, in place of the 
standard eight that go to make a peck.” 








Childhood is a time of getting tired; little 

bodies will ache even at play, but a night's 

rest in a clean bed more than atones for 

theday. But the little cranberry-picker 

sleeps here with eight or ten other chil- 

dren and adults. Do you wonder that he 
has to be driven at his work? 
















Mr. Thorne did not explain the 
delightful paradox of this—why 
the grower, to save himself 
from being defrauded, finds 

it necessary to defraud the 
picker first. Nor could he say 
how the picker is supposed to protect 
himself against the dishonesty of 
to explain that the grower the grower. And the fact that 
one-quarter of the pickers 


takes precautions to safe- 
thus defrauded and unpro- 


4: >» 
guard his own interests ¥ af »* e ON 
by employing a “wise” ff y tected are little children 










Mr. Thorne then went on 









bushelman, who care- \ seemed to enter into the 
fully examines all matter not at all. 
boxes. When this man Indeed, the growers 
finds one containing vigorously deny that 
“dirty” berries, as they children are forced to 
are called—that is, con- work at all. One of the 
taining vines, leaves, and most important of their 

branches—he sends for the number characterizes the 
“row boss,” and refuses to statement that they labor 
accept it until it has been from seven in the morning un- 
cleaned and made full measure. til six at night as “wickedly false.” 
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“The children are entirely under the di- 
rection of loving parents,” he declares, ‘‘and 
the padrone is quite indifferent to the hours 
they work, or the quantities they pick.” 

Which sounds entirely magnanimous; 
but as a matter of plain fact, it is to the 
padrone’s prime interest to harvest the crop 
as speedily as possible, particularly where 
his contract calls for the gathering of the 
whole crop at a flat bushel rate to be paid 


to him, or where—as is often the case—he . 


is working on salary, with a bonus for 
speed. Then he does not hesitate to drive 
even the smallest children. 


The Pickers’ Rest 


“The sight of the padrone swinging his 
club above the backs of tiny girls becomes 
too common to arouse interest,” is the 
statement of Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee, 
in‘an official report. ‘Nor can children, 
as in ordinary agricultural pursuits, work 
until tired, and then rest. They must work 
continually.” 

And when the long day of toil has at 
length spent itself, the “rest” afforded in 
the habitations which some of the growers 
provide is a miserable makeshift. Of 
recent years, the law governing this matter 
has required that separate rooms be pro- 
vided for families. To some extent com- 
pliance to this, according to the strict letter 
of the law, has resulted in some improve- 
ments; but even the most optimistically 
vivid imagination could not persuade itself 
that the spirit of the law has been adhered 
to, or that the most crying need is not still 
for the intervention of the health officers in 
many instances. Into some of the houses 
as many as twenty-four families are stuffed, 
occupying rooms that measure six and one- 
half feet long by five and one-half feet wide, 
with a ceiling a little short of six feet in 
height. An official investigator describes one 
of these “rooms” in the following words: 

A bunk extending along the wall and about four 
feet above the floor occupies half the room. The 
floor under the bunk is covered with a mattress, 
used as a bed for the children. In some of these 
rooms were found eight people, four sleeping on the 
bunk and four on the floor. Around the room hung 
clothing, food, and supplies. The food attracts 
swarms of flies, and the odor in the house is nause- 
ating. Although windows are built to open, they 
are almost invariably nailed shut. 

Elaborating this, Charles L. Chute, at 
present secretary of the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Organization, says in his report: 
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The worst evils are in the camps where the chil- 
dren live for from five to seven weeks. The sur- 
roundings are often unspeakable. The congestion 
out-slums the city. Families of five, six, and even 
eight were found living in one room measuring six 
by eight feet, without any sanitary provisions 
whatever. They are not even provided with screens 
against the swarms of mosquitoes. Barracks meas- 
uring eighteen by thirty feet were found housing 
sixty to seventy-five people. Refuse and filth of 
all kinds pervade these dwellings, and are scattered 
about the doors and windows. 

But not all the workers are entertained in 
such barracks. Some of the bogs prefer to 
place their temporary workers in “shacks”’ 
or “shanties,”’ and these are very little bet- 
ter—and often worse. 

A hut measuring ten by eleven feet (says one 
report) with a five and one-half foot ceiling, housed 
a family of ten: father, mother, two boys, and six 
girls. There was no partition between the sleeping- 
quarters, and no opportunities for privacy. A bar- 
rel was used to store the clothing; a table was con- 
structed of boards hammered together; a clothes- 
line stretched across the room was weighted down 
with clothes still wet, and added a rank smell. 
Bread, peppers, and bologna hung from other lines 
in close proximity. 


Bogs Behind the Times 


It is not contended that all of the hun- 
dreds of cranberry-bogs in New Jersey are 
employing children under the conditions 
described, for many of them belong to 
small growers whose crop is cultivated 
and harvested by the owner and his 
family. It is contended, however, that the 
biggest cranberry-bog owners do habitually 
permit -the labor of children upon their 
properties, even if they do not actually em- 
ploy them for that purpose. As indicated 
above, there are many bog-owners in the 
counties named, but the growers respon- 
sible for 75 per cent. of the Jersey crop, and 
the holders of the greatest properties, are 
according to the following list: 


Name Town Acres 
Joseph J. White......... New Lisbon........ 500 
is Bp eee Hammonton........ 400 
C. W. Wilkinson......... Philadelphia........ 
Richard Harrison... .... Trenton... 0.0.55: 300 
James D. Holman.......Whitesville.........200 
George H. Holman....... Tom’s River........ 150 
Evans & Wills........... Medford. .;.......- 300 
M. L. Harris Est.........Vinventon..........400 
Charles D. Makepeace. . . May’s Landing...... 200 
2 Se ee Pemberton. 3.6:5,.6.5.05 200 
Oe Pemberton.........200 
Newton Clevenger....... Pemberton......... 100 


The bogs of Mr. Joseph J. White—whose 
interest in philanthropic work is well known 
through his many contributions to local 
charities and Y. M. C. A. activities—are 








considered to be the 
best in the state, so 
far as conditions of 
operation are con-: 
cerned. This may be 
because they are under 


a short time each year. 
In connection with 
the White dormi- 
tories are proper 
sanitary facili- 
ties, and suffi- 
cient houses 
have been 
added of 
late so that 
the average 
of occu- 
pancy is 
but three 
persons to 
the room. 
But the con- 
ditions on Mr. 
White’s bogs are 
| exceptional, and 
by no means typical 
of those elsewhere. 
Even here the labor of 
children is permitted 
and paid for, and it is 
doubtful if it could be 
upheld that the condi- 
tions of picking, with 
their attendant physi- 
cal miseries, are dif- 


ferent from those on the average property. 

Taking the protest of the cranberry- 
grower at its face value—he insists that he 
does not seek out children to employ them— 


the supervision of his daughter. 

Here the housing, is as perfect as 
it can be under the condition that 
requires the employment of a 
large number of people for 










































If they can't pick they can carry. The line of 
pickers must advance evenly across the field. 
Children too little to keep the pace are not 
too little to carry the filled measures—your 
cranberries, coming to you 






























with the situation that 
no financial purpose is 
to be gained by the em- 
ployment of children, as 
the child picks but a 
proportionate amount of 


that gathered by the adult 
—a fact that is clearly shown in 
the table published on page 672. 
The cranberries are paid for 


by the bushel, and it 
makes no difference 
who picks them. 
The plain sit- 
uation is that 
first, children 
are employ- 
ed under 
conditions 
that are 
admitted- 
ly not 
only dan- 
gerous to 
health, 
but de- 
structive 
of moral 
character; 
and secondly, 
that the cran- 
berry-grower 
does permit them 
to work upon his pro- 
perty and does pay 
them, directly or in- 
directly, for their labor, 
thus benefiting there- 
by. The argument has 
been, and may still be, 
used that pickers are 


difficult to procure, that adults will not 
come to the bogs without their children; 
but no reformatory law that was ever 
hatched could admit that weak-kneed plea. 


he cannot dodge behind that excuse. In The whole method of picking followed 
fact, it is by no means certain that his po- 
sition is not actually worse because of it; 
| for it is freely admitted by those familiar 





in New Jersey is due to antiquated and im- 
perfect cultivation. Let New Jersey do 
away with these old methods, as other sec- 
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tions of the country have done, and even 
the possibility of child labor is eliminated. 
On but one bog in New Jersey, so far as is 
known to the writer, are modern methods 
followed and child labor dispensed with. 
That bog is the property of Henry P. 
Thorne, of Medford. The plan he follows is 
the one employed on Cape Cod, where the 
bulk of the picking is done by adult Portu- 
guese, using what are known as “scoops.” 

Here the low-growing cranberry-vine, 
instead of being permitted to trail along 
the ground, is trained by “raking and cut- 
ting” to send forth shorter tendrils in an 
upright direction. The scoop, a wooden, 
shovel-like instrument with slots or kerfs 
cut in it lengthwise, is inserted at the base 
of the vine and puiled upward, stripping 
off the berries in its passage. On Cape 
Cod the cost of picking by the scoop method 
is twenty-five cents a barrel. In New 
Jersey the cost of hand-picking, children’s 
labor included, is forty cents a bushel, 
and there are three bushels to the barrel. 

Wisconsin also shames New Jersey for its 
antiquated methods. In the former state 
this year an investigator for the National 
Child Labor Committee found very little 
hand-picking. The bogs are all set out with 
a view to using the scoop as soon as it is 
possible to do so. 


The Law That Is Idle 


Why, in the interests of mere business 
economy, the growers do not install this 
cheaper system, is one of the curious mys- 
teries of capitalism. But in default of such 
action, the neglect of the local and state of- 
ficials in the interest of humanity and future 
citizenship—if not for the sake of the suffer- 
ing children themselves—to compel a change 
is a positive crime. The machinery lies ready 
at their hands. They have but to use it— 
and one of the most infamous stains which 
can blot a state’s fair name would be wiped 
from the New Jersey escutcheon. The re- 
sponsibility for delinquence herein seems to 
be divided between Colonel Lewis T. Bryant, 
the State Labor Commissioner, and Dr. 
Calvin N. Kendall, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Regarding the latter’s authority 
there is, in the opinion of competent indi- 
viduals who have studied the law upon the 
subject, ample justification for action on 
his part under Article XV of the Compul- 
sory Education Law of the state, as written 
and revised to this year. In Senate Bill No. 
197 is found, in Section 1, this statement: 


Every parent, guardian, or other person having 
charge or control of a child between the ages of 7 
and 16 shall cause such child regularly to attend a 
day school in which at least reading, writing, spell- 
ing, English grammar, arithmetic, and geography 
are taught in the English language by a competent 
teacher. ... Such regular attendance shall be 
during all the days and hours that the public schools 
are in session in said school district, unless it shall 
be shown to the satisfaction of the board of educa- 
tion of said school district that the mental or bodily 
condition of the child is such as to prevent his or her 
attendance at the school. 


Section 8 provides: 

If said parent, guardian, or other person shall 
fail, neglect, or refuse to cause said child to attend 
school within said period, and regularly to attend 
thereafter until he has reached the age of 16 years 

. . . said parent, guardian, or other person shall 
be deemed a disorderly person, and liable to be 
proceeded against in this article without further 
notice. 

Section 6 of the same law provides for the 
appointment in each school district of 
proper attendance-officers, whose duty it 
shall be to see that the law is properly en- 
forced. A very efficient attendance-officer 
of the state has said that the “school author- 
ities could settle the whole matter of child 
labor in two minutes if they were sufficiently 
interested.” 

It has been advanced as an excuse that 
the children are residents of Pennsylvania, 
and therefore not under the jurisdiction of 
the New Jersey authorities—this in direct 
opposition to a decision of the attorney- 
general to the effect that the question of 
residence does not enter into the matter, 
and that a violation of law is a violation 
under any conditions. The same official 
holds the opinion that the matter can also 
be reached by the labor law, under the 
mercantile section, which expressly pro- 
vides against the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age during school 
hours. If school hours—that is, from 
nine to four—were cut out of the chil- 
dren cranberry-pickers’ days of toil, the 
backbone of this iniquitous traffic in small 
lives would be broken then and there. 

Also, there are the necessary sanitary 
laws, and there are local, as well as state, 
health officers whose duty it is to make rigid 
inquiry into the housing conditions. The 
fact that “they are not residents of New 
Jersey” is too weak a quibble to waste 
thought upon; and even if it were not—what 
of it? The individuals to blame for violating 


‘ the labor laware not the children themselves, 


nor the padrone upon whose shoulders the 
blame is usually shifted. The employ- 



















































of cranberry-picking keeps the 
days are happy days at school. 
them in cranberry swamps— that 
with your turkey 


Every day—except Saturday and Sunday— 
child pickers away from books. Autumn 
And more than a thousand children spend P 
you may have sauce a” 
they were recruited; already 
preparations for Thanksgiving 
dinner are moving bounti- 
fully, gladsomely forward. Per- 
haps even now the cranberry- 
sauce simmers, thick and red 
and bubbling, on your kitchen 
stove. But it is not too late 
to take action toward next year 
—nor all the long, crouching, 
pain-fraught, years which now 
stretch out before these.children 
—and their children. 

And meanwhile, if your own 
cranberry-sauce should taste a 
trifle bitter—do not be too 
swift to blame the cook, or bewail 
the lapsing of your own old-time 
culinary skill. It may be that 
the berries which go to make up 
that sauce are from the dreary 
Jersey bogs, and their bitterness 
a subtle emanation from the 
hearts of the tiny children 
who picked them that 

you might make merry, 
and laboriously drag- 
ged them to the feet of 
the frowning bushelman. 


ers who permit the children 
to work in the bogs alone are 
to blame.. There is no pur- 
pose to be served in lock- 
ing up babies; but there is 
definite purpose in purifying 
the state of the stigma of © 
sweated children, by tak- 
ing proper action against 
those really responsible. 
New York state has passed 
a law providing for the estab- 
lishment of temporary schools 
at the canneries and other places 
where children may be gathered 
through the employment of their 
parents. If New Jersey is awake 
to the situation that confronts her, 
she will likewise take advantage 
of the opportunity to wipe out the 
disgrace that pollutes her fame. 

It is now too late to take 
action which will affect 
this year. Already the 
crop is harvested; already 
the wasted little pickers ° 
have dragged their frail, 
weary bodies back to the 
Philadelphia slums whence 
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It is not easy to concentrate the attention on this addition exercise in a crowded office, in a factory alive 
with human voices and the whirring of machinery, or in a score of other places whither the 
day's work may lead. But the determining factor is always the individual 


Fifteen Minutes Plus 


A LITTLE TALK WITH GIRLS WHO WORK 


By Martha Keeler 


Author of ‘‘ How Old Are You?” 


With a drawing by Lester Ralph 


ion notes ignore it, for it does not 

affect the prevailing narrowness of 
dress skirts, nor ordain an increase in frills 
and furbelows. Neither do advertising 
mediums herald it as the latest model of 
rapid-calculator, which puts to shame a 
streak of lightning and piles up profits while 
you wait. The subject vitally concerns 
employers as well as employees, but both 
classes, for the most part, appear indifferent. 
Where people congregate for talk on the is- 
sues of the day, there is scarcely a re- 
ference to the new addition. Yet it is here. 
And unlike ~ many innovations about 
which a great stir is made, it has come to 
stay. 
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D* you know the new addition? Fash- 


And what is the new addition? It is a 
process which makes service a privilege; 
which transforms hirelings into honored 
guests, as it has been known to change the 
erstwhile scant civility of a department 
store into the courtesy of a gracious 
hostess’ drawing-room. But it is not 
limited to the shopping section, nor con- 
fined to relations between sales-persons 
and customers. It is at home in any region, 
it is applicable to any transaction, in the 
Land of Self-Support; and wherever it is 
practised, iteliminates from the business day 
the oft-recurring “bad quarter of an hour,” 
and substitutes in every instance fifteen 
minutes plus. What is the new addi- 
tion, do you ask? It is a gift, enriched 
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by an achievement. It is putting things 
together and making the most of them. 
It is the right combination of time and 
attitude. 

Certain combinations are difficult to 
learn: they demand special talent, erudite 
instructors, expensive text-books and elabo- 
rate experiments. But the combination 
called for by the new addition any young 
woman who is blessed with good health and 
possesses average mentality may teach her- 
self. The one thing needful is that she 
make up her mind to master it, and allow 
nothing to interfere with the resolve. Sur- 
roundings do not matter overmuch; the 
determining factor is the individual. I grant, 
it is not easy to concentrate the atten- 
tion on this addition exercise in a crowded 
office, in a factory alive with human voices 
and the whirring of machinery, or in a score 
of other places whither the day’s work may 
lead. But wherever the day’s work does 
lead, there must we work out the problem, if 
at all. Furthermore, an easy task supplies 
no stimulus. Struggle and inspiration are 
close kin. We may like to look at times 
upon the placid faces of the dwellers in the 
valley, but it is by listening to the tales of 
mountain climbers that we are roused to 
scale the heights. 

No matter what may be our work or our 
environment, we are sure to meet interrup- 
tions and annoyances. They complicate 
the problem, to be sure; but if we are ex- 
perts in the new addition, they will have no 
bearing on the final answer, except when we, 
by careful figuring, turn them to good ac- 
count. For instance, one young woman of 
twenty-four, a bookkeeper, told me that her 
position ‘‘ would be perfect, if it were not for 
one clerk, an eighteen-year-old boy, with 
whom it seems almost impossible to. get 
along.” The retail store which gave employ- 
ment to these two was in a small town, and 
each of them, I judged, had considerable 
leisure, which was spent—or misspent—in 
being disagreeable. At any rate, the book- 
keeper looked upon the clerk as an enemy. 
And she looked long and hard. He re- 
turned the glance in kind. And incidentally, 
when her back was turned, lost no chance to 
disarrange things on her desk, hide her 
books, carry off the ink, etc., until the book- 
keeper declared she was on the verge of 
resigning her positién. The boy’s side of it 
Ido not know. But it takes two to make a 
quarrel. ; 

I reminded the young woman that if she 
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gave up a place which by her own account 
was very desirable, it would doubtless be 
difficult to find another, as the resources of a 
small town are not unlimited. . Was she pre- 
pared to face a long period of idleness? 
Granted that she finally found employment, 
with it she would find annoyances. Every- 
where there are giants in the path, if we are 
afraid of them. Also eighteen-year-old 
boys! In conclusion, I suggested that she 
remain right where’ she was, and according 
to the principle that the best way to have a 
friend is to be one, devote her spare moments 
in the store to making a friend of her enemy. 
Later she reported that he wasn’t “half as 
hateful as he used to be.” And the last I 
heard, an entirely new and superior set of 
adjectives was employed for descriptive 
purposes. The two of them were friends. 
Which means that in the interval, that girl 
had been learning how to add. Naturally 
the knowledge made her a better book- 
keeper! 

Four-fifths of the troubles between our 
business associates and ourselves, I am con- 
vinced, arise because we will not take the 
time and trouble to study the disposition, 
and try to understand the attitude, of some- 
one who is close to us in office hours. Per- 
haps we made a big mistake to start with, 
which renders all that follows wrong; or we 
may have set down items which have no 
proper place in the reckoning; or we may 
have been inaccurate in summing up. But 
there is still time to adopt a different system 
of accounts, and records of the new addition 
show that it has satisfactorily settled many 
such long-standing scores. 

But what of the one-fifth remaining? 
What of cases where the utmost effort dis- 
covers, as a correspondent says, “not an 
atom of congeniality”? To my mind, co- 
operation in business hours does not necessi- 
tate going arm in arm to luncheon, copying 
each other’s clothes, nor entertaining the 
same views on suffrage. Allthe congeniality 
required to work together harmoniously for 
eight hours a day can be supplied, it seems 
to me, by esprit de corps, by loyalty to com- 
mon interests, by the observance of simple 
courtesy. No matter how great cordiality 
may exist among young women who are em- 
ployed in the same establishment, the saf- 
est, richest road to travel is the golden mean 
between formal civility and close fellowship. 
To the new addition, the processes involved 
in the sudden forming of intimacies and 
their equally sudden breaking-off—sequen- 
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ces of eras of good feeling and epochs of 
estrangement—are not pertinent. 

When due allowance has been made for 
the difficult conditions which each one of us 
is prone to consider peculiar to her case, the 
fact remains that it is we ourselves who 
must be held accountable for failure or suc- 
cess. When fortune favors, we are quick to 
claim the credit ; but let obstacles appear, and 
instead of using energy to overcome them, 
many of us waste it in-.lamentations. Jf a 
certain letter had not been delayed, or if 
somebody had not misjudged us, or if the 
wind had not blown from the south 
that day, life would have been so different! 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Life is what 
wemakeit. For our wasted time it is unfair 
to blame another individual, or untoward 
circumstance; it is cowardly to shirk respon- 
sibility for unworthy attitude. If we would 
master the new addition, we must not only 
be in earnest, but must also form the habit of 
persistency. Many persons enthusiastic at 
the outset, soon prove to be utterly incapa- 
ble of a sustained effort of the will. It’s 
steady work that counts. 

Of course in every schedule, vacation 
should have place. Other things being 
equal, the better a girl works, the better 
she plays, too. But there is a sharp line 
of demarcation between work-time and 
holidays; and for those who are really 
doing things worth while in any field, holi- 
days are few. Fifteen minutes plus means 
forging straight ahead to a definite, desired 
goal. 

One young woman who lives in a com- 
munity where, unfortunately, the dignity of 
labor is not esteemed, told me recently of 
such a goal. Until her father’s death, it had 
been supposed that his widow and daughter 
were well provided for; but their income 
after settlement of the estate proving insuf- 
ficient for their maintenance, the daughter 
left high school, and studied shorthand for 
the purpose of using it to earn a livelihood. 
In this she was successful, and after working 
all day as stenographer, she attended evening 
high school, and was planning later to take a 
college course. Education she desired for 
its own sake, she said, and also because by 
means of it she hoped to change her work, 
increase her earning power, and thereby pro- 
vide her mother with the comforts she 
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had long been accustomed to, but which 
were not obtainable on the daughter’s present 
salary. 

While thus engaged, she overheard .an 
affluent matron, who had never lifted a 
finger for any one, say of her: ‘Yes, Miss 
Blank is very pretty, and once gave promise 
of being socially a great success. But they 
lost their money, and she had to go to work. 
Of course, now she’ll never amount to any- 
thing.” 

In answering this correspondent, I urged 
her not to permit anything so petty as 
hostile glance or unkind comment to deter 
her from hastening to the goal she had set up 
for herself. Why should it affect a girl like 
her that a foolish woman had unworthy stand- 
ards, and lacked the grace to be ashamed 
of them? Uncharitable remarks are power- 
less to wound us, if we so resolve! What any 
girl amounts to is determined not by Mrs. 
Grundy’s say-so, but by the girl herself. 

And the earlier any young woman, 
whether her father be a stevedore or a mil- 
lionaire, learns to do some one thing well, 
the more promising the outlook for the 
present and the future of herself, and of all 
who are, or are to be, within her zone of influ- 
ence. Among my friends, I am proud to 
number a New England correspondent who 
writes thus: “I am only a girl in grammar 
school, but I work at home. I am inter- 
ested in sloyd, and am preparing myself tobe 
acarpenter. I have an outfit of tools in the 
cellar of my home, and I am taking orders 
for small wooden articles which may be 
made without the aid of machinery, such as 
plant-supports, shelf-boards, etc. I find it 
necessary to make something which will sell 
easily, and not take more than forty-five 
minutes tomake. I would like to better my 
work and raise my position.” 

And, bless her heart, she will accomplish 
it! If her life is spared, I believe this girl 
will grow into a woman whose career— 
whether it be that of carpenter, housewife, 
a successful combination of them both, or of 
some order entirely different—will exemplify 
the all-round efficiency of those who, in 
childhood, discover the value of time, the 
significance of attitude. More power to the 
elbow of Miss Grammar School! She has 


learned that the full measure of a quarter of 
an hour is fifteen minutes plus. 
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We sometimes smile pityingly at the mother who puts her baby above all the world; but if it hadn't been 
for just some such “absurdity,” many of us would never have lived to grow up. There is nothing 
under heaven so good for a baby as a judicious amount of coddling and mothering 
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human interest in which the ama- 

teur holds her own against the 
professional, and instinct triumphs over 
reason. And the hatching of new babies 
is one of these. The hospital and the day- 
nursery have their place in the scheme 
of the universe, but they are a mighty 
poor substitute for a home and a mother. 
For every breast-fed baby that dies before 
reaching the first mile-stone on the race- 
course of life, the sparks of ten bottle-fed 
mites flicker out. 

This is, of course, not to say that the 
bottle-fed baby of the millionaire has only 
one-tenth of the chances of survival of the 
breast-fed baby of the slum-dweller. It 
means that, of children born under similar 
circumstances, the artificially fed get a far 
poorer start than do the naturally fed. 

In the average home—that is to say, such 
as the majority of the community, the work- 
ing class, have to live in; with dirty market 


"FP see are still one or-two fields of 





milk the best it can afford, with its crowded 
kitchen and stuffy pantry, its careless hand- 
ling and scanty supply of ice and running 
hot water—the handicap ranges from five 
to one to ten to one. In the slum or the 
crowded tenements of the manufacturing 
towns, it rises to fifteen and even fo twenty 
to one. In well-to-do homes the resources 
of wealth and the medical skill and surgical 
cleanliness which wealth can command, 
lower the handicap considerably, but they 
can never make the bottle-fed baby the 
equal in vigor of the breast-fed baby. A 
mother can at least double her baby’s 
chances, both of survival and of a healthy, 
happy later life, by sacrificing her tem- 
porary convenience and nursing him. 

This innate and permanent physical 
superiority of the born mother over even 
the most skilfully trained professional one, 
need not be insisted upon further than to 
to say in passing that the mother who 
follows her natural instincts wards off 
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at one strcke 
seven-tenths of 
the most serious 
dangers that 
threaten the 
first year of in- 
fancy—the in- 
fections that are 
carried by dirty 
milk and un- 
clean nipples, 
with their con- 
sequent colics 
and diarrheas 
and disturb- 
ances of diges- 
tion. And she 
also overcomes 
the grave and 
fundamental 
difficulty which 
no ingenuity of Ba 


man has ever Children flourish or fade in direct proportion to standards of 





tutions die, in 


tific feeding, 
trained-nursing, 
and skilful medi- 
cal attendance, 
is something 
appalling. The 
poor little tots 
just don’t seem 
to think it worth 
while to grow up 
under the cir- 
cumstances. 
Even the best 
and most per- 
fectly con- 
ducted institu- 
tions today can- 
not keep down 
their death-rate 
to much less 
than double 


been able to ee comfort and cleanliness about them. Pure air, good food, that of babies 
move, that cows sanitary homes—science cannot invent a better recipe for a IN their own 


milk has been 
carefully de- 
signed by nature for the raising, not of 
babies, but of young cattle. The baby 
literally draws in humanity with his 
mother’s milk, and that is a quality which 
has never been successfully introduced into 
a bottle, even by the most skilful manipula- 
tion and legerdemain of the laboratory. 

And something of the same difference 
in quality, in flavor, so to speak, extends 
to the other and less immediately vital 
aspects of the care of the baby. 

Thanks to the wondrous advances of 
modern science, there is no question that 
babies of sound stock can be brought up 
healthy and vigorous on the bottle, raised 
as cold-bloodedly and mecuanically as 
puppies or potatoes, by rule and stop-watch, 
where unalterable circumstances make such 
a melancholy procedure necessary. Yet 
after the problem of food supply has been 
properly solved, there is nvthing under 
heaven quite so good for a baby as a ju- 
dicious amount of coddling and mothering. 
From a biological point of view, the mere 
fact that babies seem to want it and mothers 
like it is enough to give it high rank as 
an aid to development. And its actual re- 
sults justify our favorable opinion in ad- 
vance. Babies simply will not live without 
it. The rate at which uncoddled, unpetted, 
unmothered babies in asylums and _insti- 


healthy race 


homes; and we 
are now begin- 
ning to break up these highly scientific in- 
stitutions, and with genuine but sadly 
delayed wisdom, to provide for the rais- 
ing of babies by their own mothers in 
their own homes, or by wet-nurses. For 
centuries no one thought much officially of 
maternal affection, because, like all the other 
things in this world worth having, it was so 
common; but in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury the state has suddenly awakened to 
its racial and public value, and has begun 
what Bernard Shaw aptly calls the Endow- 
ment of Maternity. By the mercy of 
Heaven, a baby does not very often happen 
without a mother somewhere in sight; and 
it is infinitely wiser and more economical 
to pay this mother well to bring up this 
baby which she has brought into the world, 
than to try to create a clumsy institutional 
mother by machinery. It goes without 
saying that the endowment should be 
liberal, for if a child is worth bringing up 
at all, he is worth bringing up in the best 
possible manner. No state is better than 
its worst-reared child. We sometimes smile 
in a superior and pitying manner at the 
fond delusion of every mother’s heart that 
her baby is the most wonderful thing that 
ever happened and that the stars in their 
courses circle round him. But we forget 
that, had it not been for this absurd 


spite of scien-’ 
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conviction, many of us would never have 
lived to grow up. 

But the most devoted affection will have 
no effect whatever upon a baby unless it 
expresses itself in the form of instant and 
delighted attention to every one of his 
innumerable and incessantly recurring tiny 
needs—for food, for warmth, for change of 
position, for change of clothing, for cleanli- 
ness, for entertainment, and, by no means 
least, for admiration and an audience 
whenever he wants to show off. As a 
matter of practical fact, the proper and 
adequate care of a very young baby is, 
“not to put too fine a point on it,” as Mr. 
Toots would say, a “devil of a job”—slav- 
ish, back-breaking, disagreeable, exhausting, 
and temper-wrecking to the last degree! No 
man, morphological impossibilities apart, 
would stand it for a week without going 
crazy; and very few women will discharge 
all its duties properly unless supported by 
a warm affection and the firm belief that 
they are doing the most important single 
thing in the whole world. 

As a matter of professional experience, 
babies cared for by their own mothers, 
providing that these mothers are reasonably 
intelligent and have had even a most mod- 
erate rational .training in nursery anti- 
sepsis, show pinker and more velvety skins, 
cleaner mouths and tongues, harder and 
rosier gums, silkier 
heads of hair, 
better manicured 
rose-leaf paws, 
both fore and hind, 
and more com- 
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plete freedom from chafings and rashes 
than the prizest products of the: hospital- 
ward or the professional nurse’s care. The 
most effective way ever yet devised of keep- 
ing every inch of a baby’s silky surface at 
that satiny finish which can be won only 
by spotless surgical cleanliness, is to wor- 
ship every inch of him from his fluffy head 
to his tiny wriggling toes. 

Eternal vigilance is the price, not merely 
of liberty, but of healthy, happy babies. 
A mother’s eye is keener far than a doctor’s, 
and if she were but given about one-fifth of 
a doctor’s training, which might be easily 
done in half the time now wasted under thé 
name of education, she would be the ideal 
pediatrist, or child-specialist. When King 
Baby reaches the stage where he deigns to 
communicate with his admiring subjects, 
chiefly for the purpose of laying his com- 
mands upon them, the direct, personal 
influence of His Lord High Chamberlain 
and Lady High Everything-else-in-one 
becomes even more important for him. 
Although no longer so directly dependent 
on his mother physically, he becomes 
even more dependent on her mentally and 
morally, for he now begins to take color 
from his surroundings in the most unmis- 
takable fashion. : 

There is absolutely nothing in the foolish 
old myths about “maternal impressions”’ 
and “prenatal influence,” but there is 
a great deal in post-natal influence at a 
very early age. Babies are the most won- 
derful and faithful of mimics, and from at 
least nine monthsof age, and possibly earlier, 
they begin picking up and reproducing with 
startling fidelity little tricks of speech, 
personal habits, desirable and un- 
desirable ways of doing things, and 
peculiarities of temper and disposi- 
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tion—though many of these are also in- 
born—which we never imagine they are 
paying any attention to, or would be able 
to copy if they were. There can be little 
question that the atmosphere in which 
a child lives, from the close of its first to 
its third or fourth year, will color and 
mold its behavior, its temper, and its 
attitude toward those about it more than 
any five. years following. During this 
period—or any other—there is no society 


half so good for a child as that of its own 


immediate family, especially of its parents. 

Even granting that a mother is not 
aH that could be desired as a model for 
the young to pattern after, it will very 
seldom happen that she is not distinctly 
preferable for this purpose to any type of 
girl or woman whom she may be able to 
hire to serve as her substitute. The poorer 
and less fortunately situated the mother, 
the stupider and more ignorant the grade 
of nursemaid that she will be able to afford 
for her baby. There is little need to con- 
struct grades of stupidity and unfitness, for 
until the very recent era of the trained- 
nurse, the belief was practically unanimous 
through all classes of society that any 
female biped who had sense enough to 
come in out of the rain would “do” to take 
care of a baby or a young child. Indeed, I 
have even known of instances where feeble- 
minded girls from an institution, or, in 
country districts, from the poor-farm, have 
been employed as nurses and baby “ mind- 
ers,” for cheapness’ sake. Is it any wonder 
that under these circumstances, with the 
nearly universal prevalence of the nurse- 
maid habit in every home that can afford it, 
we should have had to struggle, generation 
after generation, with all sorts of primitive 
vulgarities, coarse- 
nesses, crude, raw ani- 
malities, selfish and 
spiteful tricks, to say 
nothing of beliefs in 
“‘boogers” and ghosts, 
“‘baddy mans,” and 
other inhabitants of 
the dark and the cel- 
lar, which ought to 
have died out * 
of the con- , 
sciousness of 
civilized 
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In few respects has America: been more 
fortunate than in the fact that her simpler 
and more primitive social organization and 
the more equitable and universal diffusion 
of her wealth among all classes of society 
have saved her from the curse of a servant 
class, and by sheer force of circumstances 
compelled her children to be brought up 
chiefly by their fathers and mothers, with- 
out the intervention of ‘hired help.” 

But vastly supericr as a mother is to 
any baby-growing agency yet invented, 
it can hardly be maintained that she is the 
complete and entire solution of the child 
problem. At one end of the scale there 
are the classic fond and foolish mothers 
who spoil their children by overindulgence; 
and at the other end, the selfish and hard- 
hearted ones who neglect theirs and sacri- 
fice them to their own comfort, vanity, 
or social ambitions. But both these much- 
denounced types of motherhood are de- 
cided exceptions, far less common than 
usually supposed, and “make talk” out 
of all proportion to their numbers. Merely 
becoming a mother does not necessarily 
turn a woman into an angel at once— 
though the actual “batting average” is 
pretty high. 

The chief influences which interfere with 
the complete adequacy of the mother for 
all the problems of child-rearing are the 
limits of her physical endurance and the 
way in which she is too often literally 
pitchforked into the middle of the serious 
and difficult business of motherhood, not 
merely lamentably untrained, but delib- 
erately kept ignorant of even the most 
elementary facts of the situation. 

It is not right today to expect a mother, 
no matter how strong and how willing she 
may be, to assume 
unaided the care of 
her baby or young 
child, though many 
and many a mother 
is compelled to, and 
does do so in a mar- 
velously efficient 
manner, “with one 

hand,” so to speak, 
in the in- 
tervals of 
running in 
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fashion her 
house and 
_ household, 
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as well as her church and half 
the social and charitable affairs 
of her neighborhood. But 
this ought to be only of her 
own free will and choice, and 
every mother of a new baby 
should, in the quaint old 
Quaker phrase, be “liberated 
for service,” set free to devote 
herself wholly to her chief joy 
and duty, and given whatever 
assistance she requires for _ 
health and rest 
by other mem- 
bers of the house- 
hold. Mother- 
hood has “the 
right of eminent 
domain,”’ in legal 
phrase, overevery 
other human in- 
















Nature designed cows’ milk for calves, not babies. After the contaminations 


terest. of dirty markets it is even less suited to infants 


In recognition 
of this, there has always been a tendency 
more or less completely _to relieve a 
mother of the responsibility for the up- 
bringing of her child. Particularly is 
this true in recent years, since. baby-rear- 
ing, on its physical and mental side at 
least, has been reduced, or raised, to some- 
thing approaching a science. The latest 
proposal is that the community should 
establish, train, and equip a special class 
of communal-mothers, or professional baby- 
rearers, who shall remove all children at 
the earliest possible age from the inept and 
emotional hands of their mere mothers, and 
rear and train them upon strictly scientific 
principles. 

As a supplement to the care and atten- 
tions of untrained and overburdened moth- 
ers, the scheme would be most admirable, 
but as a complete, or even majority, substi- 
tute for direct maternal care, it is open to the 
gravest doubts. The results of such partial 
experiments in this direction as have been 
tried in the past are not particularly en- 
couraging, though their name has been legion. 
It was one of the favorite speculations of 
Plato; and in every ideal reconstruction 
of society, from his time to the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More, and from Descartes to 
H. G. Wells and Bellamy’s “ Looking Back- 
ward,” it has formed a prominent feature. 
Indeed, this ancient and irrepressible spirit 
of profound distrust of maternal capacity 
found its rankest and most flamboyant 
expression on record only a few years ago 


in the public statement of a prominent 
English schoolmaster that “a boy’s worst 
enemy is his mother.” 

The system, however, has never worked 
satisfactorily, either in ancient or modern 
times, save perhaps to a limited extent in 
purely soldier states like Sparta, where the 
aim was merely to breed the most compact 
fighting-machine possible. In all ages, 
those races or classes whose children were 
given the direct personal care and attention, 
not only of their mothers, but in part at 
least of their fathers, produced the most 
vigorous, efficient, and, in the biological 
sense of the word, fittest children. 

And of course, apart from the best 
interests of the child, the mother who does 
not take a large personal share in the care 
of her child is robbing herself of ore of the 
happiest and most delightful experiences 
of her life,and the best part of hereducation, 
both mental and moral. The little tot of 
three who, when asked by a lady in the 
park whether he had a nurse, replied, ‘‘ No, 
I’ve got a muvver”; and the mother of an 
only child who to the question whether she 
was taking care of her own baby replied 


- indignantly, ‘““Do you suppose, after I 


have waited ten years for that baby, I am 
going to let anyone else have her?”’—both 
went straight to the heart of the matter. 
Their need of each other should be recog- 
nized. For the baby, at least, there is no 
substitute ‘‘mother” anything like so good 
as the original. 
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To Editor Good Housekeep Magazine, 
who keep cheerful in spite of Holidays, 


EAREST SIR: 

While annual yearly date of Thanks- 

give approach up, I enjoy pain in 
connection with my memory. Americans 
act so peculiar when thankful that I am 
not insured what to do. For instancely, 
I tell you what collapsed to me last Thanks- 
give Thursday: 

I were employed for Gen. Cookery at 
domestic kitchen of Mrs. & Mr. Romeo 
Goober, East O’Rora, III. 

“Togo,” say Hon. Mrs., approaching up to 
me, “tomorrow shall be Thanksgive Day.” 

“What are origin of this joy?” I ask to 
know. 
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“Pilgrim 4 Fathers first invented it,” 
she report. “In historical time of 1492, 
Hon. Miles Standish were setting on Ply- 
mouth Rock. ‘We have no foods,’ decry 
Hon. Miles. ‘I have no appetite,’ snug- 
gest Hon. Jno. W. Alden, assistant Pilgrim. 
‘We should be thankful for that!’ negotiate 
Hon. Miles, so Thankful Thursday were 
manufactured from that date.” 

“How you shall celebrate this patriotic 
festival?” I require. 

“By eating it,” decrop Hon. Mrs. “The 
more we eat, the more patriotic we become. 
On that Thursday date America are thank- 
ful about all sorts of calamities, while 
families group themselves around turkey to 
express gratitude and cramberry sauce.” 

“My heart stands upright to think of 
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such cheerfulness!” I resort. “I shall 
rejoice tomorrow for to observe one Amer- 
ican dinner where Kick & Peev are not 
invited.” 

“Tomorrow we expects to celebrate as 
usual,” she report for sweetly smiling. 
“There will be 8 to dinner, to include my 
fattish Uncle Seth who equal 3 more. All 
my relatives is most sneerful particular 
about foods. So now will you please elope 
immediately to market for buy one turkey- 
chicken of 26 lbs. complete tenderness, 4 
qrts. cramberries of delicious sourness, 6 
bunches celery-weed, and sufficient punkens 
to construct 24 pies?” 

I go. At Gouge Bros. Market where was 
I observe sign, “FAT TURKEY 35c.” To 
see this, I feel very humorous about that 
High Cost of Life. 

“Such delicious cheapness of bird!”’ 
I negotiate to Hon. Butcher who was there. 
‘At such rates, how much would 2 turkies 
cost?” 

“$22.80,” he report for immediate arith- 
matic. 

“Do you not promise fat turkey for 
35c?”. I rake off. 

“35c per lb.,” he snagger financially. 

“T should like one (1) lb., please!” This 
from me. 

“We do not sell broken sections. You 
must purchase complete bird, price $9.80.” 
This from him. 

“At such rates, folks can get rich by 
starving,” I snagger: 

No response from him. He go to ice- 
box and fetch forth one enlarged fowel 
without any clothing on. 

“This are nice fresh turkey,” he satisfy. 

“How you know he fresh?” I snuggest. 

“Have he not been constantly on ice for 
2 yrs.? Nothing could be more fresher 
than that,” depose Hon. Butch. I buy. 

He sell me expensive celery-bouquet, 
price 75c per cluster. It seem disrespectful 
to eat such valuation. Also precious cram- 
berries, price $z for seldom quantities, 
added to $2.50 worth punkens for pie. 
I promenade homewards, carrying this 
valuable butchery and hoping no burglar 
would see me. 

While I was thusly straggling along with 
burdened back, one assorted dog, name 
of Hon. Fido, snux up behind of turkey and 
made smiling sniff-nose. . 

“Shoo!” I report. Hon. Fido stood 
waggishly saying nothing, but looking at 
Hon. Turkey with flirting eye. I was 


joyful to observe this, because Hon. Shake- 
speare say, “Them what dogs loves must 
have many tender qualities.” 

Date of Thankful Thursday arrive up. 
By early a. m. of dawntime, I arose up and 
commenced. All a. m. that assorted dog, 
Hon. Fido, set outside screen door. I per- 
mit him. I arrange Hon. Turkey to polite 
position and stuff his surprised interior with 
decorated crumbs. I satisfy him with salt & 
pepper. 

About time of afternoon p. m., I could 
hear several thanksgivers scraping their 
footprints on rug. Their feet sounded quite 
hungry, yet I could not hear any words 
spoken more cheerful than Sunday. Hon. 
Turkey now send forth smiling smell of 
bakery, and I was glad to assist his impor- 


* tance. 


Pretty soonly all take set-down to table. 

“We got much to be thanksgiving for,” 
report Hon. Goober with sharp knife. 
“Dinner is late as usual.” 

“Too bad weather are so full of disha- 
greeable qualities!” grubble Aunt Hannah 
with golden teeth. 

“Tt were not thusly when I was a boy,” 
report Uncle Seth with grone. “Please 
pass the celery.” 

He make smack-taste of this foods, then 
flop it back with snubbed expression. 

“T have tasted no respectable celery 
since 1841!” he holla baffably. 

All enjoy depression by this report. 

Next course was oysters, served with 
considerable rawness. Cousin  Fred’rck 
make jab to these shelled fish. 

“Don’t!” holla Aunt Eliz, making 
horror with her nose. 

“Why should not?” require Cousin 
Fred’rck while he swallow up. 

“You are so young and yet deadalready!” 
ollicute Aunt Eliz. “Toe-main poison 
are sure to resume from this.” 

“Food contained less poison when I was 
a childhood,” negotiate Uncle Seth. 

“Bygone days has went!” extract Aunt 
Eliz with si & grone. 

I go to kitchen for bring in delicious mulli- 
gan-tawny soup what I bought. While I 
were pouring this hot beveridge in plates, 
I notice slight smell of burn. It was Hon. 
Turkey in oven, becoming too feverish. So 
I took him out and put him by window 
where he be more comfortable. 

I fetch soup in plates to all those thanks- 
givers. 

“Canned!” they yellup together with 
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voice of sad chorus girls, while thrusting 
away plates. 

“Nothing ~is real any more!” narrate 
Uncle Seth with dyspepsia. “Even turkies 
is deceptive. When boyhood days elapsed, 
I can remember how we was accustomed, 
on Thanksgive morning, to salute Hon. 
Turkey by chopping him in kneck with ax. 
We knew he was good to eat, because we 
seen how fresh he acted. But no more. 
Today, turkies lives like Eskimos—spend- 
ing their old age on ice before meeting 
civilized persons. No respectable bird-dog 
would eat them.” 

I enjoy considerable alarm for this thanks- 
giving speech. Then, courageous like a 
Samurai, I retreat to kitchen for fetch forth 
Hon. Turkey. Hope thrilled my wrists and 
elbows as I entered kitchen for escort that 
sublime turkey—but O! ! ! I stand gast. 
I look to window where I left that sacred 
bird. Such things could not! And yet it 
was. Empty pan stood there, seeming en- 
tirely vacuum. Hon. Turkey had flewed 
away! |! 

I rosh by window and look earnestly 
to back yard. Yes! ! With thankful ex- 
pression of tail, there stood Hon. Fido ab- 
ducting Hon. Turkey across alley by wing. 

“Come backwards!” I yellup. Hon. 
Fido show no impression from my talk. I 
lep through window 714 feet to outside. 
Quickly reassuring my legs, I retreat after 
that slyly doggish annimle, but he scromble 
up fence with hooked claws resembling 


cats. Too late for me! Turkey had y 


escaped from my Bulgarian catch-up. 
Mr. Editor, heroes is most brave 
when reporting failures. I do this con- 
siderably. So I drag together my 
soul and encroach toward din- 





those 8 thanksgivers complain- 
ing about everything. I walk 
in there carrying empty pan. 
Uncle Seth were just saying, 

“Turkey are not what he 
used to be in 1868!” 

“Tt are painful to look 
one in face!” report 
Aunt Eliz, while all agree. 

“Banzai!” I holla, pok- 
ing forth vacant dish. 
“Your digestion shall 
avoid this agony.” 


“You should all be very thanksgiving,” 
I snuggest. “You have been rescued 
from considerable preserved poison by one 
patriotic dog what sacrifice himself by 
eloping with Hon. Turkey before he could 
be ate.” 

“Kill the dishonest mammal!” all gollup 
with thankless expression. 

“Why you should want I kill dog for steal- 
ing turkey you do not require?” I ask 
with Teddy Roosevelt voice. ‘‘He should 
be gave medal of Pilgrim 4 Fathers for eating 
a bird you would not dare to bite.” 

“Then. you mean we shall have no 
turkey?” snagger all. 

“You shall be spared that calamity,” 
I say off. 

“How lonesome Thanksgive dinner seem 
without him!” mone Uncle Seth. 

“How can we fill his vacant platter?” 
sobb Hon. Mrs. “I should be thankful for 
Hon. Turkey, however tough!” 

Just while she say this—crashy! !| Loud 
sound of approaching dog heard from 
kitchen window, and Hon. Fido with waggish 
tail trott into dining-room, carrying that 
enormalous bird in his careful teeth. He 
lay that absent fowel reverently at my feets. 

“Hon. Fido do not care for this enlarged 
chicken, so he bring him back,” I report. 

“Dinner are now spoilt!” decry Hon. 
Mrs. 

“How could you speak it?” I re- 
search. “When turkey go, you say, 
‘Dinner ruined!’ When he come 

back, you say, ‘Dinner spoilt!’ 
I am impossible to under- 
stand about American customs. 

You have Thanksgive dinner 
so you can set around mak- 
ing bewails. So foolish to do! 

Why you no choose this date 
for to kick out Misfortune?” 

“T shall do so!” abrupt Hon. 
Goober, arising upwards. “First 
Misfortune to kick will 
be in your direction.” 

Next he rejected me 
through window by force 
of Swedish jiu-jitsu. 
Hon. Fido arrive by 
next kick, and Hon. Tur- 
key flew afterward, strik- 
ing me on hair so earnestly 
he left me quite brainless. 














Crashy!! 
Loud sound of 
approaching dog 
heard from kitchen 


“What is?” all exclam  yindow, and Hon. Fido with waggish tail Hoping you are the same, 


while leapting to their trott into dining-room, carrying that 
enormalous bird in his careful teeth 


feetware. 


Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGO. 








Dr. Wiley’s 
Department 









Dr. Wiley’s career as head of the Bureau of Chemistry 
was a notable one, though sometimes stormy. The public 
never appreciated the restraints put upon him, nor 
knows even now that most of the substantial bene- 
fits it is reaping in the way of pure food honestly 
labeled are the results of his work. 
Two Presidents of the United 
States sided with the adultera- 
tors, opening the way not 
only to the poisoning of 
food, but to brutal crime. 
These stories will help y 
you to gage the sy 
difficulties which 
have attended 
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THE STORY OF THE FIGHT AGAINST THE USE OF 
SACCHARIN IN FOODS 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


XAMINE the next package of 
preserved food you have occasion 
to purchase, and observe if there 
is a line in small type upon the 

label, announcing that the compound is 
considered valuable in cases of diabetes— 
or some similiar disease—because it has been 
sweetened with a drug, saccharin. If you 
find any such statement, drop that package 
and insist upon something in its place 
something on which the word “saccharin” 
does not appear. The reason for this in- 
junction is simply that the sugar substitute 
to which has been given this misleading 
name, saccharin, is a noxious drug, and 
even in comparatively small doses is harm- 
ful to the human system. A_ powerful 
lobby of food adulterators has conspired to 





break down the plain intent of the Pure 
Food and Drug Law, and has succeeded to 
a certain extent; but only by a method of 
deceit and evasion, the story of which I 
purpose to give here. 

It is a sorry story, this tale of deliberate 
adulteration, and one involving weak and 
incapable officials, who have apparently 
yielded to the insolent lobby that, virtually 
usurping the office of government, has 
browbeaten and bulldozed the men charged 
with the law’s enforcement. It is the seven 
years’ history of the manner in which the 
pure food law, designed for the protection 
of the people, has been flouted and evaded 
by the poisoners, with the aid of the very 
men to whom the law’s administration 
has been intrusted by the people whose 
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interests they were sworn to serve. No 
meaner record of subterfuge and intimida- 
tion exists in the administration of a pure 
food law. : 

No sooner does a commodity of moderate 
price enter into the manufacture of a certain 
type of article than the manufacturers 
begin to search for some substitute that 
will serve its purpose and prove cheaper. 
When the art of food preservation became 
a commercial enterprise, it was found that 
sugar had to be used by the ton, and the 
preservers accordingly began the search 
for a cheap substitute for it. For some 
years their quest was unsuccessful; and 
then, by accident, the search ended in the 
laboratory of Ira Remsen, at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. A German chem- 
ist, Dr. Fahlberg, was searching there for 
something quite different. He was ex- 
perimenting with certain sulphur com- 
pounds of the benzoic acid elements, when 
he happened to put his finger to his mouth. 
He was astonished at the remarkable 
sweetness of the taste produced. Pres- 
ently he discovered that he had produced the 
sweetest known substance—a substance more 
than 300 times as sweet as sugar, and 
without a single attribute of sugar other 
than its taste—nor any chemical analogy 
thereto—for, as it is commercially made, 
saccharin is drawn from toluene, a coal-tar 
product. 

The birth of saccharin brought forth 
a stormy condition, for it immediately 
had two self-styled fathers. Dr. Fahlberg 
claimed it by right of actual discovery, 
and Professor Remsen by right of eminent 
domain, for he asserted that Fahlberg 
was working under his direction, in his 
laboratory, for him. They carried the 
matter into the courts, where it was finally 
decided in favor of Dr. Fahlberg. Where- 
upon the Society of Chemical Industry 
promptly registered its opinion by bestowing 
upon Professor Remsen a medal for the dis- 
covery. Fahlberg took his new infant to 
Germany—which refused to have anything 
to do with it. This example was followed, 
in turn, by every European country; each, 
in fact, demanding its deportation. So at 
length it was forced to return to the land 
of its birth, where it now has found a haven 
of refuge beneath the fluttering wings of 
the Department of Agriculture—though it 
is only partially acknowledged. 

In those belligerent days when I was chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry of the above 


department, I had for some time been aware 
of the existence, and growing use, in this 
country of this misnamed substitute for 
sugar; and I had long since determined 
that it was positively injurious to health. 
Moreover, I was equally determined that 
both it and its twin brother, benzoate of 
soda, should no longer continue to mas- 
querade as friends of the people while 
engaged in stabbing them in the back. 
Prolonged experimentation*had shown con- 
clusively that the men who were using these 
drugs to save money were doing humanity 
an injury; and my mind was made up to 
put a stop to it. 

Now, there is, as has been conclusively 
shown of late years, an invisible govern- 
ment in our country—much of which has 
been smoked out—and when this foul 
serpent learned that I had resolved on the 
death of this illegitimate saccharin infant 
and its twin brother in iniquity, it resolved 
to spike my guns. These excellent manu- 
facturers whose “interests” were threat- 
ened did not go to the courts, for now and 
then the courts administer justice, and they 
dared not take that chance. Instead, they 
sent a well-groomed and well-lubricated 
lobby to Washington—which lobby in time 
found its way to the White House, where it 
registered its complaint. It had first 
poured its woes into the capacious ear of 
that great friend of the people, Solicitor 
McCabe—who at that time was just com- 
pleting his obscuration of the intellect and 
conscience of James Wilson, Secretary of 
Agriculture—and the White House move 
offered him a good opportunity. This lobby 
told the master of the White House pre- 
cisely what a wicked, intolerant, dogmatic, 
radical person I was. They painted me as 
an iconoclast, bent on tearing from the 
good people of the land the glorious bene- 
fits of benzoate of soda and saccharin; and 
they wanted the cruel wrong stopped before 
the health of the nation suffered and great 
harm was done—to them. It was a plaus- 
ible recital, well suited to prejudice the 
mind of the President, devoted though he 
was to the cause of pure food. 

I was sent for post-haste, and in the com- 
pany of the President, when I arrived, I 
found the visible lobby. There was the 
suave representative of the Curtice Broth- 
ers, of Rochester, New York; the plausible 
attorney for the Williams Brothers, of 
Detroit; then the two chief users of ben- 
zoate of soda, and James S. Sherman, 
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member of Congress and spokesman for 
his brothers of the same name, of Oneida, 
New York. Mr. Sherman was the be 
neficent godfather of saccharin, while 
the others were guarding their own 
pet poodle, benzoate. They were all 
leagued together, however, for one 
purpose, viz: to “do” the wicked 
Wiley, well-knowing they could hand.e 
the others if they could get him out. 

The first named gentlemen made 
their tearful plea; and then Mr. 
Sherman smilingly addressed the 
Chief Executive. 

“Mr. President,” said he, “there 
is more in this matter than benzoate. 
Don’t forget that we asked you to 
consider saccharin, too. My firm 
saved $4000 last year - 
by using saccharin in- 
stead of sugar.” 

6c Yes,” I in- ge » 
terrupted, 
‘fand 
every 
person 
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eating your firm’s 
product was de- 
ceived into think- 
ing he was eating 
sugar, when in 
fact he was con- De  “Slipwetitninan os Cais 
suming a chemical 
product which has 
no food value 
whatever; and 
further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, everyone 
who eats that product is injured thereby.” 

That simple, truthful statement was my 
eventual undoing. Suddenly the President 
turned upon me. “Anyone who says sac- 
charin is injurious to health is an idiot! 
Dr. Rixey gives it to me every day,” he 
cried; and therewith I earned what I be- 
lieve to be a unique distinction among gov- 
ernment officials—that of having my mental 
incompetency established by official pro- 
nouncement. 

As a sequel to that interview, the famous 
—or with the prefix, im, if your prefer— 
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Sugar is whole- 
some; but it 
costs money. 
Saccharin is a harm- 
ful drug; but it is ex- 
traordinarily cheap. 
So the food adulter- 
ator feeds the public 
saccharin—a pound of 
which is equal to barrels 
of sugar. Invalids take sac- 
charin when forbidden sugar, 
but healthy people should leave it alone-—if 
Z they would stay healthy 


Remsen Board of Consulting Scien- 
tific Experts came into being, and 
thus Professor Remsen was set as 
judge over his own claimed off- 
spring. The first official act of 
the board was to reverse my ruling 
that had excluded benzoate of soda 
as an injurious substance, and thus 
force the people to consume large 
quantities of this deleterious drug. 

With saccharin, however, there was more 
trouble, and much obvious necessity for 
beating the devil around the bush. It 
is not impossible to take an obscure infant 
from an orphan asylum and in time estab- 
lish it in polite society; but here was an in- 
fant with a criminal record, and the plan be- 
came more difficult. The thing could not be 
made too flagrant; and so it was necessary 
that a devious path should be followed. After 
muth trembling and labor of the mountain, a 
sweet-toothed mouse was born. The great 
Remsen Board had reached a decision; thus: 
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(1) Saccharin in small quantities (0.3 gram per 
day or less), added to food, is without deleterious 
or poisonous action, and is not injurious to the 
health of normal adults, so far as is ascertainable 
by available methods of study. 


(2) Saccharin in large quantities (over 0.3 gram 
per day, and especially above 1 gram daily), added 
to the food, if taken for considerable periods of 
time, especially after months, is liable to induce 
disturbances of digestion. 


(3) The admixture of saccharin with food, in 
small or large quantities, has not been found to alter 
the quality or strength of the food. It is obvious, 
however, that the addition of saccharin to food: as 
a substitute for cane sugar, or some other form of 
sugar, must be regarded as a substitution involving 
a reduction of the food-value of the sweetened pro- 
duct, and hence as a reduction of its quality. 


Now, 0.3 gram, or 4 1-2 grains, while being 
sosmalla quantity that its presence would not 
be readily discovered, is equal in sweetness 
to about one-quarter of a pound of sugar, an 
amount no sane manufacturer would dream 
of putting in a package of food that could 
be consumed by a single person in one day. 
And so the shrinking orphan was given a 
parent of respectability in the first para- 
graph of the decision, only to be robbed of 
its mushroom credentials in the next. And 
in the third paragraph every vestige of 
credibility seemed to have been snatched 
away. As a result of this, the department 
found itself forced to issue food inspection 
decision No. 135, in which the use of sac- 
charin was forbidden after July 1, 1911. 

About a week after this decision reached 
the public, the same old invisible govern- 
ment lobby came clanging down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and circled in and out among 
the departments until it had a fine stream 
of sympathy playing on the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, the Treasury, and Commerce 
and Labor, all of whom must sign food 
inspection regulations. The lobby wailed 
bitterly that it had been cruelly deceived; 
it insisted that it had asked for a luscious 
grapefruit and had been handed a lemon; 
and it wanted to know what in the world 
the Remsen Board had been appointed for 
if it wasn’t to protect its interests. In the 
end the secretarial trio wavered, and finally 
yielded; with the result that just twelve 
days after the first bulletin prohibiting its 
use was to have become operative, another, 
No. 138, was issued, which postponed action 
against saccharin until January 1, 1912. 
By that time, it was fondly hoped, some real- 
ly satisfactory method of breaking the law 
while seeming to keep it would have been 
evolved; and the lobby set to work in earnest. 
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By the time the new date had arrived, 
the invisible government had woven its 
web about Secretary of the Treasury Mac- 
Veagh, and solidly converted him to its 
view. He now refused to sign any iniqui- 
tous decision declaring saccharin contraband. 
Should he be a party to the ruin of a great 
mercantile business? Perish the thought! 
He wouldn’t sign. And about then some- 
body saw a loophole and leaped into it 
with a cheer, pulling the rest in with him. 
It occurred to this inventive genius that 
physicians occasionally prescribed saccharin 
to patients afflicted with certain diseases. 
They prescribed it in those diseases in 
which the action of sugar would prove 
harmful. In other words, it was merely as 
a substitute for sugar that it was medicinally 
useful, and not through any possible virtue 
it might have as a drug. 

Now, mark the cleverness of the idea; 
and its application. Foods are specially 
prepared for invalids or those suffering 
from certain ailments. Those foods are 
not intended for use by healthy, normal 
individuals; but also there is nothing in the 
world or the law that prohibits these same - 
normal, healthy persons from using them; 
and therein is contained the crux of the 
legal evasion that now became possible. 

I had retired from the Department of 
Agriculture by this time, and the saccharin 
matter, with all its cloying sweetness, was 
handed over to the new Board of Food 
Inspection to handle. This the board 
proceeded to do in a manner highly accept- 
able to the invisible government, in this 
case represented by the makers and vendors 
of saccharin. Here was a vast market that 
would be wiped out if the decision that the 
drug was a poisonous and harmful adulter- 
ant to foods was permitted to stand—and 
commercial interests do not permit their 
lives to be threatened without a fight. 
The secretaries had by this time dropped 
out of sight, and the matter was merely 
one for scientific interpretation. It was 
up to the experts of the new board. There 
was the law; there were the findings of the 
Remsen Board; there were the require- 
ments of the invisible government—all of 
which must be harmonized. It became, in 
fact, necessary to read into the law a mean- 
ing that would save a chemical industry 
and a group of food adulterators from what 
they called ruin, but what, in the latter 
case, most people would call honesty. 

The new Board of Food and Drug In- 
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spection immediately took action upon 
this necessary interpretation. “It appears 
that there exists a misconception of the 
position of the Department of Agriculture 
as to the use of saccharin in foods,” the 
board gravely announced, and a gale of 
Homeric laughter swept over those who were 
watching the enactment of the comedy. 

The board forthwith proceeded to clarify 
the situation as expressed in decision No. 
146, issued July 12, 1912. “That de- 
cision,”’ the board set forth, “prohibits the 
use of saccharin in foods.” 

Then they considered the matter from its 
various angles, and being mindful of the 
discovery of the loophole before alluded to, 
figured out the manner of escape. In effect, 
they now say tothe adulterators: “Saccharin 
is a drug; and certain foods intended for 
invalids are prepared with the addition of 
certain drugs. Physicians recommend sac- 
charin, so all you have to do is to state on 
your label that your food is prepared with 
saccharin, a drug, and there you are!” 
It was as neat an exhibition of three-card 
monte as you could ever find at a grafting 
circus. Thus, by a swift and tortuous ex- 
hibition of the latest scientific quibbling, the 
food law once more, by intérpretation, be- 
comes a haven of safety to the adulterator. 

The question that now arises, of course, 
is whether the officials in charge of the pure 
food law believe that the American people 
can be fooled all the time. Such a vicious 
interpretation of the law, applied similarly 
in other directions, would validate the use 
of every poison and sham known to science 
and art. To brand such adulterated foods 
as “intended for invalids” is a miserable 
subterfuge, intended to foster deception 
and fraud. Why cannot the Department 
of Agriculture put forth an opinion without 
contradicting it, and begin to enforce the 
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law instead of pointing out how it may be 
evaded? Will the new set of officials now 
in charge of the administration of the law 
insist upon its enforcement? 
Here follow the principles that guided 
me in opposing the use of saccharin in foods: 
(1) Saccharin is harmful to health. Even in 


minute quantities, it imposes on the kidneys an 
additional burden which sooner or later is injurious. 


(2) Saccharin is a fraud, for it causes the con- 
sumer to believe he is eating sugar, when he isn’t. 


(3) Foods containing saccharin are adulterated. 


We have here, then, a plain case of the 
betrayal of the rights of the people and 
evasion of the law. To save the profits 
on the making of this chemical, the rightful 
execution of the law as initiated by me has 
been suspended for seven years. During 
all this time, the adulterators have been 
protected by the officials of the United 
States, while indulging in illegal practices. 
When these officials decided that such 
a raw violation should no longer continue, 
they were bullied and browbeaten into 
years of childish retraction, apology, and 
consent, with the result that today the 
adulterator who puts saccharin in foods 
and then proclaims the latter remedies for 
diabetes, goes free—and once again money 
triumphs over right. To my knowledge, 
no manufacturer using saccharin in the 
preparation of foods has been haled into 
court in all these seven years, simply be- 
cause an insolent lobby has found certain 
doctors complaisant enough to call black 
white, and thus permit a species of slow 
poisoning and adulteration to continue. 

Perhaps, after all, the good sense of the 
manufacturer and the consumer may pre- 
vail. Foods taking advantage of decision 
No. 146 do not appear to be on the market 
yet. Maybe the* days of saccharin as a 
sweetener are done. . 


The Pure Food Law and “‘Nigger Gin” 


FIXING THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOME 
OF OUR MOST DEBASING INTOXICANTS 


SHORT time ago, a negro in the town 
of Americus, Georgia, having imbibed 
some so-called ‘rectified whiskey” — 

which he got in a “‘blind tiger’ —became in- 
volved in a quarrel as the result of his 
intoxication. In the melée which ensued, 
the chief of police and a negro were fatally 
wounded. ‘Two others were wounded, and 


the principal was himself locked up in jail, 
having received several pistol shots. He 
was later seized by a mob and hanged. 
Collier’s Weekly, commenting on this 
incident, says: “‘ Yet so far as justice goes, 
there wold be more of it in hanging the 
manufacturer of bottled crime than ever 
there was in torturing his ignorant victims. 
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. . . How long will society stand for the 
stimulation of rape and murder for money?” 
Those not acquainted with all the facts 
in the case can hardly appreciate the perti- 
nency of the above observation. For years 
I sought in every possible way, in so far 
as I was permitted by my superiors, to 
restrict the manufacture of so-called “recti- 
fied whiskey”; which in Cincinnati, its 
home, is known as “nigger whiskey.” All 
over this country men, licensed by the 
United States, take alcohol, mix it with 
flavors and colors, and sell it as whiskey. 
It is the cheapest distilled alcoholic bever- 
age that can be made. It particularly 
appeals to the poor—who are able for a 
few cents to get enough of this damnable 
stuff to make them drunk for a time, thus 
enabling them to forget the stress of pov- 
erty and their general hard environment. 

It is a common belief among those who 
have observed intoxication of this kind that 
it is a much more deadly and rabid drunken- 
ness than that produced by drinking the 
pure, old, and mellow alcoholic beverages 
that deserve to bear the name of whiskey. 

In 1907, when I was endeavoring to se- 
cure the ruling under the Food and Drugs 
Act forbidding the name “ whiskey ” to these 
vile concoctions, and when the Secretary 
of Agriculture and Solicitor McCabe were 
doing everything in their power to protect 
these murderous interests, the matter was 
finally carried to the President of the United 
States. Of course, it was not a matter with 
which he was officially concerned. The de- 
termination of what was whiskey and what 
was not was left by law to the Bureau of 
Chemistry, subject to review only by the 
courts. But it was necessary to have the 
President assent to the position taken by 
Secretary Wilson and Solicitor McCabe 
before they -would dare promulgate it 
through an official order. 

Having a slight acquaintance with Sec- 
retary Loeb, I called upon him and asked 
him if he could not secure from the Presi- 
dent the assurance that he would not finally 
decide the matter until I had had an oppor- 
tunity to lay my side of the case before him. 
Mr. Loeb assured me that he had secured 
such a pledge from the President. In the 
course of a few weeks, I was sent for. I 
carried to the White House my tray of 
samples and re-agents, and in the presence 
of President Roosevelt and Secretary Loeb, 
I made from a bottle of alcohol an imitation 
of every standard distilled alcoholic bever- 


age. Scotch, Bourbon, and rye whiskeys, 
rum, gin, and brandy were all then and there 
fabricated before the President’s eyes. I 
explained to him the meaning of the law and 
its application to this matter, and why, in 
the interest of temperance, sobriety, health, 
and humanity, I had, under the authority 
given me by the law, decided that these 
fictitious beverages were not entitled to the 
names under which they were offered to the 
public. 

The'President listened to mefortwo hours, 
giving the closest attention, interrupting me 
only now and then with some question 
for a further elucidation. At the end of 
my discourse he rose from his seat, grasped 
me warmly by the hand, and said, “‘ Doctor 
Wiley, I have heard nothing but whiskey 
for the last six weeks, and you are the only 
man who has given me a single idea on the 
question.” This was most encouraging. 
He then turned to Secretary Loeb and said, 
“Send all these papers and exhibits which 
I have had from all these parties who have 
appeared before me to the attorney-general, 
and ask him to advise me on the subject.” 
At that time, I did not have the honor of 
an acquaintance with Attorney-General 
Bonaparte; but I had faith and confidence 
in the justice and righteousness of the cause 
that I represented. I felt certain that, 
if I could appear before him as I had ap- 
peared before the President, he would give 
me, at least, a respectful hearing. 

Weeks passed, however, and I was not 
summoned to his presence. Every day I 
read in the newspapers of some delegation 
of rectifiers appearing before him and giv- 
ing their views of the case. Naturally, 
I became discouraged. After about six 
weeks I was delighted at the publication of 
the order of the President, based upon the 
findings of the attorney-general, which 
sustained in every particular the position 
I had assumed and completely overthrew 
the position of Secretary Wilson and Solic- 
itor McCabe. But the debasers, adultera- 
tors, and debauchers of a drink which at 
its best is bad enough, refused to accept 
defeat. They carried their case to the 
courts. Trials were held in Washington, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Peoria, Covington, 
and Buffalo, and in every instance the 
Federal courts sustained my rulings and 
the validity of the regulations made there- 
under by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. In every case, however, appeals 
were taken to the higher courts. This was 
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general’s office; witnesses from all parts 
of the United States were examined, and 
one even came from England. Those 
who agreed with me in regard to 
what whiskey should be were also 
accorded a hearing. 

The solicitor-general, after sum- 
ming up the testimony, decided 
four of the six points involved in 
my favor and two minor points 
against me. But this did not 
please President Taft. He over- 
ruled the solicitor-general on the 
four points, and ordered that the 
definitions of whiskey, brandy, and 
rum advocated by the adulterators 
and debauchers of our nation’s bever- 
ages be accepted, and those of the pre- 
vious administration repealed. Mind you, 
the cases were still in the courts when 
President Taft, 
great lawyer 
and judge as he 
is supposed to 
be, deliberately 
snatched them 
from the 
dockets, 
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the Supreme Court being held at the 
White House?” “Mr. Justice, you know 
as much about it as I do,” I replied, ‘you 
have read the newspapers.” 

“Tut, tut,” said he. “It is about time 
this whiskey question was coming up before 
my court. It isa pretty pass we are coming 
to when the Supreme Court is held in the 
White House.” Yet thus it was that, by 
the act of the chief executive of the United 
States, the efforts which were making to 
protect the people against “nigger whiskey ”’ 
and all other forms of adulterated and 
cheapened alcoholic beverages were frus- 
trated, and the doors to adulteration and 
debauchery thrown wide open. 

Today the nation is flooded with immense 
quantities of this deadly material. At 
every saloon it is dispensed to the thirsty, 
and sometimes impoverished, patrons. It 
produces quick and certain drunkenness of 


the most desperate character. It is not 
sipped like a beverage aged and mollified 
by time. It is gulped down at a single 
draft. It does not appeal through its 
flavor and aroma to the olfactory and gusta- 
tory nerves. Its purpose is to produce in- 
toxication—and the quicker the better. 
Think of the murders which have resulted 
from this miscarriage of justice! Think 
of the poverty which, with dilated eyes and 
sunken cheeks, looks in at the windows of 
the working man! Think of the tears of 
the wife beaten by a drunken husband, 
and the suffering of orphans made as the 
result of intemperance! This riot of 
crime, rape, assault, degradation, and des- 
pair is tolerated—why? So that a few 
hundred adulterators, misbranders, and 
debauchers may become rich, while society 
stands by enduring still “the stimulation 
of rape and murder for money.” 


Magical Beautifiers 


THE PENALTIES ATTACHED TO TRYING 


TO PUT BEAUTY ON 


ROM the confines of South Dakota 
F and from the tropical Canal Zone, in- 
quiries simultaneously reached me 
concerning the so-called Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream, “a magical beautifier for theskin and 
complexion” and the Malvina Cream, put 
up by Professor Hubert, of Toledo, Ohio. 
Out in South Dakota the Magical Beauti- 
fier costs $1.50; in Connecticut you can get 
it for 98 cents. But wherever you get it, 
it consists of six cents’ worth of calomel 
in a half-pint of water. Now, calomel has 
its uses, internally and externally. It is 
sometimes applied for eczema, and prob- 
ably has a little bleaching action; but why 
pay $1.44 for the half-pint of water in a 
glass bottle? Why not purchase the six 
cents’ worth of calomel straight, and invest 
the $1.44 saved in apples, figs, and prunes? 
This treatment, accompanied by a brisk 
walk morning and evening in the fresh air, 
would have a more beautifying effect on 
the average skin than any amount of cal- 
omel externally applied. I do not know 
why this arrant fraud is put off upon the 
“Orientals,” for it is a plain “Barnum 
bunco,” strictly American. 
As for the Malvina Cream, the ingredient 
that does its bleaching is ammoniated 
mercury. This preparation is typical of 


FROM THE OUTSIDE 


its class. One member of this class, 
“Freckeleater,” a compound made by the 
Baker-Wheeler Manufacturing Company, 
of Dallas, Texas, has recently been through 
the courts and suffered a fine of $100 for 
containing a harmful ingredient, ammo- 
niated mercury, when it modestly claimed to 
be “not a cosmetic, but the only known harm- 
less, pleasant and absolutely sure and infal- 
lible cure for all imperfections of the skin.” 

In order to get at freckles to “eat them,” 
you must first remove the skin under which 
the freckle lies. The new, delicate skin 
thus exposed is even more apt to freckle 
than its predecessor; and thus we have the 
most important characteristic of all suc- 
cessful cosmetics and patent medicines— 
the ability to create a demand for themselves 
every time they are used! The continued 
use of such a product could hardly fail to 
be injurious to the complexion, and per- 
haps to the health. The length of time 
before the bad effects would become evi- 
dent would depend upon individual deli- 
cacy of skin, susceptibility to poison, etc. 

When will our women learn. to laugh in 
the face of these obvious frauds and to 
depend upon hygiene, diet, exercise, fresh 
air, and cheerful living as the only profit- 
able cosmetics? Spend your money for 
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Dr. Wiley says that an outdoor sleeping-porch for your children is more important than 
a nursery. It is through our living in stuffy, artificially heated rooms that nearly 
all infectious diseases — especially pneumonia— are aggravated. A sleeping- 
porch costs little, and its return is in better health and longer life 


your own pleasure and profit, instead of 
for the benefit of fakers who bottle a well- 
known ingredient with water or alcohol or 
grease, put a fancy name and a few reckless 
statements on the outside of the package, 
and sell the combination for a fabulous 
price. 

A good plain “cold cream” (white grease) 
for massaging and cleansing purposes and 
protection from the weather; a little ben- 
zoin, or alcohol and lemon juice; the plainest, 
simplest talcum or rice powder, if need be, 





are types of legitimate, simple cosmetics. 
You cannot obtain beauty from the out- 
side, anyway. It must be cultivated by 
working from the inside out, physically as 
well as mentally. The use of cosmetics is 
more apt to conceal beauty than to increase 
it. Let the “Freckeleaters,” the “‘ Magical 
Beautifiers,” and the “Bloom of Youths” 
bottled at $3 per, gather dust on the 
shelves. By not buying them you will en- 
hance your beauty, and save time and 
money besides. 


The White Plague’s Sister 


A WARNING AGAINST PNEUMONIA 


N the registration area for 1910, which 
embraced 58 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the United States, there were 

79,524 deaths from pneumonia, as com- 
pared with 70,033 for the same area for 
1909. The death-rate increased for the year 


from 137.7 to 147.7 per hundred thousand of 
population. So the total number of deaths 
for this year, assuming that our population 
is one hundred million at the present time, 
with the same death-rate prevailing, would 
be 147,700. 
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Now, what is pneumonia? A short time 
ago, in talking with a physician, I said, “I 
hope the time will not be long before some 
serum will be discovered which will protect 
us against pneumonia.” Hereplied, “‘Pneu- 
monia is the old man’s friend.” “What 
do you mean by that?” I said. “Why, 
pneumonia comes along and takes the old 
man away before he becomes a burden to 
himself, his friends, and the community.” 
Heaven protect me from my friends! It is 
probably true that one’s enemies often do 
him more good than his friends. An old 
man’s good health is especially an enemy of 
this kind from the point of view of such a 
doctor. 

Pneumonia is a euphemism for pneu- 
monitis—the proper name. ‘“ Pneumonitis” 
is Greek forinflammation of thelungs. What 
causes the inflammation? A specific infec- 
tion. General Sternberg, formerly surgeon- 
general of the U. S. Army, declares that the 
nostrils and the mouth are the favorite 
residences of the pneumonia germ. There- 
fore, if we can keep these organs free from 
infection, we shall protect ourselves largeiy 
against this disease. The mouth may be 
easily washed with disinfecting media; in 
other words, germicides. Peroxide of hy- 
drogen is a useful agent for this purpose; 
more effective than a solution of borax and 
less offensive than a solution of formalde- 
hyde. One good use of whiskey—which I 
suggest in this connection—is as a mouth- 
wash. A spoonful of pure whiskey, used 
undiluted as a rinse for the mouth, will 
destroy effectively the germs that may be 
hovering therein. The user should, however, 
be cautioned against swallowing the germi- 
cide. Alcohol of the same strength would 
be equally effective. A healthy condition of 
the nasal passages, and frequent washing of 
the mouth with effective germicides which 
do not injure the teeth, will do much 
in the way of preventing this dreadful 
malady. 

Pathogenic germs, like the poor, are 
always with us. They will continue to be 
so until public sanitation is thoroughly 
effective. This will come only after the 
people realize that health is the only 
true wealth; when length of days, and not 
accumulation of dollars, is the goal of am- 
bition. 

These disease-producing germs cannot 
properly be called predisposing causes of 
disease. They are the active causes. One 


of the most common predisposing causes is 


what is known as “a bad cold.” A bad 
cold is also an “itis”; that is, an inflam- 
mation produced by specific infection. The 
nostriis may be infected, or both the throat 
and the nostrils, or the larger air-tubes—or 
all may be infected together. These infec- 
tions produce a fever, accompanied by loss 
of appetite and general lowering of nutri- 
tion. This lowering of nutrition would not 
of itself produce pneumonia; but it leaves 
the lungs in a state highly susceptible to 
infection. In very many cases, pneumonia 
is preceded by a bad cold; so by avoid- 
ing colds we can minimize the chances of 
the disease. . 

There are many ways in which this can be 
accomplished. Living in the open air is 
one of the best, and avoiding over-heated 
rooms is desirable. The latter is not always 
possible under modern conditions, but at 
least we should take pains to keep the hot 
air as fresh as possible. Fresh, outdoor 
hot air is not a help to disease. Our sleep- 
ing apartments especially should be as much 
out of doors as possible. A sleeping-porch 
is more necessary to a family with children 
than a nursery; and children of older 
growth should also sleep in the fresh air. 
It will be a happy day when we can 
build houses that are all outside. If 
such a scheme of architecture could be 
invented, the span of life would be greatly 
prolonged. 

Wholesome, well-cooked food is the most 
useful adjunct in avoiding bad colds. A 
cold bath, the rubbing which follows, and 
appropriate exercise are also helpful 
preventatives. But in spite of all these, 
we cannot avoid the centers of infection. 
Nevertheless, I will venture the opin- 
ion that the number of pneumonia cases 
would be very greatly diminished if 
the above precautions were thoroughly 
observed. 

Pneumonia is not solely the friend of the 
old. It also makes overtures to the young. 
Even children suffer from this dreadful 
disease, and often die. Men and women in 
the prime of life are not exempt. It is 
pre-eminently the “friend of old age,’’ be- 
cause old age presents a weakened de- 
fense to its advances. The yearning years 
have broken down the defenses of the 
body, and the germs of pneumonia pour 
through the embrasured fortifications. 
Food adulterators and bad cooks are mes- 
sengers of disease. They make you pre- 
maturely old. 
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Confidence in the Can 


MANUFACTURERS ARE WAKING UP: BETTER FOOD IS BEING PRESERVED 


gresses. The food consumed by the 

people of this country is growing purer 
and better. Manufacturers are giving more 
time and attention to the character of the 
raw material and the methods of its prepa- 
ration. And now comes the National Can- 
ners’ Association, under the leadership of its 
progressive secretary, Mr. F. E. Gorrell, in 
the line of march. It has taken the most 
important step that has yet been made in 
its notable career. It has established a 
laboratory in the city of Washington for 
the purpose of research, and improvement 
in the character of its output. Dr. W. D. 
Bigelow and Dr. A. W. Bitting, two of my 
most efficient and trusted assistants while 
I was chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
are placed in charge of this laboratory. 
The names of these two men are a sufficient 
guarantee, based upon the records they have 
made, of the efficiency of the service which 
will be rendered. I consider this one of 
the greatest triumphs of my career. It 
naturally is the outgrowth of the pro- 
paganda which has been waged for so 
many years for the betterment of human 
nutrition. 

The importance of preserving certain 
food products by pasteurization and steril- 
ization is recognized by everyone. That 
this process is now to be conducted accord- 
ing to the best scientific methods is assured. 
From my point of view, the chief benefit 
of this movement accrues to the consumer, 
but there is no doubt of the fact that it is 
also ‘good business.” The perfection of 


. but surely, the good cause pro- 


his product is the manufacturer’s surest 
avenue to success. I cannot speak with 
authority of the problems this new bureau 
is expected to solve. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the researches looking to the 
elimination of tin salts from canned goods 
will be pushed to completion. 

Both from the point of view of taste and 
of health, this is undoubtedly to be desired. 
Either some other kind of container will 
be secured, or the tin of the present common 
package will be so protected that none of it 
will enter the contents of the can. We may 
also hope to see elaborate studies made of 
the temperatures of safety in pasteurization 
and sterilization. The lower the tempera- 
ture to insure safety from bacterial growth, 
the better the taste and character of the 
food. Long pasteurization at a low tem- 
perature will possibly prove as effective as a 
high temperature for only a short time. 
Most of all, it is to be hoped that especial 
attention will be paid to the character of 
the raw material. Only good, fresh pro- 
ducts are worthy of preservation. A profit- 
able method of disposing of waste and low- 
grade products should be discovered. Only 
food fit for food should be canned. Of one 
thing we may be certain, no research which 
promises a better product will be passed 
by. The extension of the “season” will 
be secured by the world’s confidence in 
the can. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING congratulates the 
people of the United States, first, and the 
National Canners’ Association next on the 
consummation of this great work. 


Look Not Upon the Wine When it is Red 


IF WOULD-BE ADULTERATORS HAVE THEIR WAY 


THERE WILL BE MORE 


attack on pure food would be in the 

new tariff bill. Yet-that is just where 
you will find it, if the plans formulated by a 
lot of conscienceless adulterators material- 
ize. The story is full of human interest. 
Likewise, it is full of inhuman greed. Under 
our present law—which is just about as bad 


6 he last place you would look for an 


POISON IN THE CUP 
as it can be—in fortifying “sweet wine” 
the use of alcohol distilled from grapes is 
permitted without tax. So-called “sweet 
wine” is drunk chiefly by women. What 
is it? According to law, it is made partly 
by fermenting grape juice, but chiefly by 
adding to the fermented article sugar and 
“grape brandy.” The grape brandy is 
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made largely from “‘sick”’ wine and: grapes 
unfit for wine-making. To call the stuff 
brandy is a horror. It is bad alcohol of 
the worst character. It will easily ‘kill 
around the corner.” Yet this so-called 
brandy—but actual poison—is poured into 
the concoction to keep the sugar from fer- 
menting, and the finished product is put 
on the market as “pure sweet wine.” It 
is deadly, it is vile—but alas! it has a great 
vogue. Sweetened and flavored alcohol, no 
matter how poisonous it may be, has a 
“charm for the fair.” Its use, I am sorry 
to say, is rapidly increasing. 

At this juncture enter the wine-adulterat- 
ors of Ohio and Missouri. These gentle- 
men are makers of alleged wines which are 
nothing more nor less than artificial con- 
coctions. They ‘‘go one better” than the 
men from the Golden Gate. Through Sen- 
ator Stone, they ask that “‘pure wine” be 
defined as that product which may be made 
with a little grape juice and a lot of added 
sugar and water. This means that grape- 
must, sugar, and water may be added to 
wines before, during, or after fermentation 
in quantities not exceeding 20 per cent. 
of the wine. So “pure wine” may be only 
40 per cent. grape juice and 60 per cent. 
something else. If this proposed change 
should become lawful, it will ruin the Amer- 
ican wine industry. The makers of genuine 
wines in this country are just emerging from 
the incubus of foreign names for home pro- 
ducts, and beginning to discontinue the use 


of artificial sugar, tannin, and color. Our 
genuine wines are just beginning to have 
a vogue of their own. 

This proposal of Senator Stone was 


- adopted by the Senate and carried to con- 


ference. By permission of. Goop Houser- 
KEEPING, I protested in the public press 
against this proposed iniquity. At this 
time (Sept. 25th) it is stated in newspapers 
that the whole matter has been dropped by 
the conferees on the tariff bill, with the 
understanding that it will be brought up in a 
separate bill next winter. But the morning 
papers say the President has been urged to 
take an interest in the matter on behalf of 
the wine-makers of Ohio and .Missouri. 
Those are the alleged ‘‘wine-makers”’ for 
whose protection Senator Stone introduced 
his amendment. 

There are a few plain-thinking citizens 
of our country who have conceived the 
idea that wine is the fermented, product 
f the unmixed juice of the grape. What- 
ever our attitude may be in regard to the 
use of a beverage of that kind, there can be 
no disagreement as to the desirability of 
having it pure, whether we drink it or not. 
Yet those miserable scavengers of modern 
life, the debasers, defrauders, and adulter- 
ators of our foods and drinks, have tried 
even to take advantage of a revenue law, 
to get protection for their deadly products! 
When will the women of the land begin to 
have power enough to prevent such nefarious 
measures from slipping through Congress? 


Carnation Milk 


dents have led me to believe that 

they have not read carefully my 
article in the September Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING regarding condensed and evaporated 
milks. I particularly pointed out in that 
article that the fault of the company pro- 
ducing Carnation Milk is not a peculiar 
one. One lady wrote me that she had 
been feeding Carnation Milk to her baby 
on her doctor’s recommendation. She 
stated that the results were good; but 
asked me if I knew a better brand. I 
replied that I would not advise her to 
change the brand, as Carnation Milk, so 


IN ecrs have letters from correspon- 


far as I know, is neither better nor worse, 
than other leading brands; and any change 
in an infant’s diet is fraught with 
danger. 

My preference in all cases where infants 
are to be artificially fed is to use fresh, 
clean, pure, sweet milk from healthy cows. 
In many cases, however, especially when 
traveling, the condensed milk is safer for 
infants than raw market milk, as it at least 
has the virtue of being thoroughly steril- 
ized. Rather than trust an infant to the 
mercies of ordinary market milk, it is far 
better to use sterilized, evaporated (un- 
sweetened) milk. 
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’ HEN it is dark, Night spreads Its 


Y | wings 
’ VY With gentle magic everywhere; 
It whispers many secret things 
To Fairies waiting here and there 
In woodland, field and air. 


Night tells the Fairy of the Wind 

To blow a pretty dream to me; 

Or move the shade, or hide behind 

The window curtain, just to see 
How good my dream can be. 


Night asks the Fairy of the Rain 
To patter on the window sill; 
Or splash against the window pane; 
And take good care of me until 

I’m sleeping still as still, 


Some Fairies make a cozy noise 

Behind the wall, then take a peep 

At all their little Girls and Boys; 

But O , what careful guard they keep 
When we are fast asleep! 


The Little Noises that I hear 
Are Fairies hidden out of sight; 
They love to linger very near 
To see that everything is right 


All through the long Good Night. 
John Martin 
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KNOW a neatsome Boobus Bim— 
Most little folks don’t fancy him. 
He looks at you, he looks at me 
With very great se-ver-i-ty; 
He looks that way when Girls and Boys 
Are careless with their games and toys; 
It makes his feelings very sore 
To have us clutter up the floor; 
He can be most ex-treme-ly grim. 
Let us beware of Boobus Bim. 


KNOW a frisky Foozle Flumps 
Who likes to catch you in the dumps, 
Once I was sulky and I tried 
To get away so 1 could hide. 
It wasn't any use at all, 
Because he caught me in the hall; 
He tickled me for quite awhile, 
So by and by I had to smile. 


‘So now I never get the grumps, 


For fear of frisky Foozle Flumps. 


ALSO know a Nickus Nokes. 

Who isn't fond of foolish jokes. 
Once I was “smarty” just to see 
How very “smarty” I could be. 
That Nickus Nokes got hold of me 
And bumped me down upon his knee. 
He talked to me; he frowned a frown, 
Then quite abruptly plumped me down. 
So now I know that “smarty” folks 
Had best beware of Nickus Nokes, 


ND then I know a Giggum Goo— 
(Perhaps you also know him, too.) 
He has some whiskers on his chins 
Almost as sharp as lots of pins. 
Whenever Giggum finds a face 
That is a sticky, mussy place, 
He rubs his whiskers all around 
Where sticky spots or dirt are found. 
I know exactly what I'll do 
To best avoid the Giggum Goo! 


Jofin Martin - 



































Costumes for the Winter 
Functions 


By Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 


the fashion world have launched 
their efforts, it remains for the wom- 
an of good taste in dressing to select the 
modes she will make fashionable, for the 
court of final appeal rests with the woman 
of social standing. She makes the fashions 
by selecting or declining the modes offered 
to her, and it is her favor the couturiéres 
court, though they may call attention to 
their wares by sending manikins clothed in 
extreme styles to public functions. If a 
skirt is slashed, for instance, they expect 
to modify the slashing should “ Madame” 
select the model. It must be admitted, 
however, that the first crude efforts in 
slashing have been so discreetly modified 
by the clever draperies of the new skirts 
that the slit is scarcely noticeable, showing 
only when the wearer is in rapid motion, 
and then so slightly that the most con- 
servative woman could find no objection. 
With waistcoats and pockets in the skirts, 
what more could woman ask in a trotteur 
suit? Both of these mannish additions have 
been interpreted from the feminine point 
of view, for no man would run the gaunt- 
let of his friends in one of the gay-colored 
waistcoats which decorates the front of the 
somber street suit of velours de laine or 


Ne that the leading couturiéres of 


serge. They are undoubtedly a welcome 
addition to many street costumes, whether 
developed in satin or moire for the dressy 
tailored costume, or in printed duvetyn or 
corduroy for the knock-about suit. And 
the pockets are another step in the right 
direction, though at present they are mere 
slits in the skirts, just deep enough to hold 
the tips of the fingers. 

Even for walking, the skirts are pitifully 
narrow around the feet, for no fulness is 
permitted to drop below theknees. The 
lines produced by the restricted circum- 
ference at the feet, with the fulness at the 
knees and hips, recalls that treasured pos- 
session of the small boy—the peg-top, a 
name by which this type of skirt is known. 
On the more dressy suits, those worn to 
luncheons, matinées, and other semi-formal 
occasions, the skirts are draped, or display 
tunics. This is possible in the softer woolen 
materials and in the silk fabrics, and many 
of the handsomer tailored costumes are 
developed in duvetyn, which has a silk face, 
moire, heavy crepe, and charmeuse. 

In the silk frocks which one wears on so 
many occasions—for bridge, luncheon, in- 
formal teas, dinner, at homes, etc.—one may 
revel in ruffles and flounces to one’s heart’s 
content. After the clinging, narrow skirts 
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There is a certain jauntiness 
in the short cutaway jackets 
that makes them very youth- 
ful and generally becoming. 
A suit of this type in cloth is 
appropriate for many oc- 
casions, and may be worn 
with or without the waistcoat. 
This model is from Marjolaine 


* 
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For calls and teas Margaine 
Lacroix makes a dark col- 
ored velvet or corduroy cos- 
tume. The drapery in the 
front and the basque arrange- 
ment in the back are new 
features. The somberness of 
the costume is relieved by the 
wired white lace collar 


The brocaded silks and vel- 
vets, cleverly draped, make 
the handsomest of evening 
frocks. Veilings of lace or 
tulle, outlined with bands of 
strass, lend the desired trans- 
parent effect to the corsage of 
the gown designed by 
Margaine Lacroix 
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Skirts showing the fulness eS between the hips and the knees are the latest decree 
of fashion, and the idea has tL been well developed in this dinner gown of 
charmeuse. The tulle veiling of the corsage has been gathered into a large jet 
buckle in the front, from which depends a heavily jetted panel 
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The trot- 
teur suit 
designed 
by Weeks 
is a useful 
costume, 
with pockets 
in the skirts 
and a gay 
waistcoat which 
lightens the dark 
background of 
blue serge 
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of the past 
fewseasons, ( @ 
these ruffles % F 
seem really .- 7 ; 
bouffant, Yara 
though in 

reality they 
are very scant 


sure to be 
of tulle 


and are at- or lace. 
tached to a Whether 
close- fitting you wire 
foundation. one of 
Sometimes one them or 
deep ruffle or not, de- 
flounce adds the pends 
fulness tothe skirt, largely 
but more often two, on your 
three, and even figure. 
four are added, If you 


are tall and slender, 
there is no reason why 


and of this num- 
ber, one is pretty 
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A simple afternoon frock shown by Mar- 
gaine-Lacroix at her opening. It may 
be fashioned from crépe, with a little em- 
broidery int beads or metallic threads to 
brighten the bodice 
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you should not enjoy the 
satisfaction of knowing that 
you are in the height of 
fashion by wearing one of the 
hoop tunics. Certain couturiéres 
do not wire their tulle or lace 


tunics, but cut them very full, so 


The always comfortable top coat 1s at 
its best developed in a bright colored 
velours de laine or chinchilla. The 
loose. full back may be gathered into if 
double cordings, thus making the gar- “ f . 
ment fit snugly around the knees. ! ° ¢ : 4 
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- full, in fact, that they stand out from 
she eoented eile att velours (ae oe ‘& Ne the figure as if they were wired, 
bon ond rss ng at egg 3 i eee §= though the effect is naturally softer 
draped require little trim- . and more graceful than the lampshade 
ming. The new tunic effect Ss et, by the wire 
is suggested by the drap- appearance given by the wire. 
ing of this gown. Plaited er : There still is a general movement 
chiffon makes the bodice ‘ a r 
of this Margaine-Lacroix me fom toward the front drapery, 

though certain efforts are being 


gown soft and becoming 
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The plaid materials have brought an effective bit of 
color to the practical morning dress of cloth which is so useful 
to wear under the fur coat. The box plaits give a new effect to 
the gown, and yet do not detract from the tailored appearance 
of the gown from Maria 

made to get away from the hitched-up 
effect in the front by drawing the draper- 
ies toward the back. Some of thé even- 
ing dresses show this “drawn-back”’ effect 
very clearly, the puffings of the tunics falling 
into the back draperies in a manner curiously 
reminiscent of the bustle. Can it be possible 
that the bustle of the eighties threatens us 
in conjunction with the hoop-skirt of the 
thirties? Certainly it does not ‘require a 
vivid imagination to see a resemblance be- 
tween the hoop-skirt of our great grand- 
mothers’ days and the wired tunic of today. 

Drapery lends the charm to many of the 
dinner and evening gowns, a charm which 
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For the street, 
the medium-length 
fur coat is the most 
satisfactory. Itis 
generally draped. and 
has the cutaway fronts 
and extended back. The 
vogue for combinations of 
furs has brought into favor 
cuffs and collar of a contrast- 
ing fur, such as the ermine on 
this baby-lamb model by Salvador 
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Dress up Accessories 
A dressy finish is given the ‘ The graceful and becoming 
shirtwaist by a dainty neck- & * lines of the fichu are re- 
fixing, developed in tulle and ee 0 = a watt arrange- 
ment of net an ace, out- 
shadow lace é lined with a plaited frill 
of the net 


The plain morn- 
ing shirtwaist 
may be 
trans- 
formed 
into 


The waistcoat, either plain or 
draped, converts an old blouse 
into an up-to-date creation 


is enhanced by the beauty 
of the new fabrics. Over 
these rich materials lace is 
draped in tunic fashion; a 
fold sometimes 
veils one arm, 
while a cloud of 
tulle attached to 
the shoulder 
hangs likea scarf 
from the other. 
And the corsage 
. itself consists of 
drapings of the 
chiffon hung 
with garlands of 
strass and other 
glittering stones 
which make the 
evening gowns 
and wraps look 
like animated 
Christmas-trees. 
The touch of 
fur, like the imi- 
tation snow on 
the tree, is sure 
to appear somewhere on the 
gown, either as an edging to 
the tunic, or outlining the neck. 






a dressy 
blouse for 
luncheon by 
the addition 
of this neck- 

piece in fine linen, 
hand - embroidered 
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.An edging of the 
ostrich fonds makes 
this black net scarf 
appropriate for aft- 
ernoon or evening 
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Simple House 


Gowns 


No. 819—A good looking 
afternoon gown to be fash- 
ioned from velvet, satin, or 
a soft cloth material. The 
skirt is slightly draped at the 
bottom into the front panel. 
The waist has the lowered 823-824 820 
shoulderline, a V-shaped neck 
filled in with lace, and a collar matching the girdle. 
Patterns are cut in 34- to 42-inch bust measurement. 


No. 820—A simple, effective moire costume. In the 
back the peplum of the blouse disappears, and is stitched 
under the panel of the skirt, which extends to the waist 
line. There is a broad, flat collar, a novel vest, and a belt, 
fastening with a brass buckle. Patterns in 34- to 42-inch 
bust measurement. 


No. 821—A charming little blouse with the fichu ar- 
rangement in the front completed by a collar. The 
sleeve is attached at the low shoulder line, and the fulness 
is gathered into a cuff finished with a lace frill. Patterns 
are cut in 34- to 42-inch bust measurement. 


No. 822—A good model for the separate cloth skirt. 
There is a seam down the center of the front, and a small 
pocket on the right side, ornamented with a stitched tab. 

Patterns in 22- to 30-inch waist measurement. 


No. 823—An effective blouse to be carried out in a 
silk material. The peplum may be worn or not, as one 
may wish. The square neck is filled in with folds of net 
and outlined with plaited frills. The low shoulder line is 
accentuated, and the fulness of the sleeve is gathered into 
a cuff finished with a frill. Patterns in 34- to 42-inch bust 
measurement. 


No. 824—A good three-gored skirt to be fashioned 
from cloth with slight draping at the side. Patterns in 
22- to 30-inch waist measurement. 





821-3822 


Children’s 
Party Clothes 


No. 825—Straight kimono 
frock to be slipped over the 
head. A shaped band is 
embroidered in harmonizing 
shades for a yoke, and 
similar bands are used to 
finish the sleeves. A ribbon 
belt is slipped through straps 
at the sides and drawn through a buckle in the front. 

(Patterns in 4-, 6-, and 8-year sizes.) 


823-824 


821-822 * 819 


No. 826—Kimono dress for the wee girl, to be slippee 
over the head. The fulness in front and in the back is 
gathered. A rounded piece of plain material is embroid- 
ered in matching shades of silk and finishes the neck. 

(Patterns in 2-, 4-, and 6-year sizes.) 


No. 827—A pretty party dress in a soft fabric, such as 
mull, silk muslin, challie, or chiffon. There is a deep yoke 
of the flowered material, gathered into shoulder pieces of 
the plain material, and finished with an embroidered col- 
lar. The dress is plaited and the low waist line is marked 
by a wide sash. The little, slightly puffed sleeves are set 
into a regulation arm-size, and finished with an embroi- 
dered cuff. The dress opens in the back. 

(Patterns in 4-, 6-, and 8-year sizes.) 


No. 828—This simple little party frock may be fash- 
ioned from a soft silk, a mull, challie, or chiffon. The 
sleeves and yoke are cut in one piece and joined to the 
dress by an embroidered band. The skirt falls full from 
this raised waist line and is trimmed with bands of the 
embroidery. It opens in the back. 

(Patterns in 4-, 6-, and 8-year sizes.) 


No. 829—A little lad’s Russian blouse suit to be fash- 
ioned from serge, duck, galatea, or corduroy. The blouse 
fastens at the side and has the low shoulder, with the ful- 
ness at the wrist held in by tucks. A.wide leather belt is 
drawn through slashes in the material. The regulation 
trousers are worn with this blouse. 

(Patterns in 2-, 4-, and 6-year sizes.) 
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All Good Housekeeping Patterns Cost 10 Cents Each 


BLANK FOR ORDERING PATTERNS 


Pattern Dept. Rite = St SE : 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
119 West 40th St., New York City. 


Please send the following patterns, for which I enclose : ees | 
Pattern No. Bust Waist Child’s |" 
(34, 36, 38, 40) (23, 25, 27, 29) (Years) 





Street or Box No._ 


City or Town_ 
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Descriptions of party frocks are given on page 709 
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Indian Centerpiece 
Thanksgiving 





We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that 
Good Housekeep- 
ing’s culinary de- 
partment is the best 
conducted by any maga- 
zine. Miss Bertha E. Shap- 
leigh, its editor, is the cooking 
expert of Columbia Univer- 
sity, whose aim is to give the 
most authoritative and practical instruction on 
every subject it teaches. In-.addition to Miss 












and Favors for the 
Dinner. Table 


Shapleigh’s work we 

plan to give each 

month articles by 

well-known writers 
on subjects pertaining 
to food. Martha McCul- 
loch-Williams, who is recog- 
nized as an authority on South- 
ern cooking, has in this issue an 
: article entitled ‘“‘ Creole Cook- 
ery,” which is delightfully reminiscent of the old 
South. If you want a special treat, try her recipes. 


Thanksgiving Day Menus 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


feast there are three Indians with 

bows and arrows in their birch-bark 
canoes on a little lake. A circular table- 
mirror forms the lake, which is surrounded 
by artificial moss, carefully laid in place. 
This may be purchased in any quantity and 
is easy to arrange, either in strips or in small 
pieces. The little birch-bark canoes and 
the figures of the Indians, painted a realistic 
red, may be bought at a favor-shop, as 
well as the tiny papier-maché figures of the 
buffalo, bear, and deer that occupy conspicu- 
Ous positions around the edges of the lake. 
For place-cards there may be little Indian 
tepees, wonderfully good representations 


\ a centerpiece for the Thanksgiving 


of the real thing, made by the hostess. A 
circular piece of thick cardboard, five inches 
in diameter, forms the foundation of the 
tepee, with three sticks, really heavy twigs, 
eight inches long for the frame. These 
should be glued to the cardboard founda- 
tion, then brought together and firmly tied 
at the top. In order to make the tepees 
as realistic as possible, the thinnest grade 
of leather should be purchased for the 
coverings. After they are stretched into 
place, the little flaps may be turned back, 
and the tepees decorated with Indian signs 
and characters, done in ink and put on 
with a brush. A small piece of leather of 
lighter shade should be cut into tiny shapes 
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to represent animal skins, and pasted on 
the outside of the tepees. Discarded kid 
gloves will furnish all the leather needed. 

In making the tepees, heavy brown 
paper can be used, although it is not so 
easy to work with nor so effective as the 
leather. The size of the centerpiece and 
the number of Indians and canoes should, 
of course, depend on the size of the table, 
while if one has not a table-mirror, any 
sort of mirror can be used. Even if it is 
framed, the artificial moss can be made to 
cover up all discrepancies. In place of the 
papier-maché animals, which may not always 
be available, little artificial trees, that are 
very inexpensive and easy to obtain, may 
be placed around the lake. These are 
particularly good if the table is a large 
one, otherwise they are apt to overcrowd it. 

The following menus are suggested for 
the three Thanksgiving meals. They all 
contain old-time recipes of the kind that 
made the day famous. The menus may 
not be available as a whole for all, but some 
one dish may be cooked in memory of the 
good old times we are in danger of forgetting. 


Breakfast 
Baked apples with thick cream 


Chicken pie 
Hot squash biscuits 


Fresh doughnuts Coffee 
Dinner 
Clam soup or Oyster stew 
Pickles Celery Olives 
Roast turkey, chestnut stuffing, giblet gravy 


Boiled sweet potatoes 
Mashed white potatoes and turnips 
Creamed onions Baked squash 
Frozen cranberries 
New England pudding, foaming sauce 


Mince pie : Pumpkin pie 
Apples Nuts Raisins Coffee 
Supper 
Scalloped oysters Brown bread sandwiches 
Hot biscuits Pickles 


Cold sliced ham 
Chicken salad 
. Preserves 


Cup custard 
Cookies 


Frurt and pound cake 
Tea 


Thanksgiving Day Receipes 


Mince Meat 


Four pounds of beef. from the neck or 
navel, boiled until tender and finely chopped; 
twice the quantity of apples, pared, cored, 
and finely chopped; two pounds of suet, 





Three Meals a Day 


also finely chopped. Thoroughly mix the 
above ingredients, and add one pound of 
sugar, ene quart of molasses, two glasses of 
jelly, three pounds of seeded raisins, two 
pounds of currants, two quarts of boiled 
cider, one grated nutmeg, one tablespoonful 
each of cinnamon and mace, one teaspoonful 
of cloves, one teaspoonful of black pepper,and 
salt to taste. Cook slowly for several hours, 
and let stand a week or more before using. 


New England Pudding 


Soak one and one-half cupfuls of cracker 
crumbs in five cupfuls of milk. Add one 
cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of molasses, 
one-fourth cupful of butter, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, and six slightly beaten eggs. Turn 
into a buttered pudding-dish, add one cup- 
ful of seeded, washed raisins, and bake slowly 
for four hours. Stir the pudding several 
times during the first hour of baking. 


Mashed White Potatoes and Turnips 


Prepare as mashed potatoes, adding an 
equal quantity of boiled and mashed tur- 
nips. Add three tablespoonfuls of butter 
to each pint of potato and turnip, with 
salt and pepper to taste. 


Lemon Sticks 


Make a good paste, using one and one- 
half cupfuls of flour, sifted with one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth cupful of 
lard and butter, or other shortening, and ice- 
water enough to make a stiff dough. Roll 
out one-fourth inch thick, cut into strips 
one inch wide by four inches long. Bake 
in a quick oven. When cool, split and fill 
with lemon filling. Cook together one-half 
cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of flour, 
juice and rind of one lemon, one egg, and 
one tablespoonful of butter, until thick. 
Cool and use to fill the pastry. 


Southern Sweet Potatoes 


Cut pared sweet potatoes in strips, as 
for French fried. Put into a casserole in 
layers, allowing for each layer two table- 
spoonfuls of brown sugar and two table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Sprinkle with salt 
and a suspicion of cinnamon. Cover, 
bake slowly two hours, basting frequently 
with butter in dish. Serve in the casserole. 


Hot Sauce Tartare 


Melt one tablespoonful of butter, add one 
tablespoonful of flour, one-half cupful of 
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Thanksgiving T urkey, garnished with Cranberries and Celery-tips 


milk. When thick and smooth add one- 
third cupful of mayonnaise dressing, one 
tablespoonful each of chopped olives, capers 
and pickles, one teaspoonful of chopped 
onion or shallot, with salt, pepper, and 
paprika to taste. 


Cambridge Roast 


Soak one cupful of lentils over night, and 
cook till thoroughly soft in as little water 
as possible. It will take about four hours. 
Mash through a purée strainer or sieve. 
Add one-eighth pound or less of grated 
cheese, salt and paprika or cayenne, with 
enough bread crumbs to make stiff enough 
to mold into a roll. Bake in a moderate 
oven, basting two or three times, until of a 
nice crusty brown. Serve with tomato sauce. 
The roast may be varied by additions of 
Parmesan cheese, chopped onion, green pep- 
per, or pimento. And the first cooking of 
the lentils is best done in a fireless cooker. 


Southern Apple Pone 


Pare and core one dozen tart apples and 
place in a pudding-dish. Scald four cupfuls 
of milk, add one scant quart of Indian 
meal, mixing and cooking for several min- 
utes. Add one teaspoonful of salt, one 
cupful each of molasses and finely chopped 
suet, and bake slowly two hours. 


Roast Turkey, Chestnut Stuffing 


Select a turkey, preferably a hen turkey, 
weighing not over ten or twelve pounds. 
If the family be large, it is better to have 
two ten-pound turkeys. See that the 


breast is plump, the legs pliable, and do 
not be governed by the fact that the skin is 
white and fair—sometimes they are not so 
good as those which are darker in color. 
Have the bird drawn, and if possible the 
tendons drawn from the legs. Singe, cut 
neck close to body, remove pin-feathers, and 
thoroughly scrub the bird inside and out, 
being careful that it does not stay in the 
water. Wipe well and stuff, then truss 
and put in a roasting-pan, breast down. 
Sprinkle with flour and salt, and place in 
a hot oven. Baste every fifteen minutes 
the first hour of roasting, using butter and 
hot water. After turning the bird over on 
its: back, cover the breast with butter, and 
brown. Ifa crust is desired, cream together 
butter and flour, using twice as much butter 
as flour. A ten-pound turkey needs three 
hours to cook, and more time will not hurt 
it. The heart, liver, and gizzard should 
be cooked in water until the last is tender. 
The neck may be cooked with them, and 
this stock is excellent for making gravy, or 
if a bread stuffing is used, for moistening the 
bread. Chop and add them to the gravy. 


Chestnut Stuffing 


Blanch one pound of Italian chestnuts, 
boil till very tender, and put through a 
ricer. Add one cupful of bread-crumbs, 
one-half cupful of shortening, one and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of poultry seasoning, 
one-half cupful of seeded raisins, with salt, 
pepper, celery salt, sugar, and cayenne to 
taste. Mix thoroughly. This is excellent 
for poultry and game. 











Creole Cookery 
By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


dor after transplanting. Milly was 

the exception proving the rule. 
Bred in New Orleans, steeped in its atmo- 
sphere and traditions, a cook of degree, and 
daughter of a cook to whom, though past 
middle-age, she paid the most reverent 
homage, she kept her magic touch amid 
the crush and hurly-burly of New York 
town, albeit she never grew acclimated, nor 
even content. This in spite of having a 
mistress she adored—by virture of having 
served her ten years down in her home city. 
When at last Milly went back to her own 
there was wailing among all of us who had 
eaten her cooking; but the mistress smiled, 
rather sadly to be sure, saying, “I could 
not beg her to stay; she was so unhappy 
here.”’ 

Milly never had quite a free hand. New 
York markets do not know many things 
familiar to those of theCrescent City. Not- 
withstanding, she was a liberal education 
in blended flavors, in the delights and sur- 
prises of the Creole kitchen. Tall and slim, 
of a golden-brown complexion, neat to the 
point of austerity, trim and self-contained, 
sight of her somehow gave an added 
piquancy to her dishes. She did not make 
friends readily, but the comradeship of cook- 
ing induced her more than to tolerate 
me. 

“T don’t say I kin cook—but my mother 
kin,” she often told me, smiling proudly 
the while, with the buzzing praises of gour- 
mets sounding in her ears. She could never 
tell you how she made her ambrosial dishes; 
but if you had my luck to be persona grata 
she could, and did, show you to the queen’s 
taste. 

I shall write only whereof I know—not 
by any means a compendium of Creole cook- 
ery. Indeed, in a lifetime one could hardly 
eat of all its especially excellent dishes. It 
seems to me, from this scant experience, one 
general principle runs through all. It is the 
blending of proportioned flavors, achieved 
through long and gentle cooking. Milly said 
she let things “sob’—a mistake, I dare 
say, for the old time “sod,” past participle 
of “seethe.” But I by no means speak with 
authority; my deduction is from the premise 


By ier ait rarely flower in native splen- 
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of fifty dinners, each, it seemed to me, 
uniquely excellent. And the following are 
some of Milly’s specific recipes: 


Court Bouillon (Pronounced “Cou-bare.’’) 


Milly sighed for red fish or red snapper, 
but made shift with halibut or any other 
firm, fine-grained fish, perfectly fresh. Take 
three pounds of it, wash very clean, and cut 
into six equal slices with a very sharp knife. 
There must be no rags and tatters. Melt 
a heaping tablespoonful of lard in a deep 
kettle, add to it gradually two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, stirring hard so it shall not 
burn. Throw into it a dozen pounded 
allspice, three sprigs each of thyme, parsley, 
bay-leaf, and sweet marjoram chopped fine, 
one small clove of garlic and one large 
onion also chopped fine, and either six large 
fresh tomatoes, chopped small, or half a 
can—those from glass being best. Pourina 
large glass of claret, add a quart of boiling 
water, and bring all to a very brisk boil. 
Cook for five minutes, then add salt and 
cayenne pepper to taste. Boil five minutes 
longer, then lay in the fish slices, one at a 
time, following them with the strained juice 
of a lemon. Boil hard ten minutes longer. 
Serve hot. 


Court Bouiilon a la Espagnola 


Stir together as above lard and flour, 
taking care to have them smooth; add a 
large onion, six tomatoes, clove or garlic, 
sprigs of sweet basil and thyme, all chopped 
fine, along with two whole bay leaves. 
Brown all nicely, taking care not to burn, 
then add a quart of boiling water, bring to 
a boil, and cook two or three minutes. Have 
six thick slices of fine, firm, fresh fish, rub 
them over well with salt and pepper, lay 
in a dish, and pour over a large cup of 
white wine, boiling hot. Vinegar answers, 
but wine is better. Lay the fish slices in 
the pot, handling carefully, add the wine, 
and let simmer until tender—about half an 
hour commonly. Take up carefully, so as 


‘not to break, lay in a deepish dish, remove 


bay-leaves from the gravy, and pour over the 
fish. Finish with a garnish of sliced lemon, 
and serve with either boiled rice or whole 
boiled potatoes. 
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Bouillabaisse 


While time endures, New Orleans will 
plume itself upon this dish, which drew from 
Thackeray a world-famous tribute: “In 
New Orleans you can eat a bouillabaisse, 
the like of which was never eaten in Mar- 
seilles or Paris.” Which is much, very 
much, from the laureate of bouillabaisse, 
as a native to Marseilles. The reason of 
superiority is not far to seek. It lies in 
the excellence and flavor of the fish native 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Lacking pompano, 


red snapper, and red fish, even Milly could. 


not quite do her knowledge justice. But 
she made shift with what the market 
offered, choosing generally halibut, with 
fresh cod, or bluefish, 
or sea trout. Two kinds 
of fish in equal quantity 





Rub the mixture in well and thoroughly— 
here is the key to success. The seasoning 
must go through and through the fish. Put 
into a very wide pan two tablespoonfuls of 
olive oil, heat it gently, add two mild onions 
cut in slices, so one slice does not touch the 
other, cover the pan and let the slices 
smother for ten minutes, turning them once 
so as to cook each side partly. Take up, 
lay separately in a large dish, pour half a 
bottle of white wine into the pan, and stir 
hard. Add six large fresh tomatoes, sliced 
very thin, let boil a few minutes, then 
add half a lemon, also in very thin slices, and 
a pint of the fish stock, strained. Boil 
all together until reduced almost one-half, 


‘then lay in the fish slices, taking care they 


do not touch, and boil 
briskly for five minutes. 
While the boiling goes on, 





are imperative. The 
better, finer, and firmer 
the fish, the better the 
bouillabaisse. Cut each 
sort in six equal slices, 
saving trimmings, 
heads, etc. Boil the 
latter in three pints 
of water, with a sliced 
onion and a bouquet of 
herbs, until reduced to 
one pint. Remove fish 
and herbs, then strain 
the stock and set aside 
until needed. Mean- 
time rub the fish over 
very well with salt and 
pepper, then with a 
mixture made by minc- 
ing, very fine, three bay- 
leaves, three sprigs of 
thyme and _ parsley, 
three cloves of garlic, 
and six allspice, all 
pounded to ' 
powder. 





Sally Lunns 


Four cupfuls of flour, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, four tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one yeast cake, two eggs, 
half a cupful of milk, and water. Crum- 
ble the yeast cake into a cup, put 
with it one teaspoonful each of flour 
and sugar. Half fill the cup with 
lukewarm water, stand in a warm 
place for a quarter of an hour. Sift 
into a bowl the flour, salt, and sugar, 
rub in the butter. Pour the yeast into 
the center of the flour, add the eggs 
well beaten, milk, and enough luke- 
warm water to make a very soft 
dough. Mix and beat well with a 
wooden spoon, set in a warm place to 
rise for one hour. Grease three round 
cake tins, place the mixture equally in 
these. Stand in a warm place till 
risen to the top of the tins. Brush 


. over with beaten egg. Bake in a hot 


oven for ten minutes. They should 
be lightly browned all over. Standa 
minute before turning out. They may 
be buttered and eaten fresh, but are 
usually split in three and.toasted when 
a day old 













chop fine a pinch of saffron, 
put it in a small deep dish, 
and mix smooth with a 
spoonful of the boiling 
liquor. Dissolve the saff- 
ron well, and when the 
fish has cooked its allotted 
five minutes, spread * the 
saffron on top of the fish. 
Fry in butter as many 
slices of toast as you have 
slices of fish—lay the fish 
on the toast, pour the 
sauce over it, and serve 
immediately, very hot. 


Shrimps 

The secret of cooking 
shrimps is to boil them 
properly—that is to say, in 
very salt water, almost 
brine. They take up salt 
only in the boiling, and 
not so much then. 
To five quarts 
of very 
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salt water add a large bunch of celery, 
chopped—roots, leaves, and all—two dozen 
allspice, one dozen cloves, two blades of 
mace, a bouquet of herbs, chopped small, 
a pod of sweet red pepper, and a ‘season- 
ing of cayenne. Boil until the strength 
of herbs and seasoning is extracted, then 
throw in a hundred shrimps—river shrimps 
are best—let boil hard ten minutes, take 
from fire, and allow the shrimps to cool in 
the brine. Serve as a relish before dinner 
on a bed of cracked ice, with a garnish of 


parsley. 
Baked Shrimp 


Cut the eyes from a dozen meaty toma- 
toes, scoop out the pulp, leaving the shells 
whole. Mix with one hundred shfimps, 
boiled as directed and picked from their 
shells, one cupful of grated bread-crumbs 
or fine cracker-crumbs, and one heaping 
tablespoonful of butter. Stew all together, 
seasoning with pepper and salt, fill the to- 
mato shells with the mixture, sift fine crumbs 
on top, dot with butter, put in a pan with 
very hot water in the bottom, and bake 
until done in a quick, but not scorching, 
oven. 


Shrimp Pies 


Boil and pick from shells one hundred 
shrimps, mix well with two large slices of 
stale bread, free of 
crust and moistened 
with two glasses of 
white wine, and 
highly seasoned with 
salt, pepper, cay- 
enne, nutmeg, mace, 
chopped thyme, and 
parsley. Crisp the 
bread-crusts and 
grate over the mix- 
ture after it is pack- 
ed in a deep dish. 
Dot well with butter, 
and bake in a hot 
oven. Serve witha 
sauce made by cook- 
ing together a pint 





Chicken Pie 


utes, then add half a pint of oyster liquor, 
boil up, and serve hot. 


‘Shrimp Salad 


Boil and pick from shells; if large cut in 
half, otherwise leave whole. Season well 
with salt and pepper, then mix well with 
crisp celery, chopped fine with a very little 
onion. Heap in salad dish, cover with 
a good mayonnaise, and garnish with sliced 
hard-boiled eggs, sliced lemon sliced beets, 
and celery-tips. 


Fried Soft-Shell Crabs 


Wash always in cold water, as hot water 
spoils the flavor. Remove all sand, also 
the sand bag between the eyes, the apron, 
and the spongy growths under the side 
points. Rinse well again in cold water, and 
dry thoroughly with a clean towel. Season 
a pint of rich milk well with pepper and salt. 
Season the crabs also; lay them in the milk, 
rubbing them so it may impregnate them 
throughout. Take out, roll in sifted flour, 
patting lightly as you roll, then shaking 
free of loose flour. Have deep fat, very 
hot—it must be deep enough to swim 
the crabs. Drop them in gently, fry to a 
delicate brown, skim out, drain on hot, 
spongy paper, and serve garnished with 
fried parsley and sliced lemon. Serve with 
Sauce tartare. 


Daube: Otherwise, 
Beef 4 la Mode 


Take five pounds 
good lean beef, rump 
or top round, and 
lard it with a quar- 
ter pound of salt 
pork or fat bacon, 
cut in thin strips 
and seasoned highly 
with salt, pepper, 
onion, garlic, thyme, 
parsley, and bay- 
leaves, all minced 
fine. Crowd in the 
seasoning as well as 
the larding strips. 
Make the cuts for 


of boiled shrimps, a 
tablespoonful of but- 
ter, five chopped 
tomatoes, a little 
celery, thyme, pars- 
ley, and bay leaves, 
also chopped. Cook 
three to four min- 


Make a good paste, preferably puff paste, roll to one- 
inch in thickness, and cut a cover to fit the size of 
the dish—if liked, cut out fancy shapes for the cover— 
and bake all in a quick oven fifteen minutes. Cut up 
two chickens in pieces for serving; put in a kettle with 
just enough water to cover, and cook slowly until chick- 
ens are tender, adding salt and pepper to taste. Re- 
move mag roll each piece in seasoned flour, and place 
in bakin dish, cover with the liquor, cook half an hour. 
Slip on the pastry cover, and when thoroughly heated, 
the pie is ready to serve. Or make a rich baking powder 
biscuit dough, and use instead of the pastry 


larding three to four 
inches long. Cut 
two large, mild 
onions in quarters, 
and put into a deep 
sauce-pan with a 
tablespoonful of lard; 
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_minutes 


let them brown well, then lay upon them 
the larded beef, cover, and let simmer very 
slowly till well browned. When browned, 
add five carrots and two turnips, cut into 
inch squares, and two more onions, chopped 
fine. Keep covered tight and 

simmer for ten minutes, 
then turn over the 
meat and brown 
the other side. 
It will take 
about ten 


more. 
Then cov- 

er the meat 
with boiling 
water or 
weak stock, 
add a glass of 
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enne. Put a heaping tablespoonful of 
lard in a frying-pan; as it melts, add a 
chopped onion, a clove of garlic, also chopped, 
and as these brown, one tablespoonful of 
flour, stirring all smooth. Next, add two 
sliced tomatoes with their 

juice; when they brown, 
lay the grillades upon 
them. Cover 
close, let them 
brown on 
one side, 
then turn 
and brown 

the other. 
Then add 

half a table- 
spoonful of 
vinegar and 
a cupful of 





water. Stir well, 





sherry or madeira, + +S 

or even claret; sea- eins sail Wikicks then set where it 

son with salt, black ; mp a oo will simmer for half 
Baltimore samp is made of white corn. It is very 


pepper, and cayenne eouch . conreer than grits or fine homing. Cover ihe samp 4n hour. Appetiz- 
a wit! iling water, let it boil for six minutes, then drain . a Ss 

to taste, then cov er and rinse. Cover again with boiling water, and cook ng for breakfast, 

the pot tight , set it slowly till tender, adding boiling water as needed. When with hominy or rice. 


: ° nearly cooked, season nicely with salt and . Serv : 
where it will barely 44 iat " Another’way is to 


hot with rolls of dried bacon 
simmer, and let 


smother for three hours. The meat should 
be very, very tender. Serve hot or cold. 


Cold Daube a la Creole 


Lard, season, and cook three pounds of 
rump or round as above directed, but keep 
it simmering four hours instead of three. 
Put into a rather large, deep dish and pour 
over it a sauce made thus: Put a two-pound 
veal steak and two well-cleaned pig’s feet 
in a pot with four quarts of water, after 
seasoning them well with salt, pepper, and 
cayenne. Add half a clove of garlic, a bay- 
leaf, a sprig of thyme, one onion, all minced 
fine, also two cloves pounded, and a glass of 
sherry or madeira. Keep boiling till the 
meat falls from the bones. Take up, then 
remove bones, mince the meat fine, season 
it highly, and return to the liquor, stirring 
it well through. Pour over the beef and 
let stand uncovered in a very cool place to 
harden. Serve in very thin slices—it will 
be like jelly. This is a cold-weather dish, 
as even an ice-box will not harden the sauce 
properly in summer. 


Grillades with Gravy 


Flatten by beating a good.round steak, 
and cut into four-inch squares. Season the 
squares highly with salt, pepper, and cay- 





cook the grillades 
without garlic, and add to them, with the 
tomatoes, half a pint of tender okra, well 
washed and sliced. Or they can be fried 
brown in clear fat, then put in a hot dish 
over boiling water, while a gravy is made of 
fresh fat, heated very hot and stirred about 
the pan to take up the brown meat essence; 
a chopped onion, two sliced tomatoes, a 
tablespoonful of flour, vinegar, and water 
when they brown, as above directed. Sea- 
son to taste with salt, pepper, and cayenne, 
boil ten to twelve minutes, and pour over the 
grillades. ' 


Chicken Sauté 4 la Creole 


Clean, singe, and cut in joints two spring 
chickens, dividing lengthwise and cutting 
drumsticks from thighs. Season well with 
salt and pepper. Melt in a frying-pan two 
large tablespoonfuls of butter, add the 
chicken, and let it brown slowly for five 
minutes. Have three large onions sliced 
thin, add them and let brown, but take 
care not to scorch in the least. Dredge in 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, and let it brown. 
Then put in half a dozen large tomatoes, 
peeled and sliced, let them brown, but cook 
slowly, letting the pan barely simmer. Add 
chopped parsley, thyme, and bay-leaf, also 
two cloves of garlic finely minced, and if you 
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have them, half a dozen sweet green peppers, 
freed of seed and cut in shreds. Stir well, 
cover, and let smother for twenty minutes, 
stirring now and then, but keeping the pan 
covered. Add a cup of consommé, if in 
hand, otherwise a cup of boiling water; cook 
very slowly a full half-hour, seasoning to 
taste. After seasoning, cook ten minutes 
longer. Serve very hot. 


Roasted Quail 


Take six quail, fat, fresh, and tender. 
Pick, draw, singe, and wipe with a damp 
cloth inside and out. Butter inside, and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper lightly. 
Butter all over the outside, truss, and bind 
around with a thin slice of fat bacon. Put 
a tablespoonful of butter in the roasting 
pan, fit in the quail, and roast in a hot oven 
twenty to thirty minutes, according to size. 
Put six slices of hot buttered toast in a hot 
dish, and lay a quail on each. Add half a 
tablespoonful of butter, a little boiling 
water, and the juice of a lemon to the gravy 
in the pan; cook three to four minutes, 
stirring well; strain, set back on stove to 
cook two minutes longer, then pour evenly 
upon the breasts of the birds so it will soak 
in the toast. Garnish with sliced lemon 
and watercress, and serve with green grape 
jelly. If grape-leaves are to be had, wrap 
the birds in them instead of bacon. After 
preparing as directed, roast, take up on 
toast, garnish with fresh young grape-leaves, 
and serve with either spiced grapes or 
grape jelly. 


Creole French Dressing 


Put three tablespoonfuls of olive oil in 
a deep, small bowl, add to it a saltspoonful 
of salt and half a saltspoonful of pepper, 
more if taste approves. Add alternately, 
drop by drop, a teaspoonful of made mus- 
tard and a tablespoonful of vinegar. When 
well mixed, add the yolk of a hard-boiled 
egg, mashed very smooth, and stir until 
blended. Serve with lettuce, celery, or 
potato salad. 


Mayonnaise Dressing 


Chill a small bowl, also a fresh egg, and 
your salad oil. Put the yolk of the egg in 
the bowl, which, if it is summer, should 
sit in cracked ice. Add, drop by drop, the 
chilled oil, working it in as you drop it. 
When you have added a spoonful, begin 
dropping in lemon juice, working it likewise 
into the yolk. It will harden the egg—stir 


till very hard, then add more oil, drop by 
drop, working it in with a fork. Repeat 
until you have used the juice of half a lemon, 
and two gills of oil. Add salt and pepper 
to taste—but do not put them in until the 
last. Keep, and serve very cold. 


Remoulade Dressing 


Put three hard-boiled egg-yolks into a 
bowl, mash smooth, add to them half a 
teaspoonful of made mustard, one table- 


spoonful of Tarragon vinegar, with salt 


and cayenne to taste. Next add, drop by 
drop, three tablespoonfuls of olive oil, 
after which put in the yolk of a raw egg, 
and stir until light. Finish with the juice 
of half a lemon, added very gradually. 
Much depends on the mixing—if hurried, 
or carelessly done, the sauce will curdle. 


Drip Coffee 


Two things are essential—an absolutely 
clean urn and sound coffee, freshly parched 
and ground neither too fine nor too coarse. 
The water must be freshly boiled. Put a 
cup of ground coffee in the strainer, pour 
upon it about two tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water, let it stand until the water drips 
through and there is no more bubbling, 
then pour on more water, but not too much; 
let it drip, keeping both the strainer and the 
spout covered to prevent the loss of aroma. 
Repeat until you have used almost five 
cups of water. This is for four cups of 
strained coffee, as the grounds hold part 
of the water. Keep the pot hot while 
the dripping goes on, but never where 
the coffee will boil. If it dyes the cups, 
it is too strong—but beware of making 
it too weak. 


Bruleau 


Put into the special bruleau bowl, which 
has its own brandy ladle, three ladlefuls of 
brandy, peel of half an orange, a dozen 
cloves, a stick of cinnamon, a few grains of 
allspice, and six lumps of sugar. Let stand 
several hours to extract the essential oils. 
At serving time put in an extra ladleful of 
brandy for every person to be served, and 
two lumps of domino sugar. Pour alcohol 
in the tray underneath the bowl, light it, 
and stir the brandy until it also catches 
from the flame below. Let burn two or 
three minutes, pour in strong, hot, black 
coffee, a small cupful for each person; keep 
stirring until the flame dies out, then serve 
blazing hot. 
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Mock Cherry 
Pie 


Chop one quart of 
cranberries, add two and 
one-half cupfuls of sugar, or 
if preferred, two cupfuls of 
sugar and one-half cupful of 
molasses. Then add one table- 
spoonful of flour, with one-half 
cupful of water, or one tablespoon- 
ful of cornstarch, wet with a little cold 
water to which one cupful of boiling water 
is added. If liked, add one cupful of 
chopped raisins. This makes two pies. 


Browned Sweet Potatoes 


Select potatoes of uniform size, and pare; 
place in a frying-pan, and add water to a 
depth of about one-half inch. Add one 
tablespoonful of butter or other shortening, 
and one tablespoonful of brown or white 


sugar. Cover and let boil furiously. The. 


water will soon disappear as steam, and 
the potatoes will brown in the syrup that 
remains, which forms a delicious crust, 
keeping in the steam and flavor. 


Italian Polenta 


Indian meal porridge is transformed by 
the chef of an Italian hotel into a dish fit 
for a king, and served with either luncheon 
or dinner as an entrée. Make the desired 
quantity of Indian meal ‘mush, stirring it 
with a wooden spoon for a quarter of an 
hour, and when quite thick, add a small 
piece of butter, a little grated Parmesan 
cheese, and an egg beaten light. Beat for 
two or three minutes, then pour into bread 
tins, wet with cold water, and set away to 
cool. When cold, slice off half-inch slices 
and put in layers in a buttered baking-dish, 
sprinkle each layer with grated cheese and 
a little butter, and bake in a slow oven until 
the melted cheese has formed a crisp brown 
coating over the polenta. Make a thin 
sauce of tomatoes and pour over, piping 
hot, just before serving. 


Cranberry Relish 


Two quarts of cranberries, three and a 
half pounds of white sugar, one pound of 
seeded raisins, the rind of two oranges, 
chopped very fine, one cup of vinegar, 
juice of two oranges, one teaspoonful each 
of ginger, cloves, and cinnamon. Cook all 
to a marmalade, and put in jars. This is 





excellent with: 
cold meats, es- 

pecially chicken, 
turkey, and game. 














Mince Meat without 
Meat 


Chop together one peck of 

green tomatoes and one dozen 
large apples. Add one _table- 
spoonful of ground cloves, two table- 
spoonfuls of cinnamon, two tablespoonfuls 
of allspice, one grated nutmeg, five pounds 
of brown sugar, two pounds of raisins, one 
pound of finely shredded citron. Chop 
two oranges and two lemons, and add 
with one cupful of vinegar and any 
jelly or fruit juice that you may have. 
Cook all together until tomatoes are 
tender. Then add brandy when making 
into pies. 
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Bangor Brownies 


Cream one-half cupful of butter with 
one cupful of sugar, add three squares of 
chocolate (melted), two eggs slightly beaten, 
one cup of chopped walnuts, and one-half 
cupful of sifted flour. Bake in a thin layer, 
on a cooky sheet, for ten minutes in a 
moderate oven. When done, cut in strips 
or squares. 
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Thanksgiving Brambles 


To one cupful raisins, seeded and chopped 
fine, add one lemon: juice, pulp, and grated 
rind; one-half cupful of sugar, one egg, one 
tablespoonful of cracker-dust with one- 
half cup of chopped nutmeats. -Put one 
tablespoonful of the mixture on a round, cut 
from plain pastry and three inches in 
diameter. Cover with another round, 
pinch edges together tightly, prick the 
top crust with a fork, and bake. If the 
fruit mixture seems very stiff, add a little 
water. 


Horseradish Sauce 


Beat one cupful of cream until stiff, then 
add two tablespoonfuls of fresh, or three 
tablespoonfuls of evaporated, horseradish 
root, one tablespoonful of vinegar, one-half _ 
teaspoonful of salt, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of paprika. Good with roast beef. 
or veal, or on tomatoes to be served as a 
salad. 
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Good Housekeeping 





Alone of the magazines, Good 
Housekeeping maintains for 
the benefit of its readers a 
specially equipped laboratory 
which tests for efficiency and 
durability, combined with 
economical usage, the various 
appliances intended to make 
housekeeping easy in this 
twentieth century. This ser- 
vice is free to both manufac- 
turers and readers, and was 
undertaken because the 


Institute 
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Goop HousEKEEPING STITUTE 
\ ConpucTED 









home is no place to experi- 
) ment with machinery. An 
appliance approved by the 
001 ousekeeping Insti- 
tute will do the work the 
manufacturer says it will. 
You want to know that before 
you buy. Questions regarding 
articles tested and approved are 
answered by the Director, who 
may be addressed in care of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, 119 
West 40th Street, New YorkCity 

















Description of Articles Tested and Approved 


Invisible Wardrobe 


In many homes every inch of space is valuable. 
Imagine, then, the importance of the Phillips’ Invisi- 
ble Wardrobe. It is invisible, because it is swung to 
the frame-work beneath aniron bed. It provides a 
wardrobe large enough to accommodate clothing 
without folding. It is as valuable and convenient 
in country as in city dwellings. These ward- 
robes are made to fit single, three-quarter, and full- 
sized iron beds, as well as babies’ cribs. The ward- 
robe, crammed full, may be easily drawn out. The 
box runs on steel rollers on malleable iron support- 
ing tracks. It comes out full length without tipping, 
checked by an automatic stop. Dust-proof strips 
= beneath the hinge on the wardrobe cover. Price, 

12.00. 

Test No. 820.—Made by the Phillips Invisible 

Wardrobe Co., 45 West 34th St., New York City. 


Electric Suction Cleaner 


One should not overlook the marked advantages 
of the electric suction cleaner as a dirt remover. 
Cleaning house with brush, broom, and dust-pan 
means dust circulating about the rooms, and much 
labor expended dusting and wiping furniture. The 
suction cleaner conveys the dust into a receptacle, 
which can be emptied outside of the house. The 
“Cadillac” Electric Suction Cleaner weighs eight 
and three-quarter pounds, and is operated by a 
one-eighth horse-power motor, which turns the fan 
in 8400 revolutions per minute. The motor may 
be connected to any ordinary electric light socket, 
and the cost of operation is about three-quarters 
of a cent per hour, at a ten-cent per kilowatt- 
hourrate. The machine is only six and five- 
eighths inches high, allowing it to go under beds 
and other furniture. The “Cadillac” removes dirt 
and grime from the carpet, but like others of 
its type, doés not pick up lint, threads, and ravel- 
ings. Price, $30.00. Attachments for wall, etc., 
$8.00 extra. 

Test No. 821.—Made by the Clements Mfg. Co., 
427-441 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Dustless Mop 


A new type of dustless mop, designed particularly 
for cleaning hardwood floors and walls, is known as 
the Fuller Wonder Mop. The mopis made of 
selected cotton strips, which are treated by a chem- 
ical process that makes them dustless, and to that 
extent, hygienic. It absorbs dust without scatter- 
ing. The mop has a 4)4-foot handle, long enough 
to reach the ceiling. It is equipped with a patented 
thumb-screw connecter, so that the brush can be 
quickly detached or firmly fastened. When one side 
of the mop has absorbed all the dust it can, detach 
and use the clean side. After both sides have be- 
come dirty, remove mop, wash, and in a few minutes 
it is as good as new. A window brush and a floor 
bristle sweeper may also be bought separately to use 
with the same handle. Price of latter’s attachments 
sent by manufacturer on request. Price, with 54-inch 
handle, $1.25; with extra 48-inch extension, $1.50. 

Test No. 806.—Made by Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Hot Water Heater 


The comfort and health of the rural or city family 
demand that the home have an ample supply of 
hot running water. Where coal and gas are too 
expensive or not available, the ‘“‘ Matchless” Kero- 
sene Heater will prove satisfactory. It is designed 
to be connected to the circulating boiler of the water 
system, and requires very little piping for its in- 
stallation. The upper portion, attractively nickel- 
plated, encloses the water-jacket and the copper 
coils which absorb the heat produced by the burner 
beneath. This is a wickless, valveless, blue-flame 
oil-burner, and the circular sheet of flame impinges 
directly upon the copper coils of the heater. The 
apparatus is safe, and is simply operated. A 
readily removable reservoir or tank holds half a 
gallon of oil, enough for ten hours’ continuous heat- 
ing. The maximum temperature obtainable is 
175 degrees, which is sufficiently hot for all ordinary 
household uses. Price, $35.00. 

Test No. 787—Made by the Matchless Heater 
Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Stove Blacking Brush 


The “Fountain” Blacking Brush is intended for 
use in applying liquid blacking to stoves or shoes 
without soiling the hands. It consists of the usual 
wooden-handled blacking-dauber with a center 
opening, into which is screwed a tin reservoir for 
holding the liquid. The opening is capped by a 
sliding brass valve, which is pulled back by the 
finger of the user when it is desired to feed liquid 
to the bristles, while upon releasing, the spring auto- 
matically closes it. By its use, the blacking of a 
stove is accomplished in shorter time and with less 
trouble. Any liquid may be used, and the brush 
is always ready for use without any preliminary 
fixing. Price, 35 cents. 

Test No. 805—Made by R. T. Overton & Co., 
Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Alcohol Sad Irons 


The Alpha alcohol iron is made heavy enough to 
be used for general household ironing. The iron 


is well balanced, and its weight of HOT WATERJJOUTLET 


eight pounds is easily swung—with less 
muscle-tire than when a lighter iron 
is usgd. The iron is arranged with two 
ironing surfaces, so that one is_heat- 
ing while the other is being used. With 
this arrangement, ironing can be as con- 
tinuous as with an electric or gas iron. 
The iron did not “flicker” when in a 
draft. It uses about two ounces of de- 
natured alcohol an hour, and costs to 
operate, one cent, at fifteen cents a quart. 
Price, $10. 

Test No, 786—Made by The Alpha Com- 
pany, 109 Hamilton St., Newark, N. J. 
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Shaving Mirror 


The “ Rite-Lite” Shaving and Dressing 
Glass is equipped with either a six- or 
seven-inch round French beveled mirror 
on one side, supported by a horizontal 
nickel-plated rod fifteen inches long, at- 
tached by a sliding ball to a_ vertical 
rod seven inches high. The mirror turns 
on a swivel joint, and the bal! socket will 
remain wherever placed on ver- 
tical rod. The seven-inch size 
is made with a plain magnify- 
ing mirror on one side. Price, 
6 inches, $2.00; 7 inches, $3.00; 
7 inches, Magnifying, $5.00. 

Test No. 809.—Made by the 
Rite-Lite Glass Co., 238 North 
Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


No. 817—Wizard Vacuum Sweeper 


No. 787—**Matchless” 


Kerosene Heater 


No. 822—Domestic Vacuum 
Sweeper, Model B 


Electric Toaster 


The “American” toaster belongs to the upright 
type, is made of sheet-steel, nickel-plated, and is 
equipped with spring tension wire bread-retainers. 
The heating element is inclosed in sheet-iron, and 
may be easily removed without tools, so that the 
remaining parts can be thoroughly cleaned, even to 
immersing in water, provided the toaster frame is 
carefully dried afterwards. The cost of operation 
is 514 cents an hour. The toaster holds two slices 
of bread, and toasts a slice a minute. Fits any lamp 
socket. Price, $4.00. 

Test No. 810.—Made by the Western Electric 
Co., 463 West St., New York City. 


Electric Warming Pad 

The “American” electric warming pad has an 
eider-down, cover, within which is a pliable and 
flexible heating element, perfectly insulated from 
the surface. It is attachable to any electric lamp 
socket, and has ten feet of conduction cord. A 
three-heat switch is prov‘ded, so that 
one may turn on the heat low, medium, 
or high, or cut it off, without rising or 
getting out of bed. Another desirable 
feature is the fact that one may turn the 
switch to the point desired in the dark, 
“off” being indicated by a depression, 
and low, medium, and high heats by one, 
two, and three ridges, respectively, which 
are easily perceptible to the touch. A 
thermostat shuts off the current at 180 
degrees Fahrenheit, automatically. Low 
heat is fixed at 105 degrees, medium at 
150 degrees, and high at 180 degrees. 
The pad reached maximum heat within 
fifteen minutes in the Institute tests, 
and the residual heat carried it to 191 
degrees Fahrenheit in another five min- 
utes. Prices, $5.50 and $6.50. 

Test No. 811.—Made by the Western 
Electric Co., 463 West St., New York 
City. 














Dustless Mops 


Cleaning and polishing hardwood and 
parquet floors requires a 
preliminary mopping with 
a dustless mop, after which 
the floors should be oiled. 
The “Magic Triangle” 
Dustless Mop, and the 
“‘Dust-Arrester Circle” Oil 
Mop together form a well 
thought-out combination. 






No. 818—"'S. S."" Combination Vacuum Sweeper 
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A handle, with a_ is to lift it on and off the bottle. Price, 2 for 
spring socket that 25 cents. 
holds the attached Test No. 815—Made by the Ivor Glass Com- 
mop flat on the floor pany, 296 East 17th Street, Columbus, O. 
at no matter what 
anglethehandlemay Refrigerator 


6" in” Blacki be held, gives both ; i A See 
—— — sd mops constant and The Rhinelander refrigerator is chiefly notable for 


maximum _ its use of the so-called X-Y-N-O stone lining. It 
cleaning effi is made of pulverized stone, cast into a mold of 
ciency, and _ the shape and size required, then allowed to harden. 
they wear The inner surface of the lining is polished, and 
longer at the the corners are rounded, making the lining easy 
same time. tokeepclean. There is no middle partition in the 
The triangle- _refrigerator, so that the circulation of air is un- 
shaped dust- interrupted. Any condensation from the ice cham- 
less mop is _ ber drains, from a condensation pan beneath the ice 
correctly de- rack, directly into the drainage pipe. For insulation, 
signed, asthe the Rhinelander depends upon linofelt and dead air 
points fit into spaces within the outer casing, which is made of oak. 
No. 786—Alpha Alcohol Iron any corner, The average ice consumption is .681 pounds per 
hour, and the average temperature maintained in 
the food chamber in the tests made at the Good 
No. 821— Housekeeping Institute was 45.6 degrees Fahren- 
Cadillac  heit, the average room temperature over the period 
Electric of the test (108 hours) having been 67.4 degrees 
= Fahrenheit. The air circulated was dry. During 
** the tests, the ice chamber was kept ‘ull of ic®, and 
never permitted to fall below 40 pounds. Type 
tested: Frigid X6, 90 pounds ice capacity. Price, 
$38.00. 
Test No. 816—Made by the Rhinelander Re- 
frigerator Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 





























snug up to the base-board. 
The frame of the mop is made 
of steel wire, well padded to 
protect both furniture and wood- 
work. Like other dustless mops, 
it absorbs dust and may be 
washed as often as need be. The 
“ Dust-Arrester Circle” Mop is made 
in the same way as the triangular 
mop, but it is designed to be used to 
oil the floor. For this purpose, the 
manufacturers supply a compound 
called Cedolene, its principal ingredient 
being cedar oil. Mops are guaranteed 
by the manufacturers for six months. 
Prices, “Magic Triangle,” $1.50; ‘‘ Dust- 
Arrester Circle,” $1.25. 

Test No. 813—Made by the Dearborn 
Duster Company, 550-552 W. Harrison 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Kitchen Knife 


The blade of a Teller Kitchen Knife is at- 
tached to a wire handle. It is as broad as a 
pancake at the base, and wide enough at the 
point to turn a fried egg. In length it meas- 
ures about two-thirds the length of a kitchen 
case-knife blade. The Teller Knife turns fried 
potatoes, eggs, pancakes, and bacon quite handily, 
and is particularly useful for scraping cake and 
pie tins, bread boards, and for similar purposes. 
The blade is made of thin steel and is firmly at- 
tached to the handle. This little convenience finds 
new and varied uses in the Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Price, 10 cents. 

Test No. 814—Made by R. K.’ Teller, Una- 
dilla, N. Y. 


Glass Milk Bottle Cap 


After the milk bottle is opened in the morning, it 
should be kept covered when left standing on the 
kitchen table or put away in the refrigerator. The 
“Tvor” Milk Bottle Cap is ideal for covering. 
It is made of opal glass, weighs four ounces, 
being heavy enough to remain on the bottle 
even when latter is tilted. It is easily washed and 
kept in sanitary condition. All one needs to do No. 


Vacuum Sweeper 


The vacuum carpet sweeper is designed for 
use in those homes where electricity is unavail- 
able. Vacuum is created by means of three 
bellows, each operated in turn by the axle of 
the rear wheels, which are driven by pushing 
the cleaner back and forth over the floor, as 
one would a carpet sweeper. The vacuum 
sweeper does not gather up lint or ravelings, 
neither does it take up matches, etc., but 
it does gather up dirt imbedded in the 
nap of the floor coverings. The Domes- 
tic Vacuum Sweeper, Model 
“B,” is a well constructed 
machine, with wood case, 
nickel-plated steel trim- 
mings, and two rubber-tired 
wheels. It is a three-bellows 
type cleaner, weighing 1214 
pounds. The edge of the suc- 
tion nozzle is turned so as not to 
injure nap of rug, and behind it 
is an adjustable roller, so 
that the nozzie may be 
taised or lowered to ac- 
commodate a low- or 









—Phillips Invisible Wardrobe 
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high-pile rug. The dust-bag is easy to remove and 
empty. 

A carpet brush, attachable to the rear of machine 
and designed to pick up threads, lint, and other 
litter which suction will not remove, is obtainable. 
With this attachment, the Domestic weighs 14 
pounds. Price, $12.50. With brush attachment, 
$14.75. 

Test No. .822—Made by the Domestic Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Vacuum Sweeper 


The combination vacuum and carpet sweeper 
machine gives good all around service, as the re- 
volving brush takes up what lint, threads, etc., the 
suction nozzle does not get. The Wizard is an 
efficient type of combination machine. The car- 
pet sweeper attachmeht works separately, and has 
its own dust-pan; it is fastened at the rear, and 
may be used or not, as the operator pleases. The 
three bellows are made of canvas, rubber-lined, and 
measure 214 by ro inches, with a 1%-inch move- 
ment, giving the machine the average air displace- 
ment and efficiency. The Wizard stands only 6144 
inches high, enabling it to go under most furniture. 
It weighs 1114 pounds. Price, $8.75. 

Test No. 817—Made by the Western Merchan- 
dise & Supply Co., 326 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





Vacuum Sweeper 


Some excellént types of vacuum sweepers are 
equipped with a sheet-steel cover, painted to re- 
semble wood. The “S. S.’’ Combination is one 
which has also a carpet sweeper attachment, with 
dust-pan, that is thrown into operation by lowering 
the handle of the sweeper. A noteworthy feature of 
this device is the metal dust-receptacle, replacing 
the usual cloth dust-bag. This pan is easy to empty 
and keep clean. The nozzle need not be removed 
for emptying the dust, so is permanently fastened 
to the machine The “S. S.” weighs 1014 pounds. 
It has three bellows, which measure 3 inches by 
113g inches, and move up and down 114 inches, and 
are made of rubberized cloth like that used in the 
construction of piano-players. The ‘‘S. S.” cleans 
the rugs as thoroughly as others of this type, and 
the brush attachment picks up surface dirt. The 
wheels run on ball bearings, making the machine 
easy to operate. Price, $11.50. 

Test No. 818—Made by the Chicago Vacuum 
Sweeper Co., 215-233 West Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. 


Basket for Paper Bag Cooking 


One of the gravest drawbacks to paper bag cook- 
ery is the difficulty of getting the cooked food out 
of the bags without spilling, and in an appetizing 
condition. The Wayne Basket Cooker, which aims 
to overcome this drawback, is an oblong metal box, 
perforated on sides and bottom, and raised about 
one inch, thus forming a grid. The box is designed 
to be completely lined with the cookery-bag paper, 
cut to fit box and cover. In the Institute labo- 
ratory, a shad was cooked therein without the loss of 
an ounce of material. After the oven (a portable, 
two-burner one) was once heated, only one burner, 
turned one-quarter on, was used to do the baking. 
The device effects a decid2d saving in fuel, and is so 
well constructed that, wit ordinary care, it will last 
indefinitely. Prices: No. 1 (for chops, etc.), $1.00; 
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No. 2 (for chicken, small roasts, etc.), $1.25; No. 3 
(for two chickens, etc.), $1.50; and No. 4 (for turkies, 
hams, etc.), $2.00. Paper Liners, No. 1 and No. 2, 
6 dozen, 50 cents; No. 3, 6 dozen, 60 cents; No. 4, 
6 dozen, 75 cents. 

Test No. 819—Made by the Wayne Paper Goods 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Draft-Opener 


If the house heater is equipped with vertical-lift 
ash-pit door and smoke pipe dampers, the Barco 
Draft-Opener is adapted to open the drafts at any 
hour set on the alarm clock, which controls the de- 
vice. During the day, the dampers may be con- 
trolled from the first floor, by means of a chain run 


up through the floor and fastened to wall hooks. . 


At night, the alarm clock is set for the time one 
wishes the dampers opened the following morning. 
When the clock goes off, a weight drops and jerks 
the pipe and furnace dampers upward—which opens 
the drafts and starts the fire. Price, $7.50. 

Test No. 807—Made by the Barco Brass & Joint 
Co.,; 226-230 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, IIl. 


Gas Lighter Heater 


Anyone desiring to warm a small room without 
starting up the furnace fire will find the Heat- 
Light a servicable device.. The Heat-Light fits 
over any open-flame gas burner, and consists of a 
cone-shaped reflector, beneath which is supported a 
coil that first absorbs and then radiates the heat 
generated by the gas flame below. Without adding 
a penny to the cost of gas, the reflector increases the 
illumination to a marked degree, and the coil warms 
the room. By test, the temperature of a room 744 
by 1234 feet (924 cubic feet) rose from 60 degrees 
to 66 degrees in one hour. The increased warmth of 
the room was steadily maintained and the illumi- 
nation was noticeably improved. Price, $1.00. 

Test No. 808—Made by the William M. Crane 
Co., 16 West 32d St., New York City. 


Dustless Duster 


A duster shaped like a feather-duster and attached 
to a feather-duster handle, but made of chemically 
prepared, dust-absorbing cloth, has certain ad- 
vantages. The “Hoag” Dustless Duster dusts the 
same as a feather-duster; it is slightly heavier, 
although it weighs only twelve ounces. Either a 
stub handle or an eleven-inch handle may be 
had. The duster may be washed at will, and it 
does not lose its shape or dustless properties 
thereby. Price, $1.00. 

Test No. 823—Made by the Hoag Duster Com- 
pany, Monticello, Ohio. 


Lamp and Lantern Extinguisher 


Users of kerosene oil lamps and lanterns often suf- 
fer from fear of possible explosion when they blow 
out the light. By attaching a small metal tube to the 
burner, with a rubber bulb on the end, the danger is 
averted. The device thus made is called the “Safe 
and Sane” Lamp Extinguisher, and will blow out a 
lamp or lantern without raising lamp chimney, or 
blowing down it: Squeezing the bulb extinguishes 
the flame instantly every time. Price, 25 cents. 

Test No. 824—Made by R. T. Palmer, Jr., 
Waterford, Conn. 





















By Readers Who are Clever 
Observers and Experimenters 
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Discoveries wanted! What little things are you doing to save yourself time, or money, 
or steps, or worry, or to add to the utility or beauty of anything about your house? 
Probably each reader of this magazine has some little “discovery” that would be wel- 
comed by thousands of other women. Maybe something which you think is known 
to everybody is in fact known to but few. It is the thing that everybody should 
know that we want to findout. We are looking for a lot of good Discoveries right now. 
Isn’t it worth spending four cents (postage for possible return of manuscript should be 
enclosed) to find out what we think about yours? We pay at least one dollar for each 


available Discovery. We'll pay two dollars for extra good ones. Address, Discovery 
Editor, care of Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


CLEAN hairbrush every day for three hundred 
A and-sixty-five days in the year is now a 

recognized .necessity for perfect hair health. 
Every-day washing would soon ruin the best of 
brushes, and is otherwise impracticable; however, 
there is a solution of the matter in electricity. 
Hold the brush under the suction nozzle of the 
vacuum cleaner for a moment only, and you have 
a clean brush without work or worry. 

M. E. S. H., Michigan. 


#Mrs. H. B., of Vermont, in the August number of 
Good Housekeeping, speaks of having trouble 
with the rubbing off of carbon-paper when trans- 
ferring designs, and the use of lard to remove such 
blemishes. All such troubles may be avoided by 
the use of the French-gray transfer-paper, made for 
china-painters and purchasable at all shops that 
handle art materials. It is available for the most 
delicate batiste. Mrs. J. M. M., Pennsylvania. 


#A convalescing patient usually wants to sit up in 
bed, but almost no propping will keep him from 
slipping down from an upright position, to his dis- 
comfort and the annoyance of the nurse. A good 
way to prevent slipping is to twist a sheet, slip it 
under the covers, and fasten it at each side of the 
bed. The convalescent can then put his feet against 
it and sit up in peace. 
Mrs. A. H. McA., New Jersey. 


The masculine member of our family was much 
troubled because his negligée shirts wore out where 
the stiff corner of the collar constantly rubs against 
them. They had to be thrown away while still per- 
fectly good, with this small exception. I evolved the 
following plan, which has proved very successful: 
Cutting a strip from the back flap of the shirt, I 
applied a box-plait on either side to cover the worn 
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portion. A piece of cloth as nearly matching as 
possible was neatly inserted in the back, and the 
result was a shirt with plaited front, with a good 
term of service still before it. 

Mrs. H. E. H., Massachusetts. 


#In planning a house it is an excellent scheme to 
arrange a telephone “slide” between two rooms 
(preferably halls) that are respectively in the front 
and back of the house, and there instal a desk tele- 
phone. By this arrangement the telephone may be 
used in either of two rooms, with great gain in pri- 
vacy and convenience. In many cities there are 
two telephone systems; when a house is provided 
with a telephone connection in each company, the 
telephones may then be installed together, and 
be used at the same time, without occasioning an- 
noyance. 

My own house has old-fashioned brick partitions, 
and between the library and a back hall I have had 
such a slide cut through an 18-inch wall, and I have 
inclosed the opening by a paneled door on each 
side. In this wall-cabinet both telephones stand 
when not in use. The domestics answer the tele- 
phone from the hall, and if the ring is for me, a tap 
calls me to the library side. If while talking I leave 
the instrument in the cabinet, the conversation is 
not easily heard from either side; but to make doub- 
ly sure that I am not heard from the hall, I can 
pull the telephone into the library and close the door 
on my own side, as well as the other. Both tele- 
phone lines can be used at the same time, without 
interference. 

By this arrangement, private conversations can- 
not be heard by the domestics; and while their 
calls do not interfere with us, the telephone is so 
placed that long conversations are somewhat 
checked. Such an arrangement is admirable in any 
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household where some supervision is necessary to 
insure the wise and limited use of telephones. 
J., Ohio. 


#Umbrella days are coming, and more than a few 
people will go out in the rain unprotected because 
their umbrellas refuse to open without breaking. 
You will never be troubled with broken ribs poking 
through the cloth if you occasionally put a tiny 
drop of good machine oil on the joints at the top, 
bottom, and sides of the frame, to prevent rusting. 
This will not soil the covering, as there is a little 
pad at each joining, which will absorb any super- 
fluous oil. L. E. B., New York. 


#In cutting the flannel skirts for my baby’s layette, 
I found that if I laid the pattern upon the goods 
neck to neck, the pieces which were left at the sides 
were large enough for the first straight flannel bands 
—quite an item with material as expensive as baby 
flannel. A. M. C., New York. 


#Here is an easily made little dummy clock which 
is a great help to nurses and to mothers with babies. 
Take a piece of cardboard 4 by 5 in. and with 
compasses, or something with a smooth, round 
edge (a small dish will do), draw a circle in its center. 
Mark the inside of the circle with the numerals, as 
on a “‘clock-face.”” Make two “hands” from heavy 
paper by cutting two strips half an inch wide and 
about two inches long, having the minute hand long- 
erthanthe hourhand. Fasten these in the center of 
one circle with a shoe- 
button, which has 
been inserted 
through small holes 
in the hands and 
cardboard, and is 
held in place by a 
tooth-pick at the 
back. If you fed 
the baby at 7:10 and 
do not want to feed 
it again for two 
hours, just set your 
dummy clock at 
9:10, and then don’t 
worry about forget- 
ting when you fed it 
last. Mrs.H. P. P., 
California. 


#It is often very 
dificult to use a 
telephone _ satisfac- 
torily when it is lo- 
cated in a_ noisy 
place. Most people 
shield their free ear 
with their free hand, 
hoping to shut out 
the disturbing sounds 
by thismeans. This 
helps but little if at 
all, for this reason: 
The outside noises 
enter the transmitter 
ind drown out the 
incoming sound- 
waves. Telephone 
operators in public 
places where the out- 
side noises are al- 


A play-room in a corner! 
spare, a corner was fitted up as shown here. It was the 
little girl's own domain, and she was perfectly happy 





ways to be reckoned with, place the free hand 
flat across the mouth-piece when the person at the 
other end of the line is speaking, thus excluding all 
outer noises and enabling them to hear clearly. 
Of course, the hand is removed when they themselves 
are speaking. This simple expedient can be used 
anywhere by anyone, and will prove of great assist- 
ance in the comfortable use of the telephone. 
L. H. B., Ohto. 


When packing hats and other crushable articles 
in a trunk for traveling, I have had good success 
in keeping each in its place, no matter what gym- 
nastics the trunk performed, by wrapping each 
separately in cloth (an old towel will do), and 
fastening it to the bottom and sides of the trunk 
with large-sized thumb-tacks, which can be bought 
for ten cents a dozen at any hardware store. The 
small tacks pull out too easily. I also pin a cloth 
over the tray holding miscellaneous small things, 
and find everything in its place at the journey’s 
end. I think even the proverbial “fox and goose 
and load of hay” could have traveled together in 
safety by this method! gz. K. S., Massachusetts. 


#Our children always collect leaves and grasses at 
the approach of fall, and I find the most successful 
amusement on a rainy day is to let them crystal- 
lize these by dipping them into a jar of water in 
which alum has been dissolved. They make pretty 
ornaments for a child’s party. Our little ones also 
enjoy leaving a string in a solution of alum or coarse 
salt for a few days, 
and are greatly de- 
lighted at the pretty 
crystals that are thus 
formed. 

M. D., Massachusetls. 


#Put two  screw- 
hooks or -eyes under 
the top of your 
machine, near the 
ends, and two more, 
the same’ distance 
apart, on the chair- 
rail in your sewing- 
room. Pin an old 
sheet to these, one 
side te the machine 
and the other to the 
wall. This forms a 
fine, large pocket, 
which will keep your 
materials from 
catching around the 
wheels or slipping to 
the floor. This 
method has_ been 
used for many years 
in one of Chicago’s 
exclusive dressmak- 
ing establishments, 
which has earned the 
name of the “Spot- 
less Shop.” 

Mrs. J. C., 

New Jersey. 


When rheumatism 
in the fingers causes 
such discomfort that 
letter-writing is 


Not having a whole room to 
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painful, try 
putting a hole 
through an or- 
dinary large 

= 12" bottle-cork and 
: then putting 
your pen-holder 
through it, let- 
ting the cork 

rest at the point 

you hold. Then, 
resting the fore- 

arm on a table, 

let the move- 
ment of writing 
come from the 
arm. The crip- 
pled fingers are 


Two good bibs at small cost. [> ~ 
Cut a cheap Turkish towel as 
shown here, sew on ribbons, 
and you have two serv- 
iceable bibs that will wash 
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not so taxed as when 


grasping a small holder. 
F. M. M., New York. 


@When planning for your 
electric wiring in your new 
home, have sockets for drop- 
lights in the closets, particu- 
larly in the one under the 
stairs where coats and rubbers 
and umbrellas are apt to be 
kept. Have separate lights in the 
kitchen for the sink and stove, 
and a wall-extension socket on 
the sleeping-porch, so that a 
heater or an electric blanket 
may be used out there, if it is 
wanted. Such wiring will cost 
more if done after the house 
is finished. One of my friends 
is talking about having a push-button, so 
that the vestibule can be lighted from the 
outside and the delay so often caused by 
ill-lighted vestibules done away with. 

Mrs. G. W. W., Long Isinad, 


When the baby has broken his last nursing 
bottle (if it’s a Hygeia), and you have hunted 
the house over for something the big nipple will 
fit over and haven’t found it, and you are 
seven miles in the country and the baby won’t 
take the milk from cup or spoon, and you are 
in despair—cheer up! Take a common drinking- 
glass and push the big nipple down ino it uatil 
it fits snugly. Then baby can nurse as usual. 
The most valuable discovery I’ve made 
this year. Mrs. I. C. W., California. 


#My mother has found 
a good and efficient way 
of making buttonholes 
which I think those who 
dislike making them will 
gladly welcome. After 
placing the bottons 
about a quarter of an 
inch from the goods, 


A folding spoon, 
which fits easily 

in the pocket or 
hand-bag and can 

be carried anywhere. 
The smaller (upper) 
end, which fits into the 
larger when the spoon 
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For the man who must read his paper at 

breakfast, this stand is now offered. 

heavy enough to hold any paper—and 
never upsets the sugar-bowl 


take the opposite edge and crochet a chain- 
stitch of five loops and stick it through the goods. 
Then catch it on the last stitch and make five more. 
Each of these loops thus made may be used as a 
buttonhole, or every other one. The dress lies flat 
and has a perfect finish, fixed in this way. A cro- 
cheted edging of shell-stitch gives a very pretty 
finish also. J. J., Arizona. 


#Discovered by the ‘Discoveries’ editors! 
Bleaching as suggested in a discovery in the July 
issue is not safe. Javelle water is too strong a 
chemical to use at boiling temperature. The safest 
method is to send the garment to a reliable cleaner’s, 
where the use of strong cleansing and bleaching 
chemicals is understood. Bleaches strong enough 
to do the work are dangerous in unskilled hands. 
—TueE EpITors. 


#It is a good plan when traveling to 
have one’s name and address printed 
written on the inside cover of a 
Then in case of loss of check, 


is or 
trunk. 


fo) an : or any mistake, it can be identified 


nr i by the owner to the satis- 
; ‘faction of the railway officials 
by simply opening the trunk. 

L. F. G., Massachusetts. 


#The housekeeper who 

likes to be sanitary and 

careful, as well as to 

save trouble, will cut a 

piece of white oilcloth 

and place it in the bot- 

tom of the trash basket. This 

keeps the trash from sifting 

through to the floor, as it will do, 

I notice, even with the closely 

woven baskets; and it can be 

washed and kept clean more 

easily than the straw bottom. 
Mrs. P. H., Tennessee. 


It is 


#1 had great difficulty get- 
ting the Boston ivy to start 
on our stucco house, as every time there was 
a high wind the young tendrils were torn 
off. My husband finally applied strips of 
surgeons’ plaster to the vine, and our worry 
ceased at once. ‘These strips held the ivy 
firmly in place, were not affected quickly by 
the dampness, and did not show on the white 
plaster. Mrs. E. M. C., Connecticut, 
#J"or some time the chains running down 
_to our furnace drafts gave us considerable 
‘trouble by the links twisting and sticking, 
and finally coming apart. My husband 
dipped these draft chains into melted 
paraffine, and they have worked smoothly 
and well since then. 
Mrs. G. H. M., Michigan. 
#Fasten your Mara- 
bou stole together in 
front with a small shell 
barette. It is light 
and will not injure the 
Marabou, while if you 
match the colors, the 
fastening will be almost 
invisible. s.£.W., Penn. 


is collapsed, is 
adapted to a 
child's mouth. 

This little device 

is particularly use- 

ful where medicine 
must be taken when 
one is away from home 








